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AlDVERTISEMENT. 



All the contents of this volume have been 

« ■ 

so repeatedly brought before, the Public, 
that I had no intention of printing another 
edition of any of them. 

Understandings however, that the-Book- 
sellerg had it in contemplation to publisbi. 
Th^ Apofogy fpr Christianity, and The Apo- 
lofijy-for the Bible,' in oiie octavo volume, 
frbm the ^xpectafioh of its becoming what 
they call a standard work, I have thought 
it might be useful to subjoin to the Apo- 
logies twp^ Sermons, and a Charge, origi-. 
naily published in Defence of Revealed 

Religion in 17^5- 

R» L. 

Calgarth Park, 
Sept. 28, 1805. 

The favorable manner in which the 
former edition was received by the Public, 
has induced the proprietors to print a new 
edition, in which a few errors of the press 
are corrected. 

February, 1816. 
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viii ADVERTISEMENT. 

The interest excited in the public mind 
by the writitigs of the late learned Bishop 
has occasioned another edition of this va,- 
hiable work to be called for in so short a 
period ; which is now presented with every 
mark of respect. 

. Jpril, 18ia 

The late trials for blasphemy have caused 
the " Apology for the Bible^' to be read with 
in^creased attention and with the happiest 
effect. It is consolatory to know, that not- 
withstanding the many attempts of the In- 
fidel to overthrow our Holy Religion, it still 
remains unshaken — That it may so con- 
tinue is the prayer of every sincere Christian 
— may their prayers be heard ! 

May, 1820. 



AN 



APOLOGY 



FOR 



CHRISTIANITY, 

IN 

A SERIES OF LETTERS 

ADDRESSED TO 

EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 

OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 



Xintj^ mmm. 



I KNOW not whether I may be allowed, 
without the imputation of vanity, Ho ex- 
press the satisfaction 1 felt on being told by 
my Bookseller, that another Edition of the 
Apology for Christianity was wanted. It 
is a satisfaction, however, in which vanity 
has no part ; it is altogether founded in the 
delightful hope, that I may have been, in 
a smalldegree, instrumental in recommend- 
ing the Religion of Christ to the attention 

* 

of some, who might not otherwise have con- 
sidered it, with that serious and unpreju- 
diced disposition which its importance re- 
quires. 

The celebrity of the work which gave 
rise to this Apology, has, no doubt, prin- 
cipally contributed to its circulation ; could 
I have entertained a thought, that it would 
have been called for so many years after its 
first publication, I would have endeavoured 
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to have rendered it more intrinsically worthy 
the public regard. It becomes not me how- 
ever to depreciate what the world h*5 ap- 
proved ; rather let me express an earnest 
wish, that those who dislike not this little 
Book^ will peruse larger ones on the same 
subject: in them they will see the defects 
of this so abimdantly supplied, as will^ I 
trust, convince them, that the Christian 
Religion is not a system of superstition, 
invented by enthusiasts, and patronised by 
statesmen, for secular ends, but a revelation 
of the will of God. - . 



London, 
March 10, 1791. 



AN APOLOGY 

FOR 

CHRISTIANITY. 



LETTER L 



SIR, 

It would give me much uneasiness to be re- 
puted an enemy to free inquiry in religious mat- 
ters, or as capable of being animated into any 
degree of personal malevolence against those 
who differ from me in opinion. On the con- 
trary, I look upon the right of private judgment, 
in every concern respecting God and ourselves, 
as superior- to the controul of human authority ; 
and have ev6t regarded free disquisition as the 
best mean of illustrating the doctrine, and es- 
tablishing the truth of Christianity. Let the 

* 

followers of Mahomet, and the zealots of the 
•church of Rome, support their several religious 
systems by damping every effort of the human 
intellect to pry into the foundations of their faith : 
but never can it become a Christian, to be 
afraid of being asked a reason of the faith that 
is in him ; nor a Protestant, to be studious of 
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6 AN APOtOGY FOR CHRISTIANITY* 

enveloping his feI%iiota hi mysltery and igno- 
rance ; nor the church of England, to abandon 
that moderation by which she permits every in- 
dividual et sektife quw k^eUtjCi qtue sentiafdicere. 

It is not. Sir, without some reluctance, that, 
under the influence of these opinions, I have 
prevailed upon myself 16 address these letters to 
you; and you will attribute to the same motive 
my not having given you this trouble soonea 
I had moreover an expectation, that the task 
would have been undertaken by some person ca* 
pable of doing greater justice to the subjeety 
and more worthy of your attention* Perceiv*- 
ing, however, that the two last chapters, the 
fifteenth in particular, of your very laborious 
and classical history oi the Decline and FaH o^ 
the Roman Empire, had made upon many an 
impression not at all advantageous to Christiani^ 
ty ; and that the silence of others, of the clergy 
especially, be^an to be looked upon as an ac«- 
quiescence in what you had therein advanced { 
I have thought it my duty^ with the utmost re- 
spect and goodwill towards you^ to take 4b^ 
liberty of suggesting to your consideration ^a £ew 
remarks upon some of the passages which have 
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beeu esteeifted (iB^hetfaer ywi meant thai; ihey 
ahould be 30 ^teemid or i^) as powerfiiUy mi- 
litating against that revelation^ which still is to 
many, what it formerly was to the Greeks— ^ol^ 
ishneU; but vAdch ^ decern to be tVue, to be 
the p9Wr qfGod imtp salmtian to emry ow that 
Mievetkf . 

To the itxqmy by what meatlis the ChrisUaii 
fiutji obtaki^ >so remarkable a victofy over thd 
establi^ed religions of the earthy you righd/ 
aB^wer, py the evideoxce of the doctrine itseU; 
and .the raliiig piovidence of its Author* Hm 
aftenvards, in aasi^Qing for this^ asftonisbiAg 
e«ent fim sfeeondary causes^ derived from this 
passions of the human heart and the general cir^ 
cumstances of maiikindi^ you iseem to some to 
hfuve inainuat^y that Ghiistianity, like othej^ 
impostures^ m^ht have made its way in the 
l¥orJld# though its origia had been as ;hc|maa a^ 
the ntedos by which yon suppose it was i^readw 
It :is no wi^h jor intentiont ^ mme^ ip fasten ihe 
odium o£ itiis insinuation upon you: I 4fthall 
siiaply ^ndeairotn* to ishew, that the causes yofi 
produce are either inadequate to the 4ittainflBei\t 
of die^end iHx^iosed) or th^ their ^ffideticy^ 
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great as you imagine it, was derived frotn other 
principles than those you have thought proper 
to mention. 

Your first cause is, " the inflexible, and, it 
you may use the expression, the intolerant zeal 
of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow 
and unsocial spirit which, instead of inviting, 
had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the 
law of Moses."— Yes, Sir, we are agreed that the 
ieal of the Christians was inflexible \ neither 
deathy nor UfCj nor prindpaJitieSy nor powers^ nor 
things present J nor things to come^ could bend it 
into a separation ^om the love ofGodj 'which was 
in Christ Jesm their Lord : it was an inflexible 
obstinacy, in not blaspheming the name of 
Christ, which every where exposed them to per- 
secution; and which even your amiable and 
phibsophic Pliny thought proper, for want of 
other crimes, to punish with death in the Chris- 
tians of his pravince. — We are agreed, too, that 
the zeal of the Christians was intolerant; for it 
denounced tribulation and anguish upon eoery soul 
of man that did evil, of the Jewjirst, and also of 
the Gentile: it would not tolerate iii Christian 
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worship those who supplicated the image of C^-- 
sar, who bowed down at the altars of Paganism , 
who mixed with the votarfes of Venue, or wat 
lowed in the filth of Bacchanalian festivals* 

But though we are thus &r agreed with 
respect to the inflexibility and intolerance of 
Christian zeal, yet, as to the principle from which 
it was derived, we are toto ccelo divided in opinion. 
You deduce it from the Jewish religion ; I would 
refer it to a more adequate and a more obvious 
source, a full persuasion of the truth^ of Christi- 
anity. What! think you that it was a zeal 
derived from the unsocial spirit of Judaism, 
which inspired Peter with courage to upbraid the 
whole people of the Jews in the very capit9.1 of 
Judasa, with having delivered up Jesus, mth 
having denied him in the presence of Pilate^ with 
having desired a murderer to be granted them in 
his steady with having killed the Prince of life f 
Was it from thi% principle that the same Apostle 
io conjunction with John, when summoned, not 
before the dregs of the people (whose judgments- 
they might have been supposed capable of mis- 
leading, and whose resentment they might have 
despised), but before the rulers and the elders 
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am) the flciibe^^ the dread tfibanal <^the Jtfwisb 
nation, and commanded by tbem to teach no 
mofie in the name (^ JesiusHrbdldly answered, 
that they €Ould not but speak tfie things nohkhthejf 
had seen and heard. They had seen with their 
ejfes^ they had handled with (heir hands^ the xmrd 
of l^^; and no human Juri^dictioil could deter 
them from being faithful witnesses of wJbat Ihey 
had seen and heard. Here thej) you may per^ 
cei\^ the genuine and uxuioniHed origin of that 
zeal, which you ascrHxe to what ^[>pears to me a 
very insufficient cause \ and which tlie Jewish, 
rulers were sofar&om consideritig aathe.ordi#< 
nary effect of their r^Ugion^ that they were ex^^ 
ceeditngly at a loss how to account ibr it.:-T^no«ir 
when they saw the boldness qf Peter and John^ and 
perceived that ihey were unlearned and ignaraga 
imn^ they marveSed. The Aposties^ heedless of 
consequences, tind regardleas of every thing bni 
trutf), openly ^vsrywhere prafejssed themselvea 
witnesses of :the resurceotion i>fQhmti and niith 
a. confidence which could piooeed from nothing 
but convicticn, and which {tricked the ^lewiS tor 
the hoBxt^bade the house qfl&raelhm&^ asmre^By^ 
Utat Qod had made that smie Jesus^whom ihey 
had jonwifiedy both Ziord and Christ. 
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I mean not to ^oduce these instances of a^« 
toJic t&X as direct proofs of the tr^th of Chmti« 
anity ; fcr every religion, nay^ >every absuid wet 
of «vbry rehgton^ has bad its zealots, who have 
not scropled ^fo ttarntain their princij^s at the 
eXi|iense of their lives: and we ought tio more to 
infer the truth of Christianity &om the mere ^eai 
of its propagators, than the truth of Mahomet- 
anistia &om thbt of a Turk« When a «man suflfers 
biiBSself to be covered with in&my, pillaged of 
lits property, and dragged at last to the block or 
•thti stake^ rattier than give up his opinion x tbe 
proper inference is, not tlmt his opijaion is true^ 
but that be believes it to be Ibrue^ ainid a ques*- 
tion of serious discussion immediately presents 
iisel^-^oik what foun^rtion has be built his 
belief? This is often an intricate inquiry^ inclu* 
dili^ m il^ a vast compass of human .learning;: > a 
^rataiin or a Mandarin, who should ^bie£^ a 
wssienary attestitig thetruth of Cfaristsani&f with 
bijs blood, W!Duld, notwilJhstandifig, have a right 
to ask many questions, before it could be iexpebti 
ed that he should give an assent - to our faith. 
lb the case itidwd of ^^ Apostles, the inquiry 
wimld be mtttrjb less pei|>lexed; iMiice it would 
briefly resolve itaelf into thnn-^ they wei^ 
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credible reporters of facts which they themselves 
professed to have seen: — and it would be ah 
easy matter to shew, that their zeal in attesting 
what they were certainly competent to judge of, 
coald not proceed from any alluring prospect of 
morUAy interest or ambition, or from any other 
^obable motive than a love ef truth. 

But the credibility of the Apostles* testimony, 
or their competency to judge of the facts which 
they relate, is not now to be examined;, the 
question before us simply relates to the principle 
by which their zeal was excited : and it is a matr 
ter of real astonishment to me, that, any one 
conversant with the history of the first propaga- 
tion of Christianity, acquainted with the oppo- 
sition it every where met with from the people 
of the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy which 
must ever subsist between its tenets and those 
of Judaism, should ever think of deriving the 
zeal of the primitive Christians from the Jewish 
religion. 

Both Jew and Christian, indeed, behoved in 
one God, and abominated idolatry; but this 
detestation, of idolatry, had it been unaccpmpa- 
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hied with the belief of the resurrection of Christ, 
would probably have been just as inefficacious in 
exciting the. zeal of the Christians to undertake 
the conversion of the Gentile world, as it had 
for ages been in exciting that of the Jew. But 
supposing, what I think you have not proved, 
and what I am certain cannot be admitted with- 
out, proof, that a zeal derived from the Jewish 
religion inspired the first Christians with forti- 
tude to oppose themselves to the institutions of 
Paganism ; what was it that encouraged them to 
attempt the conversion • of their own country- 
men? Amongst the Jews they met with no 
superstitious observances of idolatrous rites; 
and therefore amongst them could have no op- 
portunity of ^^ declaring and' confirming their 
zealaus • opposition to Polytheism, or of fortify- 
ing l^ frequent protestations their attachment to 
the Christian faith." Here then, at least, the 
cause you have assigned for Christian zeal ceases 
to operate; and we must look out for some«other* 
principle than a zeal against idolatry, or we shall 
never be able satisfacforily to explain the ardour 
with which the Apostles pressed the disciples of ^ 
Moses to become the disciples of Christ. 



« • 
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Again, does 9 determined oppdistiiaon to, and 
an open abborrenee <>f eveiy the mlautcfst part 
of m established i^ligion ap^iear to ym to he 
the fQOSt likely method ^f CQticiUatii^ to ano&er 
iSd^ those wbQ profess it i The Chriattaiui^ you 
contendy could neitiier mix with the Heatbena 
in their eoavivtal 'entertaimnents, nor partake 
with them in the celebration of their solemn £b8« 
tlvala ; they could neillier associate with them 
in their bytneneal nor fungal rites ) they could 
not cultivate their arts, or be spectators of their 
shows } in short, in order to eaeape the ir^tes of 
Polyiiheism, they were in your opinion obliged 
to rraounce the commerce of mauikind^ and all 
the offices and amusements of life* l^ow, how 

• 

siich an extravagant and intemperate zeal as you 
here describe, can, humanly aqpeaking, be can« 
' sidemd as one of the diief causes of the tjiitck 
propagation of Omstumity, in oppositidn to all 
the established powers of Paganism) is a cjircum? 
stance I can by no means comprehepd* The 
Jeswt mifisipnaries, idioae human prudenpe no 
one will question, were quite of a contnuy.way 
of thinking ; and broiight a deserved censure 
upon themselves fin* not scrupling to propagate 
the faith of Christ, by indulging to their Pagan 
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converts a frequent mie of idolatrcms ceremo* 
iiie^t Upoti the whole it appears to me^ that 
the Chfisdan9 were In no wise indebted to the 
Jewish religion for the zeal with which they pro* 
pagated the gospel amongst Jews a^ well as Oen«- 
tiled} atid that such a zeal as you describe^ let 
its principle be what you please, could never 
have been devised by any human understanding 
as a probable mean of promoting the progress 
of a reformation in religiott, much less could it 
have been thought of or ad(^ted by a few igno* 
rant and unconnected men. 

In expatiating upon this subject you have 
tak^ an oppwtunity of remarking, that ^^ Uie 
c(Miteimporarie6..of Moses and Joshua h$id bebeld 
with cureless indiflference the most amazing 
mirades-^Hand that, iti contradiction to every 
known principle of the human mind, that singu* 
lar people (the Jews) seems to have yielded a 
stronger and more ready assent to the traditions 
of their remote ancestors than to the evidence 
of their own senses." This observMion bears 
hard upon the veracity of the Jewish Scr^tures; 
and, was it true, would force us either to reject 
them, or to admit a position as extraordinary as 
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a miracle itsdf^that the testtmony of others 
produced in the human mind a stronger degree 
of coiivictipn, concerning a matter of fact, than 
the testimony of the senses themselves. It hap- 
pens however, in the present case^ that we are 
uiider no necessity of either rejecting the Jewish 
Scriptures, or of admitting such an absurd posi- 
tion; for the fact is not true, that the cpintem- 
poraries of Moses and Joshua beheld with care- 
less indifference the miracles related in the Bible 
to have been performed in their £ivour. That 
these miracles were, not sufficient to awe the 
Israelites into an uniform obedience to the The- 
ocracy, cannot be denied; but whatever reasons 
mlEiy be thought best adapted to account for the 
propensity of the Jews to idolatry, aod their fre- 
quent defection from the worship of the One true 
God, ^^ a stubborn incredulity^' cannot be admit- 
ted as one of them* 

To men, indeed, whose understandings have 
been enlightened by the Christian revelation, and 
enlarged by all the aids of human learning ; 
who are under no temptations to idolatry from 
without, and whose reason from within would 
revolt at the idea of . worshipping the infinite 
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\ 

Afkihi^ of tile u&iverse under any created sym* 

l|^I j-r^ta men wha are con^ieHed, by tbe ul^nost 
e^^ertjon of their reason, to actmit aa^ an irrefrsu^ 
^hte trutiw what pu^e« the first principles of 
all reasoning — the eternal existence of an im- 
caused Being ; and who are conscious that they 
cannot give a full aoconnt of any one pbamome- 
im^ in nature, from the rotation of the great orbs 
%f tba univerK ta the germination of a bkde of 
gross, without having recourse to him as tlie 
pnilsary in£<HB{tfehensible causec^it; — and who, 
j^qiA 9€tcip^ him every iidieire, have, by 9* strange 
lAfiftUty (converting an excess of evidence into a 
pi^ni^ptei of disbelief,) at times doubted con«> 
$;eiqiiig his ^xJ^tencB any where, and made the 
¥^ry M^iver^i; their GFod}-*^,o men of such a 
9t$^mp» it appears almost an incredible thing, 
th«^t any human Wng which had s6en the ordep 
of natjare ij^t^rri^pted^ or tli^ uniibriBdty of* its 
Cjpurse w^pended,, though but for a moment,, 
should ever s^fterwards lose die impression of 
jCev^rential awe which they j;^>prehend weuld 
]]Lave be^ exci<;ed in their minds. But what* 
l^er ei^t th^ visible interposition of the Deity 
might have in removing the scepticism, or coh- 

c 
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iirmiog the faith of a few philosophers, it is with 
me a very great doubt, whether the people in 
general of our days would be more strongly af- 
fected by it than they appear to have been in 
the days of Moses. .4 

A '•■.'■ 

. Was any people under heaven to escape tile* 
certain destruction impending over them, from 
the close pursuit of an enraged and irresistible 
enemy, by seeing the waters of the ocean becom- 
ing a wall to them on their right hand and on their 
left ; they would, I apprehend, be agitated by 
the very same passions we are told the Israelites 
"^ere, when they saw the Sea returning to his 
strength, and swallowing up the host of Pha- 
raoh } they wotddfear the Lordj they would be- 
Ueve the Lord^ and they would efxpress their faith 
and their fear by praising the Lord: — ^they would 
not behold such a great work Vfith careless indlf^ 
ference^ but with astonishment and terror ; nor 
would: you be; able to detect the slightest vestige 
of stubborn incredulity ill their song of gratitude. 
No length of time would be able to blot from 
their minds the memory of such a transaction, tir 
induce a doubt concerning its Author; though 
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future hunger and thirst might make them call 

out for water and bread, with a desponding and 
rebellious importunity. 

But it was not at the Red Sea only that the 
Israelites. regarded with something more than a 
carejess ind^erence the amazing miracles which 
God had wrought ; for, when the law was de- 
clared to them from mount Sinai, all the people 
saw the thunderings^ and the lightnings^ and the 
noise of^e tempestiand the mountains smoking ; 
and when the people saw it^ they removed and stood 
afar off"; and they said unto Moses j Speak thou 
WithuSy and we wilt hear ; dut let not God sptak 
with us^ kst we ^?e.— -This again, Sir, is the 
Scripture account of the language of the con* 
temporaries of Moses and Joshua ; and I leave it 
to you to consider whether this is the language of 
^ftubb&m^ncredulity and careless indifference. 

We are told in Scripture, too, that whilst any 
pf the contemporaries of Moses and Joshua were 
alive, the whole people served the Lord; the 
unpression which a sight of the miracles had 
Qiade, was never ei&ced'--^nor the obedience, 
which might have been expected a^^a natural 

€ 2 
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consequence, r^fased— till Moses and Jo»hua> 
ftnd all their contemporaries, were gathere4 
unto their fathers j till anoOier generaHon qfter 
.hem arose, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the 
&)orks which he had done for hra^l^ But ilie 
fei^pk served the Lsird off the d<^s of Joshm^ 
and all the d^^ of the elders that outWoed Joshua^ 
^ho had seen all the great works qfthe Lord^ that 
ke did for Israel. 
* 

I am far from thinl^ing you, Sir, unacquainted 

with Scripturie, or desirous of sinking the weight 
of its testimony ; but as the words of the history 
from which you must have derived your obser- 
va^on, will not s&ppprt yi>u in imputing c^r^kss 
indifference to the contetnporaries of Moses, or 
stubborn increduU^ tp the foref^ers of the Jews, 
I know not what can havo inducted you to pass 
so severe a peosure upon th^ip^ eiKcept that you 
look upon a lapse into idolatry as a proof of infi- 
^lity. In answ^ to this I woAiild remark^ that 
¥dtfa equal soundness of argum^it we ough!t i% 
iaSdv^ that every oiie who trasfsgresikes a teligioni 
disbelieves it ; and that'eveiy individuaj;, who ill 
psn^ comifiuiuty Incufs civil pajn^ and pen^^i^fi 
Iba disbelieyejr of the existence erf the authority 
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by which they are inflicted* The sanctions of ^e^ 
Mosaic law were^ in your opinion, terminated 
within the narrow liiiiits of thist life; in that par- 
ticular, then, they must have resembled the sanc- 
tions of all other civil laws : transgress and die 
is the language of every one of them, as well a&' 
that of Moses ; and I know not what reason we: 
have to expect that the Jews, who were ank 
mated by the same hopes of tempcH'al rewards, 
impelled by the same fears of temporal punish** 
ments, with the rest of mankind, should have 
been so singular in their ccmduct^ as never to 
have listened to the clamours of passion before 
the i^titl voice of reason y as never to have pre-^ 
feired a present gratification of sense, in the lewd 
celebration of idolatrous rites, before the xiglA 
observance of iricsome ceremonies* 

Befbre I release you from the trouble of this 
Letter^ I cannot he^ observing, that I 6ouId 
have wished 3^u had furbished yocir reader ^th 
liiiidiorch's answers to the objectioiis of the Jew 
O&AnOy concemitig the perpetud ob%atio|i of 
the law of Menses. You have indeed mentioned 
Limbbrch with respect^ in a short note ; but 
tbough yoii hafve studio«isIy pirt; mto the )nOulii!s 
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of the Judaisii^Chriatijin in tfee apostolic days, 
^d with great strength insertfed in ypur text, 
wliatever has b«en Kjid by OroMo or othew 
against Christianity, from the supposed perpef- 
tuity of the Mosaic dispensation j yet you have; 
not&youred us vrith any one of the numerous; 
replies which have been made to the^ seemingly, 
strong objections. You are pleased, it is true, 
to say, "that the industry of our learned divines 
has: abundantly explained the ambiguous lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, and the ambiguous 
conductof the apostolic teachers.'* It requires; 
Sir, no learned industry to explain what is so ob- 
vious and so express, that he who runs may read 
it. The language of the CMd Testament is this : 
EehoU, the days cmci mth the Lord, that ImU 
make a new covenant mth the house of Israel, and, 
TvHh the house ofJudah; not according to the 
covenant that I made «**«ft ih^ faihers, in ihe 
day that I took them by the hand to bring them 
out of the land of Hgypt. This, methinks, is a 
clear and solemn declaration — there is no ambi- 
guity at all in it—that the covenant with Moses^ 
was not to be perpetual, but was in some future 
tiiM to give way to a nav covenants I will not 
detain you with an explanation i>{ what Moses. 
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hunself^as said upon this subject ; but you may 
try j. if you please^ whether you can apply the . 
f^llowmg declaration^^ which Moises made to the 
Jig^ws^ to any prophet or succession of prophets^ 
with the same propriety that you can to Jesus 
Christ:— 7%e- Lord thy God mil raise up unto 
tb^e a Prophet Jrom the midst qfthee^of thy bre\ 
tffren^' like unto me : unto him shall ye hearken. 
If you think this ambiguous or obscure, I &n- 
swer. That it is not a history, but a prophecy, 
and, as such, ujiavoidably liable to some degree 
of obscurity, till interpreted by the event. 

r ' ' < ' . 

_: Nor was the conduct of the Apostles more 
ambiguous than the language of the Old Testa- 
ment : they did not indeed at first comprehend 
the whole of the nature of the tiew dispensation : 
and when they did understand it better, they 
did not think proper upon every occasion to use 
their Christian liberty ; but, with true Christian 
parity, accommodated themselves in matters of 
iodiiBferenGe ta the prejudices of their weaker 
brethren. But he who changes his conduct with 
a change of sentiments, proceeding from an in- 
crease of knowledge, is not ambiguous in biii 
ccna^ttcfej^ lior should he be accused of a culpable 
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duplicity, wlio iH a matter of tbe lart importance 
endeavours to oooeiliate the good^will of aB, by 
confirming in a few initocent observances to the 
particidar persuasions of different men. 

One remsaik more^ and I have dooe. In jour 
account of the Gnostics, yon have given us a very 
minute cafcdc^e of the >ol]g6ctiofi8 \rihich Aey 
made to the authority of Moses, firom his account 
of the creation^ of the patriarchs, of the law, and 
of the attributes of tiie Deity. I Mve oot lei* 

sure to examine i^hether 4he Gnostics of formei 

. ' ..... 

ages really made all the objections you have 
mentioned^ I take it for graiited, upon your 
authority, that ihey did : but I atn certam, i£ 
they did, that the Gnostics of modem times have 
no reason to be j>uffed up with their knowledge, 
pr -to be had in admiration as tnen of isubtile 
penetration . or refined emditien : they ane aH 
miserable copiers of their bi^tkren of antiqu£ty ; 
'and neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Scling'* 
broke, nor Voltaire, hav^ been able to produce 
scarce a single new ol^eGtiosi. You think that 
the JFathers have not properly answered, the 
Gnostics. I make »o question^ Sir, you aie 
aWp t/» answer them to your own aatiafkeiion. 
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and informed of every thing that has been said 

by our industrious divines upon the subject ; and 

we should have been glad, if it had fallen in 

ivith your plan to have administered together 

with the poison its antidote : but since that is 

not the case, lest its malignity should spread 

too far, I must just mention it to my younger 

readers, that Leland and others, in their replies 

to the tnodcm Deists, have given very full, and 

as many learned men apprehend, very satisfac- 

' tory answers to every one of the objections which 

you have derived from the Gnostic Heresy, 

\- • ■ 
X am, &c» 



LETTER II. 






SIR. 



' ' -J 



^^ Thx: doctrine of a future life, improved by 
every: additional cirpumstance which coidd give 
weight and efficacy to that important truth/' 
is the second of the causes to which you^ at- 
tribute the quick iscrease of Christianity. Now 
if we impartially consider the circumstances of 
the persons to whom. the doctrine, not simply of 
a future life, but of a future life accompanied 
with punishments as well as rewards ; apt only, 
of the immortality of the soul, but of the immor- 
tality of the soul accompanied with that of the 
resurrection, was delivered ; I canned; be of opi- 
nion that, abstracted from the supernatural tes- 
timony by which it was enforced, it could have 
met with any very extensive reception amongst 
jthem. 

It was not that kind of future life which they 
expected } it did not hold out to them the pu- 
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nisbments of the infernal regions as anilesfabulas* 
To. the question, Quid §i post mortem maneant 
/mimi.^ they could not answer with Cicero and 
the philosophers — Beatos esse concedo ; because 
there was a great probability that it might be 
quite otherwise with them. I am not to l6ara 
that there are. passages to be picked up in. the 
writings of the antients which might be produced 
a£i proofi of their expecting a future state <^ 
punishment for the flagitidtis; but this opinion 
was worn out ofcredit* before the -time of our 
Saviour :• the whole disputation in the first book 
of tile TusGulan Questions, goes upon the other 
supposition. Nor was the absurdity of the doc- 
tirine of future punishments confined ' to the 
writings of the philosophers, or the circles of the 
learned and polite ; for Cicero, to mention no 
others, makes no secret of it in his public plead- 
ings before the people at large. You yourself. 
Sir, have rderred to his oration for Cluentius : 
in this oration, you may remember, he makes 
great mention of a very abandoned fellow, who 

had forged I know not how many wills, mur- 

« 

dered I know not how many wives, and perpe- 
trated a thousand other villanies j yet ieven to 
this profligate, by name Oppianicys, he is per- 
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isiiaded tiiat death was not the occasion of any 
^Vil*« H^nee^ I think, we may conclfide5 that 
midi ^the Romans as wer^ not wholly infected 
^ith the annihilating notions of Epicurus^ but 
entertained (whedier &om Temote tradition or 
enlightened argumentation) hopes of a fhture 
life, had ho manner of expectation of such a life 
as included in it die severity of punishment de- 
nounced in the Christian scheme against the 
wicked. 

Nor was It that kind of future life >¥hich tbey 
wished : they would have been glad enough of 
jin Elysium which could have admitted into it 
men who had spent this life in the perpetration 
of every vice which csax debase and pollute the 
Juiman heartt To abandon every seducing gra^ 
tification of sensci to pluck up every latent root 
of ambition^ to subdue every impuke of revenge^ 
to divest themselves of every inveterate babit in 
which their glofy and their pleasure consisted ; 

• Nam aupc quidem ijuid iawJero mail tlli mow Atttilit ? 
nisi fort^ ineptiis ac fabulis ducimur, ut existimemu^ apnd 
inferos impiorum supplicia perferre, ac plures illic offendisse 
biimcos quam hfc rdiqnissc— quae si fidsa smt, id qiiodomnes 

3 



•«( 
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.ta do all this and ii)ore> before they coidd loolc 
up to ^he doctrine of a future life without tt^ror 
and amaze^ieut? waa not, op^ would think,, an 

• 

easy undertaking : nor was it Ukely tba^t m^ny 
would fqpu^k^ ^ religious institutioi)s of th^? 
a^estors, set ^t nought the gods 'under w\\me 
auspices the, Capitol had been foijtnd^, and 
Rome Ef^e n)isl;r^ of the world ; and m^ 
thems^lvei? tf> h^ persuaded into the b^lJM^f <f£ e 
tenet, the very mention of which xn9d» FeHi( 
tremble, by any thing less than a full CQUvic^ 
tion of the supernatural authority o£ thos^ whQ 
taught it. 

The sev0ra»l schools: (^Gentile philosophy had 
discussed, with vo small subtlety^ every argils 
ment which reason coujLd suggest, for and agaj^nst 
the immortality pf the soul ; apd those uneqrt^iti 
gUmn^rings of th^ light of nature would h^^ve 
prepared the minds ^f the learned £^r ^ reci^ 
tion of the full illustration of this subject by the 

gos^d,^ had Aot the i-mrreption h^m * pail; of 
^e <toctrinfi therein advanced. But Aa* this 

€;orporeajl £^n^ which i^ hourly ^oulderi$|g 
aw^y, and resolved jit.Ust iiit<?. the «wli*ti#gu^ied 
nna^ <rfel?J»«ntji fi^om y^<^ it yfm alt ftst de* 
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rived, should ever be clothed with immortalily ; 
that Uiis corruptible should ever put on incorrup-^ 
ti(^; is a truth so far removed from the appre- 
hepsion of philosophical research, so diissonant 
froiii the common conceptions of mankind, that 
aiitongst all ranks arid persuasions of men it \iras 
esteemed an impossible thing. At Athens the 
phili^opher^ had lilstened with patience to St. 
Paul, whilst they conceived him but a setter forth 
of strange gods ; but as soon as they cornpre- 
hended that by the apagratrsg he meant the resur- 
rection, they turned from him wltH contempt. It 
was principally the insisting upon the same to- 
pic, which made Festus think that much learning 
had made him mad. And the questions, How 
. are the dead raised up ? and, ' With what body do 
ihey come? seem^ by PauPs solicitude to answer 
them with fulness arid precision^ to have been 
not unfrfeqiiently proposed to Mm by thoSe \*ho 
were desirous of becoming Christians, 

The doctrine of it future life then, as pro- 
mulged in the gospel, being neither agreeable to 
the expectations, nor corrcfsponding with the 
wishes, nor conformable to the reason, of the 
Gentiles, I can discover no motive (setting aside 
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the true one, the divine power of its first 
preachers) which could induce them to, receive^ 
it } and, in consequence of their beUef, to con-* 
form iheir loose morals to the rigid standard of 
gospel purity, upon the mere authority of a ifew 
contemptible fishermen of Judea. And even 
you yourself) Sir, seem to have changed your 
opinion concerning the efficacy of the expectation 
of a future life in converting the Heathens, when , 
you observe, in therfollpwing chapter, that " the 
Pagan multitude reserving their gratitude for 
temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestima- 
ble present of life and immortality which was 
offered to mankind by Jesu^ of Nazareth/' 

.. Montesquieu is of opinion that it will ever be 
impossible for Christianity to establish itself in 
China and the East, from this circumstance^ that 
it prohibits a plurality of wives. How then could 
it have been possible for it to have pervaded the 
voluptuous capital, and traversed the utmost 
limits of the empire of Rome, by the feeble ef- 
forts of human industry, or human knavery ? 

But the Gentiles, you are of opinion, were 

< ■^■' 

. converted by their fears .t and reckon the doc- 
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tnoes of Cbrist'9 ^edy o.ppearance^ of the milk 
l^miuip, and of the general conflagration^ 
amongst thQS6 additional circmfiistandes which 
gave weight to that concerning a fiitiire state^ 
B^o^ I proceed to the examination of the ^« 
ci^cy of those sev^al circumstances in alarming^^ 
the apprehensions of the Gentiloa^ what if I should 
gra«^ your position ? Still the main question r^. 
Cur$^T-From what source did they derive the feara 
whieh converted them ? Not surely from the 
q^ere human labours of* men, i»ha were every 
wb^^ spoken against, made a spectade o^ and 
C00si4ei^ as tibe filth of the world, and the offi 
scouring of aU thingsitP^Qot surely fiiom the hu* 
man powers of him who professed himself rude 
in spe^hx w iodiJ^ pmome emten^tikk^ and a 
despise of lAg ^4fcdSenq/t qf ^teech, and ihet entu 
^ing mrifs qfnmts V^isdon No, »ich wretched 
in^VW^mts^ were hut ill fitfe^ tp inspire the 
ha^g^ty wd the learned Romans with ainy other 
pas^^s tbaa those of jnty or cbQtempt. 

Now> SiP> if yon pkase, we mil consider that 
universal expectation of the approaching end of 
4t)ie WQ?ld» which, you think, had such great influ- 
ence in ceeverting the Pagans to the profession 
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of Christiariity. The near approach, you say, 
of this wonderful event had been predicted by 
the Apostles, " though the revolution of seven- 
teen centuries has instructed us not to press too 
closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation," That this opinion, even in the times 
of the Apostles, had made its way into the Chris- 
tian church, I'readily admit ; but that the Apos- 
tles ever either predicted this . event to others, or 
cherished the expectation of it in themselves^ 
does not seem probable to me. As this is a point 
of some difficulty and itfiportance, you will suffer 
nie to explain it at some length. 

It must be owned that there are several pas- 
sages in the writings of the Apostles, which, at 
first view, seem to countenance the opinion you 
have adopted. Now^ says St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the /Romans, it is high time to (make out of 
skep ; for now is our salvation nearer than when 
we. believed. The night is far spent^ the day is at 
hmd* And in his First Epistle to the Thessa- 
loiiians he comforts such of them as were sorrow- 
ing for the loss of their; frien'd?, by assuring them 
that they were not lost for ever j but that the 
lA)rdj when he came, would bring them with 
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Jhim ; md that they would not, in the participof- 
tion of any blessings, be in any wisebehind those 
.who should happen then to be alive : we, says 
he (the Christians of whatever age or country, 
agreeable to a frequent use of the pronoun «m), 
mhkh are alive and remain unto ilie coming of the 
Lord J shaU no/ preoent them which are asleep ; 
fyr ibe Lord himself shall descend fiom heaoen 
lOHth a shoutf with the voice o^ the archangel, and 
mfft the frump of God, and the dead in Ckrisf 
shall risejirst; then we which are alive, and re- 
wain, shall be caught up together with them in the 
chudsy to meet the Lord. In his Epistle to the 
Philippians he exhorts his Christian brethren 
not to disquiet themselves with carking cares 
about their temporsd concerns, from this power- 
fill consideration, that the. Lord was at hand: ' 
'Let your moderation be kn(mn unto aU men f the 
Lord is at hand I be carejul about nothing. The 
Apostle to the Hebrews inculcates4;be same doc- 
trine, adfflonkhing his converts to prwohe one 
unother to love, and to good works ; and so mmk 
the more, as they saiw ike day approaching^ Tlie 
i^e in which the Apostles lived, is frequently 
balled by them the end of the world, the last 
days, the last hour, I think it unnecessary, Sir> 
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to trouble you with an explication of these and 
other similar texts of Scripture, t?hich are usually 
adduced in support of your opinion ; since I 
h<^ to be able to give you a direct proof, that 
the Aposdes neither eomforted themsdves, ndr 
encouraged others, with the delightM hope ci 
seeing their Muster coming again into the world. 
It is evident then that St. John, who survived aU 
the olher Apostles, could not have had any such 
expectation ; since in the Book of the Revelation, 
the future events of the Christian church, which 
were not to take place, many of them, till a long 
series of years after his death, and some of which 
have not yet been accomplished, are there mi-* 
hutely described. St. Peter, in like manner, 
ittrongly intimates, that the day of the Lord 
might b^ said to be at hand, though it was at 
the distance dra thousand years or more ; for in 
replying to the taunt of those ^o did then, or 
i^ould in future ask, Where is the promise of his 
coming I he says, Beht^ed^ be not ignorant of this 
6ne things that one day is mth the Lord as a 
ihousimd yearSy and a Aousemd years as one day: 
The Lord is not slack concerning hisprondse^ as 
some men count slackness. And he speaks of 
putting off bis tabernacle, as the Lord had shewed 
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him ; and of his endeavour, that the Christians 
after his decease might be able to have these 
things in remembrance : so that it is past a 
doubt, he could not^ be of opinion that the 
Lord would come in his t^me. As to St. Paul, 
upon a partial view of whose writings the doe- 
trine concerning the speedy cpmixig of Christ is 
principally fpupd^d j, . it is manifest that he.wa§ 
conscious he should not live to see it, notwith- 
standing the expression before mentioned, 'we 
which are alive ; for he foretels his own death in 
express terms — 4he time of my departtare is at 
hand ; and he speaks of his reward, not as im- 
mediately to be conferred on tuoi i but as laid up 
and reserved for him till some future day- — / have 
Jbught.a goad Jighty I have Jinished my course / 
hfimtfqrih there is laid up Jirr me a crown of 
righffiousness^ iwJiich ttie Lord^ the righteous Judge,y 
sihflU give me at tJmt day. There is moreover 
one passage in his writings, which is so expre^ 
^nd full to the purpose, that it will put tiie iflftt^. 
ter I think beyond all doubt j it opcurs in Jbis 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians: they^i rt. 
seems, had either by misinterpreting som<e parfs 
of his former letter to them, or by the preachipg 
of some, who had not the spirit of truth j by 
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some means or other, they had been led to ex- 
pect the speedy coming of Christ, • and been 
greatly disturbed in mind upon that aceoUirt. 
1*0 remove this error, he writes to them in the 
following very solemn and affectionate manner i 
JVe beseech you^ brethren^ by the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christy and by our gathering together 
unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mrnd^ or be 
troubled^ neither by spirit^ nor by wordi nor by 
letter as from us^ as that the day of the Lord is at 
hand; let no man deceive you by any means. He 
then goes on to describe a falling away, a great 
corruption of- the Christian church, which waisto 
hmppeil before the day of the Lbrd; Now by; 
this revelation of the man of sin, this mystery of 
iniquity, which is to be consumed with the spirit 
of his mouth, destroyed by the brightness of his 
coming, we. have every reason to believe, is to 
be under&toodthe past and present abominations 
di the church of Rome. - How. then can it be 
said. of. Paul, who clearly foresaw this corruption 
M)ove ! seventeen hundred years ago, that he ex- 
pected the coming of the Lord in hid own day ? 
Let us press, Sir, the mysterious ki^uage of 
pibphecy amd revelation as closely as you please j 
but let us press it truly j and we may, perhaps. 
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find reason from thence to receive, with lessr re* 
luctance^ a religion, which describes a corrup- 
tion^ the strangeness of which, had it not be6n 
foretold in unequivocal terms^might have amazed 
evea a friend to Christianity* 

T 

I will produce you. Sir, a prophecy, which 
the mbr6 cl6sely you press it, the more res^Kin 
you. will have to believe, that the speedy coming 
of Christ could never have been prtdiciedhy the 
Apostles. Take it, as translated by Bii^op 
Newton : But the Spirit speaketh €xpres$lyy^ that 
in the latter iimes^ some shall apostatize from the 
faUh ; giving heed to erroneous spirits^ and doc^ 
irines concerning demons, through the hypocrisy 
tf liars ; having their conscience seared mth a red 
hot iron ; forbidding io marry, and commamBng 
to abstain from iTieii^^.— *-Here you have an ex-* 
press prophecy — the Spirit hath spok^ it— ^tbat 
in the latter times — ^not immediately, but at 
some distant period-^-'4some should apostalfae 
from the faith — some who had been Christians, 
Should in truth he fio iio longer— *-but ^<!ni}d, 
give heed t6 erroneous spirite, and doctrines con- 
cernihg demons : — Press tM^ expresnon closely^ 
and you may, perhaps, discover in it the ei^ro* 
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vieous tenets, and the d^moQ (>r saint worship 
of the church of Rome ;-rthrough d^e hypocrisy 
x}f Uars :-^You reccgni&^e, no doabt, tiie prieisti- 

jbood^ stnd the m$actyf0l$gkt^;- Shaving tbeit 

cbnecienoe se&redlfit^ aa^ed-bct iront-^Callous, 
indeed, Inu^t hi& conscienoe be, who traffics in 
indulgeiicds.^-^-foribidding to marrj, and com* 
maiiding to abiitein from meats >^This langua^ 
Heedst no pks^ng ; it discovers, ni once, tlie mi^ 
hi^py Votari^ oif tn^msticUfe, and the mortid 
^n of eatibg flesh on &st days. 






. If, notwithstanding what has been Baid, yon 
ahotdd still be of opinion, that the Apostl€6 
expected Christ would come in thdr time ; it 
^ill not foUow, that this their error ought in ^xs^ 
wise to diminish dieir authority as preachers of 
|lie gospel. I am semible this position may 
alarm even soise well*^ wishers to Christianity \ 
and sup]^y its enemies with wiiat they will tfaidc 
an ifrefragitble urgi^ment The Apostles^ they 
wSl say, were inspired witli tiie spirit of tiiith ; 
pxA yet they fd^into a gross mistake, concern- 
ing a matter of great importance : Ipow is this to 
be recondiled ? Pethaps, in the fdiowing manner: 
Wheii the time of our Saviour's ministry was 
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nearly at an end, he thought proper to raise the 
spirits of his disciples, who were quite cast dowii 
with what he had told them about his design of 
leaving them ; by promising, that he would send 
to them the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 4he 
Spirit of truth ; who should teach them all things, 
fmd lead them into all truth. And we ^now^ 
that this his promise was accomplished on the 
day of Pentecost, when they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost j and we know fiiither, that fhom 
that time forward, they were enabled to speak 
with tongues, to work miracles, to preach tiie 
word .with power, and to comprehend the mys* 
tery of the new dispensation which was commit- 
ted unto them. But we have no reason from 
bence to conclude, that they were immediately 
inspired with the apprehension of whatever might 
be known j that they became acquainted with 
all kinds, of truth : they were undoubtedly led 
into such truths as it was necessary for them to 
know, in order to their converting the world to 
Christianity ; but in other things, they were pro- 
bably left to the exercise of their understandings, 
qs .other men usually are. But surely they might 
be proper witnesses of the life and resurrection 
of Christ, though they were not acquainted with 
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every thing which might have been known; 
though, in particular,- they were ignorant of the 
precise time when ^ur Lord would come to judge 
the world. It can ' be no impeachment, either 
of their integrity as men, or their ability as 
historians, or their honesty as preachers of 
the gospel, that they were unacquainted with 
what had never been revealed to them; that 
they fc^owed their own understandings where 
they had no better light to guide them ; speaking 
from conjecture, when they could not speak from 
ceirtainty; of themselves, when they had no 
commandment of the Lord. They knew but in 
part,' and they prophesied but in pisirt ; and con- 
cerning this particular point, Jesus himself had 
told them, just as he was about finally to leave 
them, that it was not for them to know the times 
and the seasons^ which Ihe Father had put in his 
own power. Nor is it to be wondered at, that 
the Apostles wete left in a state of uncertainty 
concerning the time in which Christ should 
appear; since beings far more exalted, and more 
highly favoured of Heaven, thian they, were under 
an equal degree of ignorance : Of that day^ says 
our Saviour, and of that hour^ knoweth no one ; 
no^ not the angels which are in heaven^ wither the 
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S(m^ but the Father onbf. — I am afraid^ Sir^ I 
have tired you yiith Scripture quotations ; but if 
I have been fortunate enough to convince you, 
either that the speedy coming of Christ was 
never expected, much less predicted^ by the 
Apostles } or that their mistake in that particu<« 
lar expectation, caa in no degree diminish the 
general weight of their testimony as historiansy 
I shall not be sorry for the enmd I may have 
occasioned you. 

The doctrine of the Millennium is tlie second 
of the circumstances which you produce, as giv-* 
ing weight to that of a future state ; and you re-* 
present this doctrine as having been <^ carefully 
inculcated by a succession of the Others, from 
Justin Martyr and Irenaeus down to Lactantius;'' 
and observed that, when ^' the edifice of the 
church was almost completed, the temporary 
support was laid aside :" and in the notes you 
ref^ us^ as a fmo£ of what you advance, to 
<^ Iremeus, the disciple q£ Fapms, who had seen 
the Apostle St. John/' and to the second Dift« 
logue ci Justin with Trypho« 

I wlsh^ Sir, you had turned to Eusebius, for 
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tlie character of tftis Papias, trho had seieh thd 
A|)oitle St« John } yoa #ould there JiaVe fo«d4 
hiiil repmented as fiitde better than a credulouil 
eid woman; very averse from re^diilg, but aaiiigkti 
ily given to pibk up stories atod tradltioci^ taekt 
td Abulous ^ amongst which Eusebhii teekiMis 
th& of the Millennium one. N^r is f t^ I »ppfe^ 
hirad, quite certaun, that Papiis ef^ saw^ tfiueh 
less d&omrsed^ as seems to be i^^uatdd, ^th 
lite Apostite St John,. Eosiebiits M^kB rather, thM 
it was John the Prei^yter h6 biMd se^ii^ But 
what if he had seen the Apostle himsdif ? MatiV 
a weak4ieaded man had undoubtedly seen hitn 
as well as Papias ; and it would be hard indeed 
upon Christians, if they were compelled to re- 
ceive as apostolical traditions the wild reveries 
of ancient enthusiasm, or such crude conceptions 
of ignorant fitnaticiam, as noibii^ but the rust of 
antiquity can render venerable. 

As to the works of Justin, the very dialogue 

you refer to qcmtains a proojf, that the doctrine 

of the Millennium hadnot^ even in his time, the 

universal reception you have supposed; but tluut 

' many Christians of pure and pious principles 
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rejected iU ' I wonder how this passage escaped 
you i but it may be that you followed Tillotson , 
who him$df followed Mede, and r^ad in the 
oiigiBal M instead of (tv ; and thus unwarily vio^ 
lated the idiom of the language, the sense of the 
context, and the authority of the host editions*. 
In the Xiote you observe, that it is unnecessary 
fbr you to iQention all the intermediate fathers 
between Justin and I<actantius, as the. &ct, you 
say, is not disputed; In a man who has read so 
many books, and to so good a purpose, he must 
be captious indeed, who cannot excuse small 
mistakes. That unprejudiced regard to truth, 

* Justin^ in answeriijg* the questioa proposed by Trypho, 
Whether the Christians beUeved the doctrine of the Millen- 
niums-says, ClixoXoymcn nv troy KOu'tu^oTi^y, ota tyu /aev tlcu oi^\oi 

IIoXX»$ $'av x(U T«y Tti; KAOAPAZ KAI EVZEBOYS oyrwy Xftcr- 
riay»y FNOMHS Ti^ro jiAti 'yyw^A^iM, tanifjtdvet o^(. The note SUb- 
. joined to this passage out of Justin^ in Thirlby's £d. an. 1722. 
is, [TloXXi^^ ^av xcu rtav tm Kou\oe,^»{\ Medus (quem sequitur 
Tillotsonusj Reg. Fidei per iii. sect. 9, p. 756/& seq. legit 
rm a Tjjf K»^a§ii. Vehcmenter errant viri prsedari. 

And in Jebb's Edit. an. 1719, we have the following: note; 
Doetrii^a itaque de Millennio, neque erat universalis ecclesieo 
toidiUe/ nee opinio de fide receptB^ &c. 
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however^ ^\^hich is the great characteri&tic of 
every distinguished historian, wilU I am per- 
suaded, make you thank me for recalling to your 
memory, that Origen, the most learned of. all 
the i&thersy and Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria^ 
usually for his immense erudition sumamed the 
Great, were both of them prio]* to Lactantius, 
and both of them impugners of the Millennium 
doctrine. Look, Sir, into Mosheiip, or almost 
any writer of ecclesiastical history j and you will 
find the opposition of Origen and Dionysius to 
this system particularly noticed: look into so 
common an author as Whitby, and in his learned 
treatise upon this subject, you will find he has 
well proved these two propositions : first, that 
this opinion of the Millennium was never gene- 
rally received in the church of Christ j secondly, 
that there is no just ground to think it was de- 
rived from the Apostles. From hence, I think 
we may conclude, that this Millennium doctrine 
(which, by the bye, though it be new modelled, 
is not yet thrown aside) could not have been any 
very serviceable scafibld in the erection of that 
mighty edifice, which has crushed by the weight 
of its materials, and debased by the elegance of 
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its structure, the sta|;elie8t temples of heathen 
superstition. With these remarks, I take leave 
of ttie Millennium; just observing, that your 
third circumstance, the geii»al conft^gration, 
seans to be ^fectually included in yoiir first, tho 
wpeedj ciomsg of Ohrist« 



I am, &c« 



LETTER III, 



aiRy 
You esteem ^^ the mliBCuloua po\?er9 9scribed 
to the primitive church'' as the third of the 
9ec<mdary causes of the rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity. I should be willing to account the mi- 
racles, not merely ascribed tp the primitive 
i^hurch, but r^Uy performed by the ^po^tles, as 
the one great primary cause of the conversion of 
the Gentiles. But waving this consideration, let 
us see whether the miraculous powers, which 
you ascribe to the prinutive church, were in any 
eminent degree calculated to spread the belief of 
Christianity amongst a great and an enlightened 
people. 

They consisted, you tell us, ^* of divine inspi- 
rations, conveyed sometimes in the form of a 
sleeping, sometimes of a waking vision ; and 
were liberally bestowed on all ranks of the &ith- 
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ful, on women as on elders, on boys as well as 
upon bishops/* " The design of tiiese visions/' 
you say, ^^ was for the most part either to disclose 
the future history^ or to guide the present adrni-^ 
nistration of the church.*' You speak of " the 
expulsion of demons as an ordinary triumph of 
religion, usually performed in a public manner ; 
and when the patient was relieved by the skill or 
the power of the exorcist, the vanquished demon 
was heard to confess that he was one of t^e 
&bled gods of antiquity • who had impiously 
usurped the adoration of mankind ;*' and ypu re« 
present ^ven the miracle of the resurrection of 
the dead, as frequently performed on necessary 
occasions. — rCast your eye. Sir, upon the church 
of Rome, and ask yourself (I put tlie question to 
your heart, and beg you will consult that for an 
answer ; ask yourself ) whether her absurd pre- 
tensions to that very kind of miraculous powers^ 
you have here displayed as operating to the in- 
crease of Christianity^ have not converted half her 
members to Protestantism, and the other half to 
Infidelity ? Neither the sword of the civil magis- 
trate, nor the ' possession of the keys dP heaven, 
no^'tbiet^Ors of her spiritual thunder, have been 
able to keep within her pale, even those :^who 

6 . 



bave been bred up in her &ith i ho^ then should 
jou thinks that the very cause which hath al- 
most idxtinguished Christianity among^'Christians^ 
sboufld have established it ammig Pagans ? I beg 
I may not be misunderstood ; I do not take upon 
ttie to say^ that all the miracles recoi^ded in the 
history of the primitive churdh after the aposto- 
tieal age, were fbrgeries ; it is ibfeign to the pre*- 
sent purpose to deliver any opinion iipob tfafat 
subject; but I do beg leave to insii^ upon this^ 
that such of them as were forgeries, must in that 
learned age, by their easy detection, have nther 
impeded than accelerated the progress of Christ 
ttanity; and it appears very probable to me, 
that nothing but theretsent prevailing evidence 
^f TeaT, unqiiestioned, apostolical miracles, could 
have secured the in&nt church fbom bd^ig- de- 
stroyed by those which were &lse3y ascribed 
it * 



It is not every man who can nicely sepatate 
the corruptions of religion from religion itself; 
Hor justly apportion the degrees of ctedit due to 

the diversities of evidence ; and those who have 

'^ » . - 

ability for the task, are usually ready enough to^ 
emancipate themselves from gospel restaraint« 

E 
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(which thwart the propensities of sedse, check 
the ebullitions of passion, and combat thie pre* 
judices of^the world at every turn) by blending 
i^ts naitife simplicity with the superstitions whidi 
have beea derived ^ from it. No argument sot 
well suited to the indolence or the immorality 
of mankind, as that priests of all ages and rdir 
gions are the same: we see the pretensionsi of 
the Romish priesthood to miraculous powersy 
and .we know them to be &Ise ; we are conscious, 
/Uiat they at least must sacrifice their int^rity 
to their interest or their ambition; and beiog. 
persuaded tbat there is a great sam<eness in the 
passions of' mankind, .and in their incentives ta. 
action.; and knowing, that the history of piMS^t 
ages is abundantly stored with similar claims, to^ 
supernatural authority, we tmverse back in ima-^ 
gination the most distant regions of antiquity ;. 
and finding, from a superficial view, nothing to ' 
discriminate one set of men, or one period of 
tijtne, from another ; we hastily conclude, that all 
revealed religion is a cheat, and that the miracles ' 
attributed to the Apostles themselves are isup-i 
ported by no better testimony, nor more worUiy 
oi|r attention, than the prodigies of Pagan story, 
or jthe lying wonders of Papal artifice^ I have, 
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tu> inteotioQ in this place to enlarge upon the 
many circumstances, by which a candid inqui- 
rer after truth might be able to distinguish a 
pointed difierence bet ween the miracles of Christ 
and his Apostles, and the tricks of ancient or 
modern superstition. One observation I would 
just suggest to you upon the subject ; the mi- 
racles recorded in the Old and New Testament 
are so intimately united with the narration of 
common events, and the ordinary transactions 
of life, that you cannot, as in profane history, 
separate the one from the other. My meaning 
will be illustrated by an instance: Tacitus atid 
Suetonius have handed down to us an account of 
Eiany great actions performed by Vespasian; 
as&ofigst the rest they inform us of his having' 
wrought some miracles, of his having cured a 
kme man, and restored sight to one that' was 
biind. But what they tell us of these miracles, 
is so unconnected with every thing that goes' 
b^re'and after, that you may reject the rela- 
tion of them without injuring, in any di^ree, 
the consistency of the narration of the other cir- 
cnmstatices of his life : on the other hand, if you 
rgect the relation of the miracles said to have 
bfeen performed by Jesus Christ, you must 

E 2 
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necessarily reject the account of his whole liftf, 
and of Several transactions, concerning which ^fe 
have the undoubted te'stimony of other writers 
besides the EvangeKsts. But if this argument 
should not strike you, perhaps the following 
observation may tend to remove a little of the 
prejudice usually conceived against gospel rili- 
racles, by men of lively imaginations, from the 
gross forgeries attributed to the first a^es of the 
church. 

The phaenomena of physics are sometimes hap- 
pily illustrated by an hypothesis; aiid the most 
recondite truths of mathematical screiice not un- 
frequently investigated from an absurd position ; 
what if we try the same method of arguing^in the 
case before us ?^ Let us suppose then^ that a riew 
revelation was to he promulged to mankind ; 
^nd that twelve unleanied and unfriended men, 
inhabitants of any country most odious and des*^ 
picable in the eyes of Europe, should by the 
power of God be endowed with tlie feculty of 
speaking languages they had never learned, and 
performing works surpassing all human ability ; 
and that being strongly impressed with a parti« 
cular truth, which they were commissioned to 
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proipulgate, they should travel not only through 
the barbarous regions- of Africa^ but through all 
the . learned and polished states of Europe ; 
preaching every, where with, unremitted sedulity 
a n^w religion, working stupendous miracles in 
att^statipn of their mission, and communicating 
to their.first converts (as a seal of their conver- 
sion) a. variety of spiritual gifts; does it appear 
.probable to you, that after the death of these 
men, and probably after the death of most of 
their immediate successors, who had been zea- 
lously attached to the faith they had seen, so mi- 
jcaculously. confirmed, thatnoi^e would. ever at- 
teiupf; to impose upon the credulous or the ig- 
norant, by ia fictitious claim to supernatural 
powers? would none of < them aspire to the 
gift of tongues ? would none of them mistake 
phrenzy for illumination, and the delusions of a 
heated braip for the impulses of the spirit? 
would nouQ undertake, to cure inveterate dis^ 
orders, to expel demons,, or to raise the dead ? 
As far as I can apprehend, we ought, from such 
11 position, to deduce, by every rule of probable 
reasoning, the precise conclusion, which was in 
feet verified in the case of the Apostles j every 
species of miracles, which Heaven had enabled 
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the first preachers to perform, would be couit* 
, terfeit^d, either from misguided zeal or iDterested 
cunniog, either through the imbecility or tl»e 
iniquity of mankind; and we jnight just as real* 
sonably conclude, that there never was any prdty, 
charity, or chastity in the world, from seeing such 
plenty of pretenders to these virtues, as thait 
there never w^re any real miracles performed, 
.from considering the great stpre of those which 
have been forged. . i ; 

. But, I know not how it has happened, there 
are many in the present age (I am &r from in- 
cluding you,. Sir, in the.number) whose pr^jil- 
dices against all miraculous events, have arisen to 
that height, that it appears to them utterly im- 
possible for any human testimony, however great, 
to establish their credibility. I beg pardon for 
styling their reasoning, prejudice; I have no 
design to give offence by that word ; they may, 
with equal right, throw the same imputation 
upon mine ; and I think it just as illiberal ia 
divines, to attribute the scepticism of every Deist 
to wilful infidelity; as it is in the Deists to refer 
the faith of every divine to professional bias. J 
have not had so little intercourse with mankind. 



9f / 
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HOT' shunned so nfuch the delightful freedom 
of social converse, as ta be ignorant, thatttiere 
arexaany men of upright morals and good un- 
derstandings, to whom, as you express it, ^^ a 
latent and even involuntary scepticism adheres ; 
and who would be glad to be persuaded to foe 
Christians: and how severe soever ^ome men may 
be in their judgments concerning one. another ; 
yet we Christians, at least, hope and believe, that 
the great Judge of all will make allowance for 
". our habits of study and reflection," for various 
circumstances, the efficacy of which, in giving a 
particular bent to the understandings of men, we 
can neither comprehend, nor estimate; JPor the 
sake of such men, if such, should ever be induced 
to throw an hour away • in the perusal of these 
letters, suffer me to step for a moment 6ut of my 
%ay, whilst I hazard an observation or two upon 
the subject. 

« 
r • 

Knowledge is rightly divided by Mr. Locke 
into, intuitive, sensitive, and demonstrative. ' It 
.is ciear> that a past miracle can neitiber be the 
object of sense nor of intuition^ nor consequently 
of demonstration j • we cannot then,^phiiosophi- 
cally speakingy be said to know, that a miracle 
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has ever been performed* But^ in all the great 
concerns of life, we are influenced by probabi*' 
lity rather than knowledge ; and <>f probability^ 
the same great author estaJ6Usb?s two fpimda- 
tions ; a conformity to our own e^s^perience, aod 
tl^ testimony of others. Now; it is contended^ 
that by the opposition of thes0 two principles^ 
probability is destroyed ; ^or, . in other terms^ 
that human te^mony can never influence the 
inind to assent to a proposition repugnant to 
imiform experience.—Whose es^peiience do you 
mean ? You will not say, your own j for the ex- 
periencj^ qf an individual reaches but a little way $ 
and no doubt, you d^ily assent to a thousand 
truths in politics, in physics, and in the b|i$in^8Sf 
of common life, whiph you have nevpr seen veri» 
6ed by experience.— You will not produce the. 
experifTQfse of your friends } for that can ^xten4 
itself but a little way beyond your own.— But 
by uniform experience, I conceive, you are 
desirous of understanding the experience of all 
^ges apd iiatiops^ since the foundation of the 
wo^ld. I ans wer» first j how is it that you become 
acqu£unte4 with the e;^peti9iice of all ages^and 
nations ? Ypii will reply, frop history^r— Be it 
9d :~P«ru5e 4hep by far the most ancient records 
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of antiquity: and if you fipd no mention of mi. 
racliss in them, I give up the points Yes{ — but 
eyery thing related therein respecting mir^clc^^ 
13. to.be reckoned fehulous.-^Why?— Beamse 
Adracles contradict thp e^p^ence of all ages 
and nations. Do you not percMvp, Sir, i^t yoyi 
beg the very qu^l^on in debate? for we affirm, 
that the great and learned nation of Egypt, th^t 
the Heathens inhabiting the lapd of (>naaQ, that 
the numerous people of the J0ws, and the nations 
whidi, fi)r ages, aurrqunded tbc^n^have all had 
great experience of miracles* You cannot ptheis- 
cmse obviate this conclusion^ ths^n by question}- 
ing the authenticity of that book, $:pdcerning 
Whidi^ Newton^ 'when he was writing; his Cord* 
mentary oii Daniel, expressed himsdf to the per- 
son* from wliom I had the anecdote, and whieJk 
deserves not to be lost : « I find more sure iti^ks 
<if attihenticiity in the Bible, than in any profane 
history whatsoever.** 

V . . . ' . . - , 

However^ I mean not to press you with the 
argument ad 'V4Tectmdi&m ; it is needless to sOi. 
licit your inodestyj when it may be possible, 

♦ Dr. Stmth, Me Master of Trinity College. 
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perhaps, to make an impression upon your judjgf'' 
ment : I answer, therefore, in the i^econd place, 
that the admission of the principle by which you 
reject miracles, will lead us into absurdity. The 
•laws of gravitation . are the most obvious^of all 
the laws of nature ; every person in eveiy part of 
the globe, must of necessity have had experience 
of them. There was a time when no one was 
acquainted with the laws of magnetism; these 
suspend in many instances the laws of gravity ; 
nor can I see, upon the princifde in question, 
how the rest of mankind could have credited the 
testimony of their first discoverer ; and yet to 
have rejected it, would have been to^ reject the 
truth. But that a piece of iron should ascend 
gradually from the ^arth, and fly at last with aia 
increasing rapidity^ tlirough the air ; and attach- 
ing itself to another piece of iron, or to a par- 
ticular species of iron ore, should remain suspend- 
ed in opposition to the action of its gravity, is 
consonant to the laws of nature.— I grant it; but 
there was a time when it was contrary, I say not 
to the laws of nature, but to the uniform expe* 
xience of all preceding ages and countries; and 
at the particular point of time, the testimony 
of an individual, or of a dozen individuals, who 
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should haye reported themselves eye-witnesses of 
such a fact^ ought> according to your argumenta'- 
tion, to have been received as fabulous. And 
what are those laws of nature, which, you think, 
can never be suspended? are they not different 
to different men, according to the diversities of 
their comprehension and knowledge ? and if any 
one of them (that, for instance, which rules the 
operations of magnetism or electricity) should 
have been known to you or to me alone, whilst 
all the rest of the world were unacquainted with 
it ; the effects of it would have been new, and 
unheard of in the annals, and contrary to the ex- 
perience, of mankind ; and therefore ought not, 
in your opinion, to have been believed. Nor do 
I understand what difierence, as to credibility, 
there could be between the effects of such an 
unknown law of nature and a miracle : for it is a 
matter of no moment, in that view, whether the 
suspension of the known laws of nature be 
effected, that is, whether a miracle be j^erformed, 
by the mediation of other laws that are unknown, 
or by the ministry of a person divinely commis- 
sioned ? since it is impossible for us to be certain, 
that it is contradictory to the constitution of the 
universe, that the laws of qature, which appear 
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to US general, should not be suspended, and their 
action over-^ruled by others, still niorp general, 
though less known ; that is, that miracles should 
not he^^ performed before such a being as man,^at 
tlH>3e times, in jthose places, and under those cir- 
cumstances, which God, in his universal provi- 
dence, had prcrordained. 



I am, &c. 



«► 



LETTER IV. 



SIR, 

I REACiLT acknowledge the utiKty of your 
fourth cause^ ^* the virtues of the first Chris- 
tians," as greatly conducing to tlie spreading 
their religion j but then you seem to quite mar 
the compliofient you pay them, by representing 
their virtues as proceeding either from their re- 
pentance for having been tlie most abandoned 
sinners, or from the laudable desire of supporting 
the reputation of the society iif which they were 
engaged. ' 

ThBt repentance is the first step to virtue, is 
true enough ; but I see no reason for supposing, 
according to the calumnies of Celsus and Julian, 
*^ that the Christians allured intQ their party, 
men who washed away in the waters of baptism 
the guilt for which the temples of the gods refused 
to grant theim any expiation." The Apostles, 
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Sir, did not, like Romulus, open an asylum for 
debtors, thieves, and murderers j for they had 
not the same sturdy means of securing their ad- 
herents from the grasp of civil power : they did 
not persuade them to abandon the temples of the 
gods, because they could there obtain no expia*- 
tion for their guilt, but because every degree of 
guilt was expiated in them with too great faci- 
lity : and every vice practised, not only without 
remorse of private conscience,' but with thepow^ 
erfiil sanction of public approbation. 

• •= # ' 

. ** After the example," you say, ** of their 
Divine Master, the missionaries of the gospel 
addressed themselves to men, and e^ecially ta 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by th€^ effects, of their vices/' — ^This, 
Sir, •! really think, is not a &ir representation of 
the matter ; it may catch the applause of the un« 
learned, embolden many a stripling to cast off 
for ever the syeeet blush of modesty^ confirm 
many a dissolute veteran in the practice of his 
impure habits, and suggest great occasion of 
m^riifient and wanton mockery to the flagitious: 
of every denomination and every age \ but still it 
will want that foundation of truth, which alone 
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can recommend it to the serious and judicious*.. 
The Apostles, Sir, were not like the Italian Fra-^ 
trkelli of the thirteenth, nor the French Ttarlur.. 
ipim of the fourteenth century \ in all the dirt 
that has been raked up against Christianity, 
even by the worst of itis enemies,^ not a speck of 
that kind have they been able to fix either upon 
the Apostles, or their Divine Master. The gos- 
pel of Jesus Chxi^ Sir, was not preached in 
single houses or obscure villages, not in subter- 
raneous caves and impure brothels, not in lazars. 
and in prisons ; but in the synagogues and in &e 
temples^ in the streets and in the market-places 
of the great capitals of the Roman provinces; in 
Jerusalem, in Corinth, and in Antioch, in Athens^ 
in Ephesus, and in Rome. Nor do I any where, 
find that its missionaries, were ordered particu* 
larly to address themselves to the shamelesa 
women you mention ; I do indeed find the direct 
contrary ; for they were ordered to turn away 
from, to have no fellowship or intercourse with 
such as were wont to creep into houses^ and kad. 
captive silly women laden with sins^ Ud away with 
divers lusts. And what if a few women, who 
had either been seduced by their passions, or 
had fallen victims to the licentious manners of 

8 
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their age, should be found amongst those who 
were most ready to receive a religion that forbade 
all impurity ? I do not apprehend that this cir- 
cumstance ought to bring an insinuation of dis- 
credit, either upon the sex, or upon Uiose who 
wrought their reformation. 



That the majority of the first converts to Chris- 
tianity, were of an inferior condition in life, may 
^ readily be allowed ; a6d you yourself have in 
• another place given a good reason for it; those 
who are distingxiished by riches^ honours, or 
knowledge, being so ver}^ inconsiderable in num* 
ber, when compared with the bulk of mankind : 
but though not many mighty, not many noble, 
were called ; yet some mighty, and some lioble, 
some of as great reputation as any of the age in 
which they livfed^ were attached to the Christian 
faith. . Short indeed ai*e the accounts, which 
have been transmitted to us,.of the first propa- 
gating of Christianity ; yet even in these we 
liteet with the names of many, who would have 
done credit to any cause : I will not pretend to 
enumerate them all ; a few of them will be suffi« 
cient to make you recollect, that there were, at 
least, some converts to Christianity, both fr6m 



^(mong: tiie J^ wfi^ an.d the (^e^tU^Sy whose jUy^ 
(W^<iiptsl»daediYithipexpiAble<|rifflQ6* ^^mongst 

JteKtpbj ftf Ai5i?aMtf»»ft, » man of,jg)fUifte:*9^<J a 

•* ' i. 

^fofawmj Jairusfc, Gri8p.i;i«,'J8»s|rtxen^ Xutera,<tf 
ftMho : ^esmfi^i a, Jewiflfe. ¥wyery thevireMur^r of 

• <3a»dfte^;4ve^ Qif l^tbiqpia^Vi iCoroeJUus^ a, tr? ptuf 

of the Areopagus at Athens | laod S^rgiu? Paul^^ 
a man of proconsular or praetorian authority, of 
arJbom it mfty be remteVOcl) that; if he r^i^ed 
t^is &i§h and {aci^tiffe Q^Qfiin 6Qnsej|ttem:^ ^ 
his tiirnijig Cbristiafl, i^ i^.A stTPPg prf#V«?Q|»t 
tiotk :in its fev()ur ; if lie ji^taiiiH :ii| wn 
may coooltitdd', .that tb« :pi^siH9n :<>f Cbtis^ 

aiseba%e bfitfee offieto .^f$«viiM^ f^^otfk mmr 
tUbet: rdpife«eift. it<!. . Tbis i««te}|Dgi|^ .pf mi^Q. lOT 
lanki. fortune, arnct'.i^wl4flg!^.W^o:.^al>r^Q4 

9Btb St. Paul. Iwould: baK^.:enf^l$^.:U9 tqigf^^ 
knbs^;, riotiHat the wri^rs pCth^e ftwks of l^lw 

F 
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New Testament Beetn to have been at all solid-' 
tous in mentioning the great or the learned who 
were converted to the faith ; had that been 
part of their design^ th^ would, in the true style 
of impostors, havte k^^t out of sight the puMi» 
cans and sinners^ the tanners and the tentmakeis^ 
with whom they conversed and dwelt i and in^ 
troduced to our notice none but those who had 
been brought up vpiA Herod^ or the chitf men <^ 
^^»d!^— whom they bad the honour to number 
amongst their friends. 

That the primitive Christians took great care 
to have an unsullied reputation, by abstaining 
from the commission of whatever might tend to 
po^llute it, is easily admitted; but we do not so 
easily grant, that this care is a ^^ circumstance 
which usually attends small assemblies of meiif 
when they separate themselves from the body of 
8 nation, or a religion to which they belonged.** 
tt did not attend the Nicolaitanes, the Simo- 
liians, the Menandrians, and the Caipociiatians, 
in the first ages of the church, of which you are 
speaking ; and it cannot be unknown to you^ 
Sir, that the scandalous vices of these very 
^rly sectaries, brought a ^nend and undistiiv^ 
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^mated censure Upon Uie Cfaristiiui name; and 
<i6 fkrfrom promoting tbe increase of the church, 
<^kcited in the minds of the Pagans an abhorrence 
of whatever respected it: it cannot be unknown 
-to you. Sir, that several sectaries both at home 
and abroad might be mentioned, who have de- 
{Parted &om the religion to which they belonged; 
and which, unhappily for themselves and the 
'tommunity, have taken as little care to pre^ 
serve their reputation unspotted as those of the 
ifirst and second centuries. - If then the first 
Christians did take the care you mention, (and 
I am wholly of your opinion in that point,) their 
solicitude might as candidly, perhaps, and as 
treasonably be derived from a sense of their duty, 
and an honest endeavour to discharge it, as from 
the mere desire of increasing the honour of their 
confraternity by the fflustrious integrity of its 
members. 

You are eloquent in describing the austere 
fnbraHty of the primitive Christians, as adverse to 
the propensities of sense, and abhorroit from all 
ihe innocent pl^sures and amusements of Me $ 
ahd you enlarge, with a studied minuteness. 
Upon their censures of liixuryy and^&eit senti* 

F 2 
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imenl^ conceraittg marriiige and chastity :^^-4h^ 
,in this circumstantial enameration pf their errofs 
i)r their faults, (which I am under no necessity 
rof denying or excusing,) you seem tp forget the 
fvery purjios^ far whiqh you profesB to have intra- 
^Ibced thQ rtention of them ; for the picture .ypv 
|fave dta^n is iso hideous, and th^ colouring so 
^Isntal,.tbat instead of alluring tp a closer ift- 
.q[)eptian, it mu^t have mader every man of jie^r 
adre. or of sense turn from it with horror or 
jJr^i*§t'% aHcJ.So fer from contribnting to the rapid 
growth of Christianity hy the austerity of their 
iftftftniera, it iBUflt be a ponder to any on€f,,how 
ibe; first Christians ^ver made a single convert* 
It w^as first objected by Gelsusi that Christianity 
ypa0 a vipin religion, inculcatmg^ such a pusill^ 
Hjinjity and patience, under affironts',. auchacpa- 
t^mpt pf ridies and worldly; honours as must 
weaken the nerves of civil government;^ and ex* 
pose a society of Christians to be the prey of the 
grst inyadef s. This ohjef^tiQn has bjpen repe2rt;ed 

biy Bayle; and though fully c^fiswered by Beri^rd 

* • . * 

#ii4 Ptheysr, itis still the favourite thenjtepf evefjf 
f ^i>^r/, iof our own age,: even yqu, %, thinfe 
^he ayersion of Christians . to the husiQesa pf Wisr 
j^Eid goyeitiment, '< a crimii^l disregard ' to thi^ 
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public welfare.^ To all that has beeli said upon 
this subject, it may with justice, I think, be 
answered, that Christianity troubLss not itself 
with ordering the constitution&of civil societies, 
but levels the weigtit of all i^ts^ influence sit the 
hearts of the individuals which ii^ompase theto } 
and, as, Origen said to Celsus, was eveiy iudivit 
dual in every nation a gospel Christian, therij 
would be neither internal injustice nor exteraal 

war ; there would be none of those pas^ipftf 

*• . . _ 

which embitter the intercourses of civil Hfe/aoci 
desolate the globe. What reproach then can i^ 
Ere ta a religion, that it inculcates doctriniQ^ 
titrfaich, rf universally practised, would introduce 
tiniversal tranquillity, and t&e most exalted bapr 
piness amongst mankind f 

T 

It must proceed from a total misapprehension 
of the design of the Christian dispensation, or 
j&om a ve^y ignorant interpretation of the par- 
ticular injunctions, forbidding us to make riches 
or honours a primary pursuit, or the prompt 
gratification of revenge a first principle of action, 
to infer — that an individual Christian is obliged 
by his religion to offer his throat to an assassin, 
and his "property to the first plunderer j or that a 
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society of Christians may not rq)el, in the best 
manner they are able, the unjust assaults of hos« 
tile invasion. 

I know of no precepts in the gospel which 
debar a man from the possession of domestic 
comforts, or deaden the activity of his private 
friendships, or prohibit the exertion of his ut- 
most ability in the service of the public; the 
nisi qtiietum nihil heaium is no part of the Chris- 
tianas creed: his viftueift aa active virtue }: ^nd 
we justly refer to the school of Epicurus the doC'^ 
tftnesconcefning abstinence from marriage, from 
the cultivation of friendship, from the manages^ 
ment of public affiurs, as suited to that sel(|i^ 
indolence, which was the ftyourite tenet of.hin 
philoso|^y« 



I am, i&Ci 
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LETTER V. 



SIB) 

^^ The union and the discipline of the Christian 
church/' or, as you are pleased to style it, of the 
Christian repuUic, is the last of the five secon« 
dary causes, to which you have referred the rapid 
and extensive spread of Christianity. It nmst 
be acknowledged, diat union essentially contri* 
butes to the strength of every association, civil» 
military, and religious^ but unfortunately for 
your argument, and much to the reproach of 
Christians^ nothing has^ been more wanting 
amongst them, from the apostolic age to our 
own, than union* I am of Paul^ and I of 
ApoUoSj and I of Cephas^ and I of Christy are 
expressions of disunion which we meet with in 
the earliest period of church histoiy : and we 
cannot look into the writings of any, either friend 
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or foe to Christianity, but we find the one of 
them lamenting, and the other exulting in an 
immense catalogue of sectaries; and both of 
them thereby furnishing us with great reason to 
believe, that the divisions with respect to doc- 
trine, worship, and disoij^line, ;w^ich have ever 
subsisted in the church, must have greatly tended 
to hurt the credit of Christiajiity, and to alienate 
the minds of the Gentiles from the reception of 
such a various and discordant faith. 



r« r > 



J^ T^adily gifmU that tbe^e wa,s a: certSW coiri-^ 
QQumty of; doptniinet $Q ipt^rcoui'se of hospita<i 
lity, and § cpafederacy of discipHne> established 
amongst th^ individuals of esvery church •y. so that 
Qpne could \^ admitted into any assembly^ of 
Christians, withopt uadejrgQiqg a prefeiouaexaw 
mination into his manner of life *^ (which shfews,; 
ty the bycj, t)jfi|t ^ye^fy reptobat^ » could, not^ as^ 
the fit seized bin?, of hi& in^r^st induced kitiiy 
l^eco^ a Qhri^tiaa,). md witbou^ protefitijag in: 
the post soleDQ^^m^^ueri ^atfae. would neitbeD 






* l^oQnpl^. praippsi|i s9nU qui Jn vitani et noieB taB^ta^ 
qui admittuntiir, inquirant^ ut iH>n conoessa^facientes capdi:i 
(datos reli'gitotB arceant a suis converitibu8.-^Orig« con. CeU. 
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Be guilty of murder, nor adultery, nor theft, nor' 
j^etfidy ; and it may be granted also, that those 
whb broTie this compact, were ejected by torn- 

nii3h <50E(seht from the confrateriiity into ivhich^ 

, , i- » • » _ - » • 

thfey had bfeerf admitted: it may be furtheti 

• • ' • » ' • 

granted, that' this confederacy extended itsielf to 
independent churches ; and that those who had,' 
for their inimdralitie*, been excluded from Chris- 

tiaii tommunilfy' in any one church', were rarely,' 

« « ■ • • » ' ' ' . 

if ever, admftled to. it by another; just as a 
ihember, wKo had been expelled any one College 
in aii University, Is genei-ally thought unw^orthy' 
df being admitted by any other : but it is not' 
admitted, that this severity and this union of 

• ' * * * 

discipline could ever have induced the Pagans 

to fdrsake the gods of their country, and ta 

. . - . • " ■ • ' ~ 

expose themselves to the contemptuous hatred 
df tbeir neighbours, and to all the severities of 
persecution, exercised, with un relenting barba-' 
rity, against the Christians. 

- l^e account you give of the origin and pro- 
gress of episcopal jurisdiction, of the pre-emi- 

aence of the Metropolitan churches, and of the 

■ ». 

ambition of- the Roman Pontiff, I beKeve to be 

» • * ^ ■ 

hi geti^ral accurate and truej and I am not in 
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the least surprised at the bitterness which now 
and then escapes you in treating this subject : 
for, to see the most benign religion that imagi-^ 
nation can form, becoming an instrument of op* 
pression ; and the most humble one administer^ 
ing to the pride, the avarice, and the ambition 
of those who wished to be considered as its guar^ 
dians, anfl who avowed themselves its professors, 
would extort a censure from men more attached 
probably to church authority than yourself: not 
that I think it either a very candid, of a very 
useful undertaking, to be solely and industriously 
engaged in pourtra3dng the characters of the 
professors of Christianity in the worst colours ; 
it is not candid, because ^^ the great law of im- 
partiality, which obliges an historian to reveal 
llie imperfections of the uninspired teachers and 
believers of the gospel,'V obliges him also not to 
conceal, or to pass over with niggard and reluc- 
tant mention, the iUustrious virtues of those who 
gave up fortune and fame, all their comforts, 
and all their hopes in this life, nay, life itself, 
rather than violate any one of the precepts of 
that gospel, which, from the testimony of inspired 
teachers, they conceived they had good reason 
to believe^ it is not useful, because ^^ to a care* 
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Iffiik ol^rv^r'' (that is, to the generality of man* 
kiiid) ^^ their fa^l|9.may seem to cast a ^hade oil 
tH^.iaith which they professed.;'' and may really 
iBjI^ct the minds of the yoimg and unlearned espe« 
QiaUy, with pi;^iidices against a religion, upon 
^eir rational reception or ruction of which, a 
Qif^tter of the utmost importance may (believe 
nie^ Sir,, . iit ma^j, for anght you or any persom 
else v^ prove to the contrary) entirely depend^ 
]^;^s an easy matter to amuse ourselves and 
Qthers-with the iipmoiralities x)f pneats imd the 
ambition ;C^ prelates, with the absurd virulence 
of synods and councils^ with the ridiculous doc- 
trines which visionary entjiusiasts or interested 
Qhurdnmen have sanctified with the name of Chris- 
tiajQ: but a display of ingenuity or erudition upon 
such subjects is much misplaced ; since it excites 
almifst in every person, an unavoidable suspicion 
of the purity of the source itself, from which 
i|uc|i ppUtit^d streams ^ave been derived* Do 
not mistake my meaning ; lam far from wishing, 
that the cleigy should be looked up to with a 
bUnd reverence, or their imperfections screened 
Ijy the sanctity of their functions, from the ani* 
madversion of the world} quite the contrary: 
their conduct, I am of opinion, ought to be more 
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nicely scrutinized, and their deviation from the 
i'ectitude of the gospel more severely censured , 
than that of other men j but great care should be 
taken, not to represent their vices, or their indis* 
cretJon^, as originating in the principles of their 
tfeligion. Do not mistake me : I am not here 
begging quarter for Christianity ; or contending, 
fiiat even the principles of our religion should be 
deceived with implicit faith j or that every ob- 
jection to Christianity should be stifled, by a 
representation of the mischief it might do, if 
publicly promulged : .on the contrary, we invite, 
nay, we challenge you to a direct and liberal 
attack ; though oblique glances, and disinge- 
nuous insinuations, we are willing to avoid; 
Well knowing, that the character of our religion, 
like that of an' honest man, is defended with 
greater difficulty against the suggestions of ridi- 
cule, and the secret malignity of pretended 
fnendd, than ;agaiflst positive accusations, ^apd 
the avowed malice of open enemies. 



In your account of the primitive church, yea 
set iforth, that ** the want of discipline and hu- 
fnan learn mg was supplied by ifee occasional 
assistance of the prophets ; who were called to 
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that function without dilstinctibn of age^ cdT 
sex, or of natural abilities." — ^That thle gift of 
prophecy was one of the s{Aritual gifls b j which 
gome of the first Chrlstic^&s were^enabled t6. oo^ 
operate with the Appdtl^si i;i the geilt^al deiigR 
of preaching the gospe) ; and thdt this g|ft> or 
radier^ as Mr. Locke thinkB, the gift df ton^iies 

* 

{by the ostentation of which ^.mdny of theni U'etfe 
pronipted to speak in their assepblies at th^\sw(ift 
t\voxf) w^s tlie. pccasionpf some disordierio tho 
church of Corinth, wl^ch requijred the ixiterppsit 
tion of the Apostle to compose^ is confessed On 
jail handpi* But if you mean, that the prpphi^t^ 
were ever the sole pastors of die &ithful } or th9% 
no provision was made by the Apostles for tb< 
good government and edification of the chur^hi 
except what might be accidentally derived frpdt 
(he occasional askance of the prophets, yxm^^^ 
much mistaken ; and have, undoubtedly forged 
what is said of Paul and ^r nabaa havifig prdAine^ 
elders i,n ;Lyp(^a^ leouiup).) andrAotWc^j :ai>4 
of ?a\il>,C9n?nMS6i'op to Titusj whom h^ had l?ft 
in.Oe^e, to ordain. eWers-ipi^y^ry city } 'JH«^.«f 
iiis instruqtions tot^ tp^him aad.Timi>tby, <^t 
^rni^ the Qualification!;Qf/tbose> yi^hqm thpx> 
were to Ji|^tnt btshcqaiS'} one of which wa§i tba^ 
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s bishop dhould be able^ by sound doctrine, to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayer ; nor is it said, 
that this sound doetiine Iras to be communicated 
to the bishop by prophecy, or that all persons^ 
:mthottt distinction, might be called to that 
oiSce i but a bishop was to be able to teach^ not 
^hat he had learned by prophecy, but what 
iE^ul had publicly preached ; the thing$ that thou 
iast heard of me among many minesses^ the seme 
commit thou to faithful men^ who shall be able to 
teach others also* And in everyplace almost, 
where prophets are mentioned, they are joined 
with apostles and teachers, and other ministers 
of the gospel j so that there is no reason for your 
Representing them as a distinct order of meni 
who were by their occasional assistance to supply 
the want of discipline and human learning in the 
church. It would be taking too large a field, to 
inquire^ whether the prophets you speak of were 
endowed with ordinary or extraordinary gifts; 
l/rbether they always spoke by the immediate 
impulse of the Spirit, or according to the analogy 
qfjaith; whether their gift consisted in tJie fore- 
telling of future events, or in the interpreting of 
scripture to the edification and exhortation and 
comfort of the church, or in both: I will content 
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myself witk observing, that he will judge very 
improperly concerning the prophets of the apost^ 
tolic church, who tak^s his idea of their oflSce 
or importance from your description of them. 

In speaking of the community of the goods, 
which, you say, was adopted for a short time ia 
the primitive church, you hold as inconclusive 
the arguments of Mosheim ; who has endeavoured 
to prove, that it was a community quite different 
from that recommended by Pythagoras or Plato ; 
consisting principally in a common use derived 
from an unbounded liberality, which induced the 
opuleilt to share their riches with theii* indigent 
brethren: there have been others^ as well as 
Mosheim, who have entertained this opinion ; 
and it is not quite so indefensible as you repre- 
sent it : but whether it be reasonable or absurd, 
need not now be examined ; it is fiur more neces« 
saiy to take notice of an expression which you 
have used, and which may be apt to mislead 
iunwary readers into a very injurious suspicion, 
concerning the int^rity of the Apostles. Iq 
process of time, you observe, ^^ the converts .who 
embraced the new religion, were permitted to 
retain the possession of their patrimony/'— -This 
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^xpjressiotf , permitted to retmP^ in 0X^r(Vfy a^ 

* • * * 

x^eptation^ implies an antecedent ob]ig0.tion t^ 
paYtwitht noW) SSr, I have not; jthe Bh^dioKw- of a 
do^bt iki affirmjin^t tiiat welyaye no^aq^^u&t in 
scripture of any such obligation being imposed 
upon the converts to. Chrrqtijp^nity) ' either: . by 
Piirist. hioaSelf^ or by his Apostles,: or by ftny 
other authority ; nay^ in the very place wherij 
this community of goods is treated of| there is aQ 
express proof (I know not how your impartiality? 
has happened to overlook it) to the oontrary^ 
When Peter was about to inflict an exemplarjf 

punishment upon Ananias (not for keeping bacl( 

» 

a part of the price, as some men are fond of re-* 
pre$enting it, butj for his lying and/ hypocrisy; 
in offering a part of the price of his land, v as th? 
whole of it J he said to him. Whilst it rm^imd 
j^unsoldi) was it not thine ppnj andafier it mi 
fold^was it not, in thine (y&m power? From thi^f 
account it is evident, that Anani(as wasr undjer no 
obligation to part with his ,/p$ti:ipiany jr #n<}l 

after he h^ parted wtt iUdkd prij?e.:W»in..b« 
pwn power } ; the Apostte woii4d: hfive fermtte^ 
pirn to retain ^ the whole of it^ : if h^ hjid tiiougi^| 
ft*;: though he w:ould not pej:«nt feiq j^revftricaj 
fiori\ta'gO:unpuiii8hfd. _, ; . ..; ., 

'3 
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.: You have remarked, that " the fea$ts of love^* 
the agapae, as they were called, constituted a 
very pleasing and essential part of public wor- 
ship."— Lest any one should from hence be led to' 
suspect, that these feasts of love,^ thid pleasing 
part of the public worship of the primitive churchy 
resembled the unhs^lowed meetings of same iixi- 
pure sectaries of our Qwn tinies, I will take thd 
liberty to ;add to your account, a short explica* 
tion Qfthe.nature of these agapa^. Ter'tullian^ 
in the 39th chapter of his Apology, has done it 
to my hands. " The nature of our supper,*' 
says he, ** is indicated by its name ; it is called 
.by a word which, iii the Greek language, signip 
fies love. We are not anxious about the expense 
of the entertainment ; since we look upon that as 
•gain,^ which is expended with a pious purpose^ in 
the relief and refreshment of all our indigent.--r 
The occasion of our entertainment being so 
.hodioumble^ you may. judge of the xhanne^ of ii& 
-being donductfed J it consists in thie discharge of 
religicaii; duties j it admits nothing vile, nothing 
rimmodps^. BefiDre we sit dowrii prayer is njadfe 
to .God* : The hungry eat as much as they d^re, 
and ievery one drinks as much; as can be useful t^ 
sober men. . We so feast, as men who have their 

4 
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minds impressed with the idea of spending the 
night in the worship of God j we so converse^ 03 
men who are conscious that the Lord heareth 
them, &c»" Perhaps you may object to this tes* 
timony, in favour of the innocence of Christian 
meetings, as liable to partiality, because it i$ 
the testimony of a Christian j and you may, per- 
haps, be able to pick out, from the writings of 
this Christian, something that looks like aeon- 
tradiction of this account; however, I will rest 
the matter upon this testimony for the present; 
forbearing to quote any other Christian writer 
upon the subject, as I shall in a future letter pro- 
duce you a testimony superior to every objectiom* 
You speak too of the agapas as an essential part 
of the public worship : this is not according to 
your usual accui*acy j for, bad they been efx&exh 
tial, the edict of an heathen magistrate would 
cot have been able to put a stop to them ; yet 
Pliny, in his letter to Tnyan, expressly says^ 
that the Christians left them c^, upon his pub- 
lishing an edict prohibiting assemblies ; and we 
know that, in the council of Carthage, in the 
fourth century, on account of the abuses which 
attended them, they began to be interdicted, 
and ceased almost universally in the fifth. 
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I have but two observations to make upon 
what you Have advanced concerning the severity 
of eccl^iastical penance: the first is, that even 
you yourself do not deduce its institution from 
the Scripture, but from the power ^hicH every 
Vohintary society has over its own members j and 
therefore, however extravagant, or however ab- 
surd; however, opposite to the attributes of a 
Commiserating God, or the feelings of a fallible 
man, it may be thought j or upon whatever tri- 
vial occasion, such as that you mention of ca« 
lumniatirig a Bishop, a Pttesbyter, or evei|f a 
Deacon, it may have been inBi7ted:^^:::£tbiia&imd 
his Apostles are not answerable for it. The 
other is, that it was, of all possible expedients, 
the least fitted to accomplish the end lor whicli 
you think it was introduced, the propagation of 
Christianity* The sight of a penitent humbled 
by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, 
clothed in sackcloth, prostrated at the door of the 
assembly, and imploring for years together the 
pardon of his offences, and re-admission into the 
b6som of the church, was a much more likely 
means' of deterring the Pagans from Christian 
community, than the pious liberality you men- 
tibn was of alluring, thetn into it. This pious 

G 2 
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Uberality, Sir, would exliaust even: ydur eleg&nt, 
powers of description, before .you could exhibit 
it in tbeamiable manner it deserves ; ; it is de- 
rived from the new commandment of loving one 
anotlter; and it has ever been the distinguishing 
characteristic of Christians, as opposed to every 
other denomination of men, Jews, MahometaniSf, 
or Pagans. In the times of the Apoiitlfes, .an4 
in the.first ages of the church, it shewed itself igi 
voluntary contributions for the. relief of the poor 
and the persecuted, the infirm and the unfortu- 
nate: as soon as the church was, permitted to 
have permanent possessions in land, and acquired 
the protection of the civil power, it exerted itself 
in the erection of hospitals of every kind j instir 
f utions these, of charity and humanity, which 
>vere forgotten in the laws of Solon and Lycur- 
gus; and for even one example of which, yoi> 
will, I beliieVe, in vain explore the.boasted annals 
of Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, you will think top 
injuriously of this liberality, if you look upon 
its origin' as superstitious ; or upon its,application 
-as an artifice of the; priesthood, to seduce the in* 
digent into the bosom, of the church :, it was the 
pureanduncorruptedfruitof genuine Christianity. 

» 

You are much surprised^ and not a little con^ 
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ceriiedf that Tacitus and the younger FlinyliaVe • 
s^ken SQ slightly .of the Christian system ^ and ' 
that Seneca and the elder Pliny have not vouch- ; 
safed to mention it at all. This difiScuIty seems ' 
to have struck others^ as well as yourself; and I ' 
might refer, you to the conclosion of the secokid ^ 
volameof Dr. Lardner's Colteetidn of Ancient, 
Jewish iapd Heathen Teiftimonies to the Trk;h-^ 
of the Christian Religion, fw full satisfaction in ' 
t^is point ; but perhaps . an • obisiervation or two ^ 
maybe sufficient to diminish your surprise. - 

. Obscure sectaries of upriglht morals, wh6n they 
sefmotte themsdves from "^ the rdfgion of their 
CQuntry, do not speedily acquire thie attentioiK of : 
men of letters. The historians are apprehensive • 
of depreciatitig . the dignity :of their learned la^^ 
hour, and cpntaminattng their 8]^iidid narra«. 
tion of illustrious events, by mixing with, it a diis«- 
gusting.debailof re%ibus ^combinations ; and the 
pkUosophers are usually ' too deeply engaged in 
abstiact science, or in exploring the infinite in^' 
tricacy of natural .appearances, Jto busy t&eni-' 
selvA. with what they, perhaips hastily, 'esteem^ 
popular superstitions. Histotritos and Philoso-^ 
phers^.* of no mean reputation^ ' might be men* 
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tionedy I believe, who were the contemporaries 
of Luther and the first reformers j and who have 
passed over in negligence or contemptuous si* 
leiice> th)dir daring and unpopular attempts to 
shake :the stability of St. Peter's Chair. Opposi* 
tion to the religion of a people must become 
genen^lf before it can deiierve the notice of the 
civil magistrate; and till it does that^ it will 
mostly be thought bielow the animadveraion ot 
dJA^gttisbed writers. This remaik is pecutiarly 
applica,ble to the case in posfit. The first Cfaria-: 
tians, as Christ had foretold, were hated of all 
Tnfm Jqr Jifs name^^ sake : it was the name itself, 
not Hny vices adhering lo the name, which Pliny 
piwjsbed i and they were every where held iti ex^ 
ceeding contempt, till their numbers excited the 
apprehenaion of the nding powers. The phildso«» 
phers considered them as ent^u8iasis,and neglect-^' 
ed them} the priests opposed them as innovators^ 
and calumniated them; the great ovier^ooked 
them, and the learned despised them ; and the 
curious alone, who exannned into the foundatioii 
of tbdr faith, believ^ diem. But the n^li^nce 
of some half dozen of writers (most of them how«> 
ever bear incidental testimony to the truth ofse*> 
vera! facts respecting Christianity) in not relating 
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circumstantially the origio, the progress, and the 
pretensions of a new sect, is a very insufficient 
rekson for questioning either the evidence of tbe 
principles upon which it was buik, or the supeN 
naturalpower by irhieh it was sujpported* 

The Boman historiafis; moreover, were not 
only culpably incurious cdncemii^ the Chris- 
tiansy but unpardonably ignorant of what eon^ 
cetned eithar tbem or the Jews: I say unpar-, 
dooably ignomnt ^ because l^e means of infor- 
mation were within their reach ; the writings of 
Moses were eviry where to be had in Greek ; and 
the works of Jesephus were puUii^ed before 
Tacitus wrote his history ; and yet even Tacitust 
has fallen into great absurdity, and self-contnt- 
diclmny in his account of the Jews $ and though 
Tertallian's zeal carried him much too far, when 
he caUed him Mmdaeiiniini loquacissmu$j yet 
one 'cannothelp regretting the little pains he took 
to acquire jn^oper information upon that subject* 
He derives the name of the Jews, by a forced 

interpolation, from mount Ida in Crete^ ; andl 

... 

* Inclytum in Greta Idam montem accolas Idaeos aucto in 
b^rbarum cognomenio Judseos vocitari.-rTac. Hist. 1. 5« sub 
init. 
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he represents them as abhorring all kinds dB 
images in public worship, and yet accuses them 
df having placed the image of an Ass in die holy 
* of holies: and presently after he tells us^ that 
Pompeyj when he profah^' the Temple, found 
the sanctuary entirely empty. Similar inaccura- 
cies might be notided in Pliitarch^ and .other 
writers Who have spoken of the Jews ; and you 
yourself have referred to an obscure passage in 
Suetonius, as Bering a proof how strangely t^ 
Jews and Christians of Rome were cohfotuided 
with each other. Why then should we think it 
remarkable, that a few celebrated writers, who 
looked upon the Christians as an obscure sect of 
the Jews, and upon th^ Jews as a barbarous and 
detested people, Whose history was not worth 
the perusal, and who were moreover enjgaged in 
the relation of the great events which either occa- 
sioned or accompanied the ruin of their eternal 
empire ; why should we be^ surprised, that mea 
occupied iii such interesting, subjects, arid influ- 
enced.by subb inveterate prejudices, shoiddliave 
left, us but short and imper^ct . d^ciipiions of 
the Christian system ? 

** Biithowshall we excuse,'* you say," the supine 
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inattenlion of the V^gtai and philosopliic world,, 
to tbosie evid6ttces', which were presented by the 
haQd of Omnipotence) not to their reason, but. 
to their genses?*'—** The liiw$ <rf nature w^re 
perpetually siispended, fpr llie benefit rf the 
church; but the sages of Greece and Rometiirnr, 
ed aside from the awful specl;acle.**— rTo their 
shame be it spoken^, that th^y did soh— " and. put- 
suing the ordinary otcupatidils of life and study, 
appeared unconscious.of any alterations in tfa^; 
tt>oral or physi^jal governiOa^ent of the world.*' -^ 
To this objection I aii3\rer, in the first place, that 
we have no reason to belie[ve that iiiiracle^ were 
performed as often as philosophers deigijed to 
give their attention to themj or that, at the pe- 
riod of time you allude to, the laws of nature 
were perpetually suspended for the benefit of the 
church. It may be, 1,hat not ppe of the few hea- 
then writers, whose books have escaped the ra- 
vages of time, was ever present, when a miraple 
was wrought; but wiH it foUow, because Pliny, 
or Plat?p:ch, or G^len, or Seneca, or Suetonius, 
or Tacitus, had never sepn a miracle, that no 
miracles were ever perform^ ? They indeed were 
learned and observant men; and it may be a 
matter of wrprise to us, that mir%cles §o cele- 
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brated as the friends 6f Christianity suppose the 
Chrisftian ones to have been^ should never have 
been mentioned by them though they had not 
seen them; and had an Adrian or a Vespaslian 
been the authors of but a thousandth part of the 
mirftcles you have ascribed to the primitive 
diurch» more than one probably of these very 
historians, philosophers as they were,. would 
have adorned his history with the narration of 
them ; for though they turned aside from the aw'^ 
ibl spectacle of the miracles of a poor despised 
Apostle—- yet they beheld with exulting compla- 
cency, and have related with unsuspecting ere* 
dulity, the ostentatious tricks of a Roman 
Emperon It was not for want of &ith in mi- 
raculous events that these sages neglected the 
Christian mirades, but for want of cabdour 
and impartial examination, 

I answer, in the second place, that in^ the 
Acts of the Apostles we have an account of a 
great multitude of Pagans of every condition of 
life, who were so £u: from being inattentive t<> 
the evidences, which were presented by the hand 
of Omnipotence to their senses, that they con-* 
tempiated them with reverence and wonder} sxkd 
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forsaking the religipa of their ancasfors^ $nd all 
the flattering hopes of worldly profit^ rqputis^ony 
aod ; tranquiiiity 9 adhered with astomshiiig reso^ 
lution to the profession of Christianity. From 
the coacluisioii of the Acts, till the tiaiis in whidi 
some of the sages you mehtioa flourished^ is a 
very obscure part of church, histwy; yet we are 
certain that inany of the Bigan, and we have 
some reason to believe^ that not a few of the 
philosopliic world, during that peripd^ dsd bot 
turn aside from the awful spectacle of miracles^ 
but saw and believed: and that a few others 
should be found, who probably had never seen, 
and therefore would not believe^ is surely no very 
extraordinary drcumstance* Why should we 
not answer to objections, such as these, with 
the boldness of St. Jerome; and bid Celaus, and 
Porphyry, and Julian; and their followers, learn 
the illustrious characters of the men who founded, 
built up, and adorned the Christian dmrdi * ? 

* Discant Cdsus^ Porphyrius, Julkinus^ rabidi aSversus 
Chrbtum canes, discant eorum sectatores, qui putant Eccle- 
siam nuDos Philosophos et eloquentes, nullos habuisse Doc- 
tores; quanti et quales viri earn fundaverint, extruxerint, 
ornavermtque ; et desinant fidem nostram rusticse tantum 
simpltoitatis arguere, suamqiie potius imperitiam agnoscant, 
— Jero. Prae, Lib, de lUus. Eccl, Scrip. 
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Why should we not tell them, with Arnobiiis^ of 
tlie orators^ the grammarians, the rhetoriciaQs, 
the lawyers, the physicians, the philosophers, 
who appeared conscious of the alteratidna in the 
moral and physical go vernmeint of the world; 
and, fbom that consciousness^ forsook ' thie ordi-'i 
nary occupations of life and study, and attached- 
tfaremseWes to tjie Christian discipline* ? ^ 

r ' ».•••'* » ■, /-,*. 

> I answer, in the last place, that the miracles 
of Christians were fdsely attributed to^ magic f 
and were for that reason thought unworthy the 
notice of the writers yon have referred to. Sue- 
tonius, in his life of iSfero, calls the Chd^ans, 
men of a new and magical superstition t : I am 
sensible that you laugh at those ^^ ss^acious com* 
mentators,'V who translate the original word by 
magical} and adopting the idea of Mosheim, 
you think it ought to be rendered mischievous 
ot pernicious: unquestionably it frequently has 
that meaning; with due deference, however, to 
.Mosheim and yourself, I cannot help being. of 

* Amob, con; G^n. 1. 1 1. . , 

r ^ • 

I 

t Genus hominum super&titionis novae et wa/e/ico;.— SucU 
in Nero. c. 16. 



opinion, that in this place, as descriptive of die 
Christian religion, it is rightly translated magi^ 
cal. The Theodosian Code must be my excuse, 
for dissenting from such respectable authority^ 
and in it, Ibonjecture, you will find good reason ^ 
for being of my opinion^. Nor ought any friend 
to . Christianity to be astonished or alarmed at 
Suetonius applying the word Magical to the 
Christian religion; for the miracles wrought by 
Christ and his Apostles principally consisted in 
alleviating the distresses, by curing the obstinate 
diseases of human kind; and the proper meaning 
of magic, as understood by the ancients, is a 
higher and more holy branch of the art of heal- 
ingt. The elder Pliny lost his life in an eruption 
of .Vesuvius, about forty-seven . years after the 
death of Christ : some fifteen years before the 

* Chaldaei^ ac Magi, et cseteri cjuos vulgus maleficos ob faci- 

norum magnitudinem appellat.--^:— Si quis ma^« .vd magidd 

.cantamiDibus adsuetus, qui nudeficm vulgi consuetudine nun- 

.cupatur. jx Cod. Theodos. lit. xvi. ' 

, t l*l»ny* speaking.of. the origin of magic^ says, Natam 

primum e medicina nemo dubitat> ac specie, salutari irrepsisse 

Velut dUiorem - sanctioranqtie medicinam. — -He afterwards says, 

4hat it was mixed with mathematical arts; and thus magici 

and maihenntiici are joined by Pliny, as malefici and magici 

are in the Theodosian Code. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. SO. c. 1. 
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death of F&ny^ the Christians were persecuted 
at Rome for a crime, of which every person 
knew them innocent; but from the description 
which Tacitus gives, of the low estimation they 
wete held in at that time, (for which, however^ he 
assigns no cause ; and therefore we may reason^ 
ibly conjecture it was the same for which the 
Jews were every where beqome so odious, an 
opposition to Polytheism,) and of the extreme 
anflferings they underwent, we cannot be muich 
surprised, that their name is not to be found in 
the works of Pliny or of Seneca : the sect itself 
muist, by Nero's persecution, have been almost 
destroyed in Rome ; and it would have been un* 
courtly, not to say unsafe, to have noticed ah 
order of men, whose innocence an Emperor had 
determined to traduce, in order to divert the 
dangerous, but deserved stream of popular cen- 
sure from himself. Notwithstanding this, there 
is a passage in the Natural History of Pliny^ 
which, how much soever it may have been over- 
looked, contains, I think, a very strong allusion 
to the Christians ; and clearly intimates, he had 
heard of their miracles. In speaking concerivng 
the origin of magic, he says — ^there is also ano*- 
ther faction of magic, derived from the Jews, 
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Moses^ aod Lotopea^ and subsisting at presefit K 
*— The word faction does not ill denote the opi- 
nion the Romans entertiuned of the religious as« 
^ociations of the Christianst; aqd a magieieil &c- 
tion implies &eir pretensibns, at least to t)ie nu- 
raculbus gifts of healing; and its descending 
irom. Moses, is according to the custom of the 
B^ans, by which they confounded the Qiria^ 
tians with the Jews ; and its being then subsist- 
ing, seems to have a strong reference to the m- 
jnours Fliny had negligently heard reported of 
the Christians* 

Submitting each of thiese answers to your cool 
and candid consideration, I proceed to take no- 
tice of another difficulty in your fifteenth chap- 
ter, which some have thought one c£ the most 
important iii your whole book-^The silence of 
.profane historians concerning the preternatural 

* Est et ali^ msgic^/ocfto, a Mosey^aumwrn 9t LotQiNCft 
Jodseis pendens. Plin. Nat. Hist, lib, 30. c« 2. £dit lianiU;. 
— -Pr. Lardner and others have made slight mention of this 
passage, probably from their reading in bad editions Jamnc 
for etianfnum, a Mose et Jamne et Jotape Judseis pendens. 

t Tertullian reckons the sect of the Christians, inter licitaa 
ftctiones. Ad. c. 38. 
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darkness at the crucifixion of Cbmt;'^^You Jkno«fs, 
.Sir, that several learned men are of opinion, that 
profane history is not silent upon this subject } I 
.will, howevCT, put : their authority for the pre^ 
sent quite out of the question. I will neiUier 
trouble you with the testimony of Pl^egon, nor 
with the appeal of TertuUian to 1 the public re^ 
gistets of the Romans i but meeting yomip€« 
your own ground^' and granting you every thtiig 
you desire^ I will endeavour, from a &ir apd 
candid examination of the history of this event, 
to suggest a doubt, at least to your miads-yrliGi^ 
ther this was ^^ the greatest phasnomenon to 
which the mortal eye has been witness stnoe^ the 
creation of tihe globe.'* i 

i . . ' . ■* ; ' . . v< V :■•.• > 

This darkness is mentioned by tfarea oftibl^ 
four Evangelists^ St. Matthew &iis expresses 
:liimself : — NoiW Jrom Ae drth hour there ^ m^ 
darkness over all the land until the ninth hour; 
Sti Mlwk ^y^r^ And when the sixth hfyur iva^ 
come J there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour ; St. Luke — And it was about 
the siath hour* and there was darkness over aU 
the earth until the ninth hour ; and the sun was 
darkened. The three Evangelists agree, that 
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there was darkness; — ^and they agree in the ex- 
tent of the darkness: for it is the same expression 
in the original, which our translators have ren- 
dered^ feiafrf A, in Luke, and iand in the two other 
accounts; arid they agree in the duration of the 
darkness, it lasted three hours :>-«Luke adds a 
particular circumstance, that the sun was dark^ 
ened. \ • I do not know whether this event be any 
where el^e mentioned in Scripture, so that our 
inquiry can neither be extensive nor difficult. 

In phitosophical propriety of speech, darkness 
consists in the total abisence of light, and admits 
of no degrees ; however, in the more common 
acceptation of the word, there are degrees of 
darkness, as well as of light; and. as the Evan- 
gc^sts have said nothing, by which the par- 
ticular degree of darkness can be deteniiined, 
we have as much reason to suppose it was 
slight, as you have that it was excessive j -but if 
it was slight, though it had extended itself over 
the surface of the whole globe, the difficulty 
of its not being recorded by Pliny or Seneca va- 
iokhes fit once * . Dp you. not perceive. Sir, upon 

'' '^vThe author of L'Evangile de la Raison is mistaken in 
sajllkg, that the Evangelists speak of a thick darkness ; 'sJxd 
that miilake has led him into another^ into a disbelief of the 
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ivhat a slender foundation this mighty ohjeetioti 
is grounded; when we have only to put you upas 
provhigy that the darkness at the erucifixicHPi was 
of so unusual a nature, as to have excited the 
particular attention of all manldud, or even of 
those who were witnesses to it? But I do not 
mean to deal so logically wi& you ; rather give 
nits Iteave to spare you the trouble of your proof, 
by proving, or shewing the probability at least 
of the direct contrary^ There is a circumjstance 
mentioned by St John, which seems to indicate, 
diat the darkness .was not so exces^ve, ta is gene- 
rally supposed; f^ it is probable that, during 
the continiiaisce of the darkness, Jesus spoke 
both to his mother and fatis beloved disciple, whom 
he a;^ from the cross } they were near the crosn; 
l)ut the soldiers which surrounded.it must have 
kept them at too great a distance, fi)r Jesus to 
hweseen them and knom them f had the dark- 
nesa at the cnicifixion been excessive, like tlie 
petaraatural darkness which God brought upon 

event, because it has not been .mentioned by the writers of.the 
times — Ces hbtoriens (the Evangelists) ont le front de nous dire, 
qu'i samort la terre a et4 couverte d'^paisses t^nibres enplein 
midi et en pleine lune ; comme si tousles^crivains de ce^ tems- 
U n'auroient pas remarque un si etrange niiracle !•*— UEvan. 
de h.Rais. p. 99. 

8 
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tlie land of Egypt; for it is expressly said ili^t, 
4ariiig' the. contiQuaQce of that darkness, they 
taw not one another. The expression in St. Lul^e^ 
the -sun was darkenedf t0nds rather to eonfirm 
than to overthrow this reasonings I am sensible 
this expression is generally thought equivalent to 
another— tke sun was edipi^d; — ^but the Bible 
U open to us all ; and there ean be no presump- 
tion in endeavourii^ to investigate the meaning 
of Scripture lor ourselves. Luckily for the pre- 
sent argumentation,; the very phrase of the sun's 
being darkened, occurs, in so many words, in 
one other place (and in only one) of the New 
Tes|tament; and from that place you may pos- 
sibly see reason to imagine, that the darkness 
might not, pierhaps, have been so intense as to 
deserve the particular notice of the Roman natu- 
falists: — And he opened the bottomless -^t ;. <md 
there itrose a smoke out qfthepit, as the smoke of 
4tt great/iimace; and the sun toas darkened* ^ and 
the ait J Ijf reason qf the smoke of tie pit If we 
should sa^, that the sun at the crucifixion was 
^hnuhil^ed^ and darkened by the intervexitian 
ctf clouds, as it is here represented to be by the 

H 2 ' 
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intervention of a smoke like the smoke of a fur- 
nace, I do not see what you could object to in 
our account ; but such a phsBnomenon has surely 
no right to be esteemed the greatest that mortal 
eye has ever beheld. I may be mistaken in this 
interpretation J but I have no design to mis- 
represent the fact, in order to get rid of a diffi- 
culty; the darkness may have been as intense 
as many commentators have supposed it: but 
neither they nor you can prove it was so ; and I 
am surely under no necessity, upon this occa- 
sion, of granting you, out of deference to any 
commentator, what you can neither prove nor 
render probable. 

But you still, perhaps, may think, that the 
darkness, by its extent, made up for this defici- 
ency in point of intenseness. The original 
word, expressive of its extent, is sometimes in- 
terpreted by the whole earth ; more frequently, 
in the New Testament, of any little portion of 
the earth : for we read of the land of Judah, of 
the land of Israel, of the land of Zabulon, and 
of the land of Nephthalim ; and it may very pro- 
perly, I conceive, be translated in the place in 
^qjifestion by region. But why should all the 
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WQrId take notice of a darkness which extended 

if 

^ itself for a few miles about Jerusatem^ and lasted 
but three hour^ ? The Italians, especially^ had 
no reason, to reniark the event as singular ; since 
they were accustomed at that time, as they are 
at present, to see the neighbouring regions so 
darkened for days together by the eruptions' of 
^tna«and Ye^uyius, that no man could know , 
his neighbour*. , We learn from t^e Scripture 
account, that an earthquake accompanied this 
darkness ; and a dark clouded sky, I apprehend, 
very frequently precedes an earthquake ^ but its 
extent is not great, nor is its intenseness. exces- 
sive, nor is the pbsenomenon itself so unusual^ 
as not commonly to pass unnoticed in ages of 
science and history. I. fear I may be liable to 
misrepresentations in this place ; but I beg it may 
be observed, that however slight in d^ee, or 
however confined in extent th6 darkness at tfa<e 
crucifixion may have been ^ I am of opinion, 

# I I , Noa autem tenebras cc^itemustantas, quanta; quon- 

dam eruptione Etnaeorum ignium Jinitimas regiones obscura' 

• .*■■- 
visse dicvaiiur, ut per biduum nemo hominem bomo agnosceret. 

Cic. de Nat Deo. 1. 3. And Pliny, in describing tbe eruption 

of Vesuviqs which suffocated his uncle, says — Dies alibi, illic 

' nox omnibus noctibus nigriordensiorquc. 
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that the power of God was as supematurally ex- 
erted in its production and in that of the earth- 
quake which accompanied it, as in the opening 
of the graves, and the resurrection of the saint^^ 
which followed the resurrection of Christ. 

In another' place, you seem not to believe 
<< that Pontius Pilate informed the Emperor of 
the unjust sentence of death, which be had pro- 
nounced against an innocent person/^ And the 
same rea^n which made him silent as to th^ 
death, ought, one wMld suppose, to have made 
him silent as to the miraculous events which ac* 
companied it : and if Pilate, iQ bis despatches 
to the Emperor, transmitted no account of the 
darkness (how great soever you suppose itioimve 
hem) which hsfppened in a diirtant |Hroviiiee; i 
cannot appreiiend^ that the r^K>rt <£ it could 
have ever gained such credit at Rome, as to in« 
duce dther Pliny or Seneca to qieiition it as an 
authentic fact. 



I am, &c. 



I 



LETTER Vt 



SIR, 

I ATBAir not to detam yow long with my remarks 
upon yoar Etfxteenth Cbapt^ ;. for ina shmrt Apo- 
kgy fm: Cbristianify, ft ^Qoot be expected tihat 
I should apdogize at length for the indiscretion 
of the first Christians. Nor have I any disposi- 
tion to reap a maticious pleasure from exi^ge- 
ratiog what you have had 90 much good*natured 
pb^ure in extenuating, the truculent baribacity. 
of their Roman persecutors^ 



[^ de Voltaire has embraced every opportu«» 
nity of contrasting the persecuting temper of the 
Christians with the mild tdkennce of tl^ anctent 
heathens} and I never read a passage of his upoft 
this subject vrithout thinkii^ Christianity mate-i 
risilly, if pot intentionally, obliged to him, for 
hig ^deavour to depress the lofty spirit of reli- 
gious bigotry. I may with justice pay the same 
compliment to you j and I do it with sincerity ; ^ 
besirtily widhing tbpt, in the prosecution of your 
work^ you may render every species of intole- 
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ranee universally detestable. There is no r»r 
son why you should abate tibe asperity of your 
invective J since no one can suspect you of a 
design to traduce Christianity, under the guise 
of a zeal against persecution i or if any one should 
be so simple, he need but open: the gospel to be 
convinced, that such a scheme is too palp^Uyt^ 
surd, to have ever entered the head Qf any sensible 
and impartial man. 



. - *■* 



I wish^ for the credit of humaaQad^ure,\diat I 
Gould find reason to agree with you in inrlmt you: 
have said of tbe ^f universal toleration of Poly*^ 
theism; of the mild indifference of antiquity; :o£ 
the Roman Princes beholding, without ocmcern, 
a thousand forms of religion sidiststing in peiace 
under their gentle sway/' But there are some 
passages in the B^oman History, which make 
me hesitate at least in this point; and almost 
induce me to believe that the Romans were ex- 
ceedingly jealous of all foreign religions^ whether 
they were accompanied with immoral manners 
or not. - \ . ' 

* It was the Roman custom, indeed, to invite 
the tutelary gods of the nation which they in- 
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tended to subdue^ to abandon tbeir charge ^ and 
to promise them the same, or even a more 
august worship in the ciily of Rome ^; and thdr 
triamidik were graced as much .with the exhibi- 
tion of their captive gods,' as with the less hu- 
mane one of their captive kings t. But this 
custom, though it filled the city with hundreds 
of gods of every country, denomination, and 
quality, cannot be brought as a proof of Roman 
toleration ; it inay indicate the excess of their 
vanity, the extent of their superstition, or the 
refinement of their policy ; but it can never shew 
that the religion of individuals, when It jdifiered 
from public wisdom, was either connivied atiasa 
joatter of indifference^ or toleluted as an inalien- 
*able ri^t of human nature. 

Upon another occasion, you. Sir, have refer- 
red to livy as relating the introduction and sup- 

* In oppugnationibus^ ante omnia solitum a Romanis sacer- 
d6tibQ8 evocari deum cujiis in tute14 id oppidum easety pro- 
mitiiqtie illi eiindem^ aut atopliorem apud Romanos cultum. 
Plin. Nat Hist. I. xxxviii. c. ir. » 

t Roma triumphantis quotiens Duels inclita currum 

PUusibus exdepit, totiens altaria Divikm 

Addidit spoliis, sibimet nova numina fecit. * 

PRU0»jr, 
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pression of the rites of Bacchus; and io thai; 
veiy pkce we find him confessing, that -the pro« 
hibiting all foreign religioas, and the abolishii^ 
every mode of sacrifice which differed firom the 
Roman mode, was a business frequently entrust- 
ed by their ancestors to the care of the proper 
magistrates j and he gives ub this reason for the 
procedure : That nothing could contribute more 
effectually to the ruin of religion, than thp ^acriw 
ficing after an external rite, and not; after the 
manner instituted by their fathers *• 

Not thirty years before this event, the Frastor,. 
in conformity to a decree <^ the senate, had 
issued an ediot«-*that no one should presume ta 
sacrifice in any public place after a new or fo» 
reign manner t. And in a' still more early pe«- 

* Quoties hoc palrum avoraoique state pegotium est ma^ 
gUtratibu8 datum^ ut sacra externa fieri vetarent ? sacrificulos- 
vatesque £oro,circo^ urbe prohiberent ? viaHeinoi libros canqui' 
reteut combwrereniqu€ f omDem discipUnam sacrific&ndi, prac- 
ierquani laore RomaBOA alMkront ? Judieafasnt wm pnidcQ- 
tisaimi viri omnis divini humanique yxm, nilul ^que diMoU 
vendffi leligioRia es«e, quam ubi noa patrio, sed extemo ritu 
sacrificaretur.— *liv. )• xxxix* cu xvi^ 

f Ut quioumqae Ubras vatidnos precadanesve, autarteai sa- 
crilicandi conscriptam baberet^ eos libros omnes litterasque 
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riod, die iEdileg had been ^commanded to take 
care, tliat no gods were wordiipped except the 
Rouian gods ; and that the Roman gods were 
worshipped after no nkanner but the established 
nui.iiner of the country *. 

But to come nearer to the times of whidi you 
are writing. In Dion Cassius you may meet 
w^ a^great courtier, one of the interior cabinet, 
and a peiished statesman, in a set speech upon 
the most momentous auliject, expressing himself 
to the Emperor, agreeable enough to the prac-< 
tice of antiquity, but utterly inconsistent with 
the most remote idea of religious toleraticOf The 
fspeedx alluded to^ contains, I confess it, notfaiog 
QKHre than the advice of an individual ; bot it 
ought to he remembered, that that iiidividuflii 
was MsQoenas, tb^t the advice was gtveo to Au-* 
gustufl, and that the occasion c^ giving it was no 
tess important than tibie settling tlie farm of the 

9A as 9»tA 'Ki»lmb« Aptite def^ret: i»eu igvM in publvqp 
sacrove locoj novo aut externo ritu sacriiicarent. Liv. 1. xxv^ 

* IN^QEi iiMle n^gotiuia ^iUbu$> ut apimadv^rUr^t, ne 
qni. nisi SiQUUiiu 4ii« oeu qup a)i« vome qfimt. j^ho, col^r^a-; 
tur.*««Liv. 1. iv. c« 30. • 
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Roman government. He recommends it to CaEs-, 
sar, to worship the gods himself accordiiilg to 
the established form ; and to force all others 
to do the same; and to hate and to punish all 
those who should attempt to introduce foreign 
religions* : nay, he bids him, in the same place^ 
have ah eye upon the philosophers also y so that 
free thinking, free speaking at least, upon relir 
gious matters, was not quite so safe under the 
gentle sway of the Roman princes, as, thanj^ 
God) it is under th^ miich more gentle govern- 
ment of our own. :) 

In the Edict of Toleration published by Gale- 
rius after ^x years' unremitted persecution of the 
Christians, we p^ceive his motive for persecu* 
tion to have been the same with that which had 
influenced the conduct of the more ancient Ro- 
mans, an abhorrence of all innovations in reli- 
gion. You have &voured us with the translation 
of this edict, in which he says — " we were parti- 
cularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of 

* Tcwra Ts ovrta «rf ar??, x«i 'ar^m to jubf y 9'aoy wavrif wayrwj 
avroi rt c^hov, xarcc ret wor^ta, xdu towj u>lXovV rifjMif mayKM^i* 

Cas.]. 52. • 
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reason and nature,^' ad bonas mentes, (b, good 
pretence this for a polytheistic persecutor) .** the 
deluded Christians who had renounced the reli- 
gion and ceremonies instituted by their fether^' 
*^this is the precise language of Li vy, describing 
a persecution of a foreign religion three hundred 
years before, turba erat nee sacrificanHum nee pre-- 
cantium Deos patrio more. And the very expe- 
dient of forcing the Christians to deliver up their 
religious books, which was practised in this per- 
secution, and which Mosheim attributes to the 
advice of Hierocles, and you to that of the phi- 
losophers of those times, seems clear to me, from 
the places in Li vy before quoted, to have been 
nothing but an old piece of state policy, to which 
the Romans had recourse as often as they appre- 
hended their established religion to be in any 

In the preamble of the letter of toleration 
which the emperor Maximin reluctantly wrpte to 
Sabinus about a year after the publication of 
Galerius* Edict, there is a plain avowal of the 
reasons which induced Galerius and Diocletian 
to commence their persecution } they had seen 
the temples of the gods forsakenf and were de« 
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termined by the severity df punisliibent to re* 
claim men to their worship*. 

In short, the system recomtnended by Maefce- 
nsLBy of £brcing every person to be of the fSiftpe* 
ror's religion, and of hating and punishing every 
innovator, contained no new doctrine } it was 
corrq^ondent to the practice of the Hoimn se- 
nate, in the most illustrious times of the repui^* 
lie 3 and seems to have been generally adofKted 
by the emperors, in their treatment of Christia^s^ 
vi^st they themselves were Pagans) and in their 
treatment of PagaE^, after they tbemseives be- 
came Christians ; and if any one sboukl be wil- 
liiagto derive those laws against Heretics (whieh 
mre so aUiorrei^ from the mild spirit of the gQ8<- 
pel, and so reproachful to the Roman c^dd) from 
the blind adherence of the Christian emperors to 
the intolerant policy of their Pagan predecessors, 
sei^eth&Bg) I think, might be prod^^iced in sup- 
port of his conjecture. 

^ ^vyuloy a:;^sSay etmafr»i »y0^v«r«v;j xaTaXii^dEAern; tn^. rvy OiMf 

auereret^ivcu uravTaj ayO^wtsrovj tovj atsro ruv Owy t«» aOayorwy aya« 
X*»^^eerreti, «go ^X» xoXoktk kcu r^w^w «? rnf ^^nrKneey rw? %fw9 
ctvmX^i^m. Xuslb. lib. ix. c. 4. 
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. But I am sqny to have said so much upon 
^uch a subject. — In endeayouring to palliate the 
tseverity of the Romans towards the Christians, 
you have remarked, '^ it was 4n vain^.that the 
oppressed beKever asisef ted the inalienable rights 
cfcootscieiiee and private judgment.**—" Though 
his situation might excite the pity, his arguments 
eould never reach the understanding, either of 
Hhte pbilosophic, or of the believing part of the 
Pagan world/* How is this, Sir.^ A{e the argu- 
ments for liberty of conscience so exceedingly 
inconclusive, that you think them incapable of 
reaching the under6tanding,eveu of ptiloso|Aers ? 
A captious adversary wonld embrsoe with avidity 
the opportunity this passage affbrda him^ c^ blotf* 
ting your character with the odiouis stain of being 
It persecutor; a staJ43M which no leamiBg^^ 
wipe out, which no genius or ability can render 
amiable. I am far from entertaining soch ao 
qpinion of your principles ; but this cooclimon 
seems fairly deducible from what you have said^*^ 
that the minds of the Pagans were $o pre*QQ6u^ 
pied with the notions of forcing, and hating, and 
punishing those who differed from them in reliw 
gion, that arguments for the inalienable rights of 
Conscience, which would have qgnvinced youri- 
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self and every philosopher in Europe, and stag- 
gered the resolution of an inquisitor, were inca^ 
pable of reaching their understandings, or making 
any impression on their hearts; and you might, 
perhaps, have spared yourself some perplexity, 
Jn the invfestigation of the motives which induced 
the Roman emperors to persecute, and the Ro- 
man people to hate the Christians, if you had 
not overlooked the true one, and adopted with 
too great facility the erroneous idea of the ex- 
treme tolerance of Pagan Rome. 

The Christians, you observe, were accused of 
atheism : — and it must be owned that they were 
the greatest of all atheists, in the opinion of the 
polytheists ; for, instead of Hesiod's thirty thou- 
sand gods, Ithey could not be brought to ac- 
knowledge above One ; and even that One they 
refused, at the hazard of their lives, to blaspheme 
with the appellation of Jupiter. But is it not 
somewhat singular, that the pretensions of the 
Christians to a constant intercourse with supe- 
rior beings, in the working of miracles, should 
have been a principal cause of converting to their 
faith, those who branded them with the imputa- 
tion of atheism? 
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They were accused, too, of formiBg danger* 
ous conspiracies against the state^-^^This accusa* 
tion, you own, was as unjust as the preceding ; 
but there seema to have been a peculiar hardship 
in the situation of the Christiaiis ; since the very, 
same men who thought them dangerous to the 
state, on account of their conspiracies, con* 
denmed them, as '.you have observed, for not 
interfering in its concerns ; for their criminal 
disregard to the business of war and govern- 
ment ; and for their entertaining doctrines, 
which were supposed " to prohibit them from 
assuming the character of soldiers, of magis- 
trates, and of princes;'* men, such as these, 
would have made but poor conspirators* 

They were accused, lastly, of the most horrid 
crimes :-^This accusation, it is confessed, was 
mere calumny; yet, as caluniny is generally more 
extensive in its influence than truth, perhaps thi» 
calumny might be more powerful in stopping the 
progress of Christianity, than the virtues of the 
ehristians were in promoting it: and in truth, 
Origen observes that the Christians, on account 
of the crimes which were maliciously laid to their 
charge, were held in such abhorrence, that no 
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cMfte mould so miioh %b sp^ to thsm. It may 
be worth while to reinark from^him, that the 
Jews, in th^ very beginning of Christianity, were 
the authors of all those calumnies, which Celsus 
afterwards took siidh great delight in urging 
against the Ch-rkrfcians, and which you have men* 
tioned with such great precision *. 

It is v^oiff^p^ohfibh supposition, that the dan- 
destine ui^nner in which the persecuting spirit 
of \\m Jews and Q^ntiles obliged the Christians 
to celebrate t\\&v i^uehari^^t, together with the 
ei(pr€i9siens of eating the body, and drinking the 
blooid of Christ, which were used in its ipstitu*- 
tion, and the custoiD of imparting a kiss of cbai- 
rity to each other, and of calling each other by 
th? ftppeU»ti§ns of brother m^ sistert, gave oc- 

* Videtar mihi fecisse |dem Ctlsus^ quod Jiidaei, qui sub 
Christianismi initium errorem sparsdre, quasi ejus sects ho- 
mines mactati pueri vescerentur carnibus; et quod, quoties 
eis lib^t (>{fevaiii dam ecGulUs libidinibus, extincto lumiae 
eqDsti|]^e|, qia^m quisQu^ nietnt^ fum(. Quae ^^ el iniqm 
opi^iQ di^um v^d^ ipuLtos ^ r^ligion^ no&tra alienos teoutt ; 
per8uas9S, quod tales fint QlyristiajQi \ ei ad noc temporis non- 
nullos fallit, qui ei de causa Christianos aversantur, ut nee sim* 
plexcoH^quium cum eis habere velint. — Orig. con. Oehi. Kb. vi. 
t The Kemans used these expressioiis m so impure a 

8 
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casions to their enemies to invent, and induced 
careless observers to believe^ all the odious tbings 
which were said against the Christians. 

You have displayed at length, in expressive 
diction, the accusations of the enemies of Chris* 
tianity ; and you have told us of the imprudent 
defence by which the Christians vindicated the 
purity of their morals ; and you liave huddled up 
in a short note (which many a reader w^Q never 
see) the testimony of Pliny to their innoc6nce» 
Permit me to do the Christians a little justice, 
by producing in their cauae the whole truth. 

Between seventy and eighty years after the 
death of Christ, Pliny had occasion to consult 
the emperor Trajan concerning the manner in 
which he should treat the Christians ; it seems as 
if there had been judicial proceedings against 
them, though Pliny had never happened to atr 
tend any of them. He knew, indeed, that men 
were to be punished fpr being Christians, or he 
would not, as a sensible m^^strate, have received 
die accusations pf legal, much less of illegal 

^nse, that Martial calls them Nomina nequiora. — Lib. If. 

«pig. i?. 

I 12 
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anonymous informers against them ; nor would 
he, before he wrote to the emperor„ have put to 
death those whom his threats could not hinder 
from persevering in their confession, that they 
were Christians. His harsh manner or proceed- 
ing ''in an office the most repugnant to his hu- 
manity," had made many apostatize from their 
profession : persons of this complexion were well 
fitted to inform him of every thing they knew con- 
cerning the Christians; accordingly he examined 
them; but not one of them accused the Christians 
of any other crime than of praying to Christ, as to 
some god, and of binding themselves by an oath, 
not to be guilty of any wickedness. Not con- 
tented with this information, he put two maid- 
servants, which were called ministers, to the tor- 
ture ; but even the rack could not extort from 
the imbecility of the sex a confession of any 
crime, any account different from that which 
the apostates had voluntarily given ; not a word 
do we find of their feasting upon murdered in- 
fants, or of their mixing in incestuous commerce. 
After all his pains, Pliny pronounced the meal 
of the Christians to he promiscuotis and innocent: 
persons of both sexes, of all ages, and of every 
condition, assembled promiscuously together; 
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* 

there was nothing for chastity to blush at, or for 
humanity to shudder at, in these meetings; 
there was no secret initiation of proselytes by 
abhorred rites; but they eat a promiscuous 
meal in Christian charity, and with the most per- 
fect innocence*. 

Whatever faults then the Christians may have 
been guilty of in after-times j though you could 
produce to us a thousand ambitious prelates of 
Carthage, or sensual ones of Antioch, and blot 
ten thousand pages with the impurities of the 
Christian clergy j yet at this period, whilst the 
memory of Christ and his Apostles was fresh in 
their minds } or, in the more emphatic language 
of Jerome, " whilst the blood of our Lord was 
warm, and recent faith was fervent in the be- 
lievers;'' we have the greatest reason to con- 
clude, that they were eminently distinguished 

* — Affirmabant aotem^ banc fuisse summam vel culpae sues 
vel erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante lucein convenire ; 
carmenque Cbristo^ quasi Deo> dicere.secum invicem ; seque 
Sacramento non in scetus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta^ ne 
latrocinia^ ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne 
depositum appellati abnegarent : quibus peractis, morem sib 
discedendi fuisse, rursusque coeundi ad capiendum cibain> 
promiscuum tamen, et innoxium. — Plin. Epi8« xcvii. lib. r. 
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fbt the probity and the purity of their lives. Hald 
there been but ft shadow of a crime in their as- 
semblies, it roust have been detected by the ift- 
dustrious search of the ititelUgent Plipy j md it 
is a matter of real surprise, that ud one of the 
apostates thought of paying court to the gover- 
nor by a false testimony; especially, as their 
apostasy seems to have been exceeding general j 
since the temples, which, had been almost de- 
iSerted, began agdti to be frequented j and the 
victims, for which a little time before scarce a 
purchaser was to be found, began again every 
where to be bought up. ' This, Sir, is a valuable 
testimony in our favour j it is not that of a de- 
claiming apologist, of a deluding priest, or of a 
deluded martyr, of an orthodox bishop, or of any 
" of the most pious of men" the Christians; but it 
is that of a Roman magistrate, philosopher, and 
lawyef ; who cannot be supposed to have wanted 
inclination to detect the immoralities or the 
, conspiracies of the Christians ; since, in his 
treatment of them, he had stretched the autho- 
rity of his office, and violated alike the laws of 
his country, and of humanity. 

With this testimony I will conclude my re- 
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inark9;> for I have tio dispositicm to black&n tk^ 
character you have given of Nero ; or to leaden 
the humanity of the Roman magistrates ; or to 
magnify the number of Chti^tiai^Sy or of martyrs; 
or to undertsdce^ the defence of a few faiiatica^ 
^bo by tbeir injudicious zeal bfought ruin upon 
themselves^ and disgrace upon their profession. 
I may not probably have convinced you that yoiji 
are wrong in any thing which yoii have aklvanced; 
or that the authors you have quoted^^ will not 
support yo^u in the inferences you have drawn 
from their. works; or that Christianity ought to be 
distinguished from its c<»rrupti<ms ; yet I may, 
perhaps, have bad tbe good fortune to lessen, in 
the miiids of others, some of that dii^ikel to tb^ 
Cbristian religion whi!efa the perteal of y<H}r bo0]|: 
bad unhappily exeiftcd. I have touched h^% upodSi 
general topics ; for I should have weatied out 
your patience, to say nothing of my readers^ 
or my own, had I enlarged i^Jion every tbirig in 
which I dissent frcmi you ^ and a itainate e^vtA^ 
nation of your work, would,; moreover, have had 
the aftpearance of a captious disposition t& idh 
seead into illiberal pei*sonaHties ; and itiight biv^ 
produced a certain acrimony of sentiment or est* 
pression, which may be serviceable in supplying 
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tbe place of argument, or adding a zest to a daU 
composition; but has nothing to do with the 
investigation of truth* Sorry shall I be, if what 
I have written should give tbe least interruption 
to the pi'osecution of the great work in which 
you are engaged ; the world is now possessed of 
the opinion of us both upon the subject in ques- 
tion ; and it may, perhaps, be proper for us both 
to leave it in this state. I say not this from any 
backwardness to acknowledge my mistakes, 
when I am convinced that I am in an error, but 
to express the almost insuperable reluctance 
which I feel to the bandying abusive argument in 
public controversy : it is not, in good truth, a 
difficult task to chastise the froward petulance of 
those who mistake personal invective for reason- 
ing, and clumsy banter for ingenuity ; but it is 
a dirty business at best, and should never be un- 
dertaken by a man of any temper, except when 
the interests of truth may suffer by his neglect* 
Nothing of this nature, I am sensible, is. to be 
expected from you ; and if any thing of the 
kind has happened to escape myself, I hereby 
disclaim the intention of saying it, and heartily 
wish it unsaid. . 
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Will you permit me. Sir, through this channel 
(X may not, perhaps, have another so goo4 an 
opportunity of doing it) to address a few words, 
not to yourself, but to a set of men who disturb 
all serious company with their profane declama- 
tion against Christianity; and who having picked 
up in their travels, or the writings of the deists, 
a few flimsy objections, infect with their ignorant 
and irreverent ridicule the ingenuous minds of 
the rising generation ? 



. t 



^ 
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GENTLEMEN, 

Suppose the mighty work accomplished, the 
cross trampled upon, Christianity every where 
proscribed, and the religion of Nature once more 
become the religion of Europe ; what advantage 
will you have derived to your country, or to 
yourselves, from the exchange ? I know your 
answer — ^you will have freed the world from the 
hypocrisy of Priests, and thf tyranny of Super- 
stition. — ^Noj you forget that Lycurgus, and 
Numa, and Odin, and Mango-Copac, and all th^ 
great legislators of ancient and modern story, 
have been of opinion, that the afiairs of civil so- 
ciety could not be well conducted without some 
religion j you must of necessity introduce a priest- 
hood, with probably as much hypocrisy j a reli- 
gion, with adsiu'edly more superstition, than that 
which you now reprobate with such indecent 
and ill-grounded contempt. But I will tell you 
from what you will have freed the world j you 
will have freed it from its abhorrence of vice, and 
from every powerful incentive to virtue; you will, 
with the religion, have brought back the de- 
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praved morality of Bagsoism^ you \f ill have 
robbed mankind of their firm ^suiance of buo^ 
tfaer life ; and thereby you* will hare despoiled 
them of their patience^ of their humiUty, of their 
charity, of their chastity, of all those niild atid 
silent virtues, which (however despicable they 
may appear in your eyes) are the only ones which . 
metiorate and sublime our nature ; which Pagan- 
ism never knew, which spring from Christianity 
alone, which do or mi^t constitute our comfort 
in this* life, and without the possession of which, 
another life, if after all there should happen to 
be one, must (unless a miracle he exerted in the 
alteration of our disposition) be more vicious and 
more miserable tban this is. 

Perhaps you will contend, that the universal 
light of reason, that the truth and fitness of 
things^ are of themselves sufficient to exalt the 
nature, and regubte the manners of mankind. 
Shall we never have done with this gf oundless 
commendation of natural law ? Look inta the 
first chapter of FauP$ Epistle to the Romans, 
and you will see the extent of its infiuence over 
the Gentiles of those days; or if yoo dislike 
Paul's authority, and the manners of antiquity. 
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look into the more admired accounts of modem 
voyagers; and examine its influence over the 
Pagans of our own times, over the sensual inha- 
bitants of Otaheite, over the Cannibals of New 
Zealand, or the remorseless Savages of America. 
-<-But these men are barbarians. Your law of 
nature, notwithstanding, extends even to them. 
—But they have misused their reason : — they 
have then the more lieed of, and would be the 
more thankful for that revelation, which you, 
with an ignorant and fastidious self-sufficiency^ 
deem useless.^-*- But they might of themselves, if 
they thought fit, become wise and virtuous. — I 
answer with Cicero, Ui nihil interest^ utrum ne- 
mo valeaty an nemo vajere possit ; sic non intelligo 
quid intersit^ utrum nemo sit sapiens^ an nemo 
essepossit 

These, however, you will think, are extraor- 
dinary instances ; and that we ought not frota. 
these to take our measure of the excellency of 
the law of nature, but rather from the civilized 
states of China or Japan, or from the nations 
which flourished in learning and in arts, before 
Chmtiaoity was heard of in the world. You 
mean to say, that by the law of nature, which 
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you are desirous of substituting in the room of 
the gospel, you do not understand those rules of 
conduct, which an individual, abstracted . from 
the community, and deprived of the institution 
of mankind, could excogitate for himself; but 
such a system of precepts, as the most enlight- 
ened men of the most enlightened ages have re- 
commended to our observance* Where do you 
find this system ? We cannot meet with it in .tiie 
works of Stobaeus, or the Stythian Anacharsis ; 
nor in those of Plato, or of Cicero ; nor in thoie 
of the Emperor Antoninus, or the slave .Epiete* 
tus ; for we are persuaded, that the most ani- 
mated considerations of the firg$^o¥y and the.^o- 
nestum^ of the beauty of virtue, and the fitness 
of things, are not able to furnish even a Brutus 
himself with permanent principles of action ; 
much less are they able to purify the polluted re- 
cesses of SL vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity 
of appetite, or restrain the impetuosity of passion 
in common men. If you order us to examine 
the works of Grotius, or Ft^ndorf, or Burlama- 
qui, or Hutcheson, for what you understand by 
the law of nature; we apprehend that you are 
in a great error, in taking your notions of natu- 
ral law, as discoverable by natural reason, from 
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(&6 elegant systems of it which have been drawn 
up by Christian Philosophers ; since they have all 
laid their foundations, either tacitly or expressly, 
upon a principle derived from revelation — a tho- 
rou^ knowledge of the being and attributes of 
God: and even those amongst ourselves, who, 
rqccting Christianity, still continue Theists, are 
indebted to revelation (whether you are either 
aware of, or disposed to acknowledge the debt, 
or not) for those sublime speculations concerning 
the Deity, which you have fondly attributed to 
the excellency of your own unassisted reason. 
-If you would know the real genius of natural law, 
and how far it can proceed in tjie investigation 
or enforcement of moral duties j you must con- 
sult the manners and the writings of those who 
have never heard of either the Jewish or the Chris^ 
tian dispensation, or of those other manifesta- 
tions of himself, which God vouchsafed to Adam 
and to the Patriarchs before and after the flood. 
It would be difiteult perhaps anywhere, to find a 
people entirely destitute of traditionary notices 
concerning a deily, and of traditionary fears or 
expectations of another life j and the morals of 
inankind may have, perhaps, be^ no where quite 
so aband««edas thev would hnv** K*.on ^^'^^ *u»^r 
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been left wholly to themselvas k tbeM pdnt9| 
however, it is a truth wbidh cannot be denied^ 
how much soever it may be lamented, that though 
the generality of mankind have alwa^ys had wme 
fiunt conceptions of God and his j^ovidence; 
yet they have been always gi*eatly inefficacious 
in the j[)roduction of good morality, and highly 
derogatory to his nature, amongst all the people 
of the earth, except the Jews and Christians ; 
and some may perhaps be dei^rous of excepting 
the Mahometans, who derive all that is good in 
tfceir Koran from Christianity. 

« 

The laws concerning justice, and the repara^ 
tion of damages, concerning the security of pro^ 
perty, and the performance of contracts y caoff 
ceraing, in short, whatever afiects thq weil4ieing 
of civil society, have been every where under<« 
stood with sufficient precision; and if you choose 
to style Justinian's code, a^ode of natural law, 
though you wUl err againat propriety of speech, 
yet you are $c>far in the right, that natural reason 
discovered, and the depravity of human nature 
compelled human kind to esliabHsh by prq[>er 
aancUons the kws therein contained ; and you 
wiU bare moreover Cameades, no mean philo* 
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sopher, on your side j who knew of no law of 
nature difierent from that which men had insti- 
tuted for their common utility, and which was 
various according to the manners of men in dif- 
ferent climates, and changeable with a change of 
times in the same. And in truth, in all coun- 
tries where Paganism ^ has been the established 
religion, though a philosopher may now and then 
have stepped beyond the paltry prescript of civil 
jurisprudence in his pursuit of virtue ; yet the 
bulk of mankind have ever been contented with 
that scanty pittance of morality which enabled 
them to escape the lash of civil punishment : I 
call it a scanty pittance, because a man may 
be intemperate, iniquitous, impious, a thousand 
ways a profligate and a villain, and yet elude the 
cognizance, and avoid the punishment of civil 
laws. 

. I am sensible you will be ready to say, what 
is, all this to the purpose ? Though the bulk of 
mankind may never be able to investigate the 
laws of natural religion, nor disposed to reverence 
their sanctions when investigated by others, nor 
solicitous about any other standard of moral rec- 
titude than civil legislation; yet the inconve- 
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Yiiences which may attend the extirpation of 
Christianity can be no proof of its truth : — ^I have 
not produced them as a proof of its truth ; but 
they are strong and conclusive proof, if- not'iof 
its truth, at legist of its, utility j and the conside- 
ration qf its utility may be a mptive to yourselves 
for examining, whether it may not chance to be 
true; and it ought to t^e a reason with every 
good citizen, and :with everymanof sound ju^- 
ment, to keep his opinions to himself, if, from any 
particular circumstanqes in his studies or in bis 
education^ he should have the misfortune to think 
that it is not true. If you can discover to the 
rising generation a better religion than the Chris- 
tian, one that will more effectually animate their 
hopes and subdue their passions^ make them bet- 
ter men or better members of society, we impor- 
tune you to publish it for their advantage j but 
till you can do that, we beg of you not to giye 
the reins to their passions by instilling intotheic 
unsuspicious minds your pernicious prejudices; 
Even n9W, mea scruple no^, by their lawless lust^ 
to ruin the repose of private families,; and to fix 
a stain of infamy upon the noblest: even now, 
they hesitate not in lifting up a murderous arm 
ggainst the life of thqir friend, or against their 

K 
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own, as often as the fever of intemper ance stimtt«^ 
lates their resentment, or the satiety of an mseless 
life excites their despondency : even now, whilst 
we. are persuaded of a resurrection &om the 
dead, and of sl Judgment to camey we find it diffi- 
cult enough to resist the solicitations of sense, 
and to escape unspotted from the licentious man- 
ners of the world j but what will become cxf our 
virtue, what of the consequent peace and happi^ 
ness of societjT, if you persuade us that there ate 
no such things ? In two words— you may ruiri 
yourselves by your attempt, and you will cer- 
tainly ruin your country by your success* 

But the consideration of, the inutility' of your 
design, is not the only one which should induce 
yoU; to abandon it ^ the argument atuto ought to 
be warily managed, or it may tend to the silencing 
our opposition to anysystem of superstition, which 
has had the good fortune to be sanctified by pub- 
lic authority ; it is, indeed, liable to no objection 
in the present case j we do not, however, wholly 
rely upon its cogency. It is not contended, tiiat 
Christianity is to be received merely because it is 
useful, but because it is true. This you deny, and 
think your objections well grounded: we con- 
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fc»ye lliem originating in yonr vanity, your im- 
morality, or your misapprehensioiu There are 
itnany worthless doctrines, many superstitious 
observances, which the fraud or folly of mankind 
have every where annexed to Christianity (espe- 
cially in the church of Rome), as essential parts 
of it : if you take these sorry appendages to 
Cfarislianity for Christianity itself^ as preached 
by Christ, and by the Apostles j if you confound 
the Boman with the Christian religion, you quite 
misapprehend its nature, and are in a state simi- 
lar to that ctf men mentioned by Plutarch, in 
his treatise of- Superstition ; who, flying from 
superstition, leapt over religion, and sunk into 
downright Atheism *.— Christianity is not a reli- 
gion very palatable to a voluptuous age ; it will 
not conform its precepts to the standard of 

* Le Papisme (says Helvetius in a posthumous work) n'.est 
aux jeux d'un ^otnme sens^ qu'une pure idolatrie— nous 
sommed etonnes de. I'absurdit^ de la religion pa'ienne. Celie 
de la rel]gk>n Papiste ^tonnera bien d^avantage un jour la pos- 
lentL — >^e tru^t that daiy is not at a great distance, and de- 
ism will then be buried in the ruins of the church of Rome ; 
for the taking the superstition, the avarice, the ambition, the 
intolerance of Antichristianism for Christianity, has been the 
great error upon which infidelity has built its system, both at 
. home and abroad; - 

K 2 
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fashion ;. it will not lessen the deformity of vic« 
hy lenient appellations.^ but calls Jceepingi wlH>i^e« 
dom; intrigue^ adultery^ and duelling, murder: 
it will not pander the lust, it will not license the 
intemperance of mankind ; it is a troublesome 
monitor to a man of pleasure ; and your way of 
life may have made you quarrel with your reli- 
gion, — As to your vanity, as a cause of your 
infidelity^ suffer me to produce the sentiments of 
M. Bayle upon that head: if the description 
does not suit your character, you will not i3e 
offended at it; and if you are offended with jts 
freedom^ it will do. you good« " This inclines 
me to believe, that Libertines, like Des-Barreaux» 
are not greatly .persuaded of the truth of what 
they say. They have made no deep examina- 
tion ; tliey have learned some few objections, 
which they are perpetually making a noise with ; 
they speak from a principle of ostentation, and 
give themselves the lie in the time of danger.— 
Vanity has a greater share in their disputes than 
conscience J they imagine that the singularity 
and bol4Q^s of the opinions which they main- 
tain, will give them the reputation of men of 
parts? by degrees, they get a habit of holding 
impious discourses ; and if their vanity be ac- 
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campanied' by » voluptuous Kfe» their progress 

iit that road is the swifter ♦•** 

' • t , , . 

1 i ■ ^ ■ » • - 4 • » 

- • • • 

' ' The main stress of your objections rests not 
upon the insufficiency of the external evidence 

to the truth of Christianity j for few of yoii, 

.... . . , . - 

though you may become the future ornaments 
of the senate, or (rf^the bar, have isver employed* 
an hour in its examination ; but upon the ,diffi- 

• » 

ciilty of the doctrines cotitained in the New Tes- 

. •• • » ► 

tament : they exceed, you say, your comprehen- 
sionj and yoa felicitate yourselves j that you- 
are not yet arrived at the true standard of ortho- 
dox faith — credo quia mpossibik. You think it 
would be taking a superfluous trouble, to inquire 
into the nature of the external proofs by which 
Christianity is established j since, rn your opi- 
nion, the book itself carries with it its own refu- 
tation. A gentleman as acute, probably, as any of 
you, and who once believed, perhaps, as little as 
any of you, has drawn a quite different conclusion 
from the perusal of the New Testament : his book 
(however exceptionable it may be thought in 
some particular parts) exhibits, not only a distin-' 

* Bayle, Hist. Dicti Art. Des-Barreaux. 
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I 

guished triumph of reason over prejudice, oSi 
Christianity over Deism ; but it exhibits^ what 
is infinitely more rare , the character of a man 
who has had courage and ^andimr enough to ac« 
knowledge it *• 

But what if there should be some incompre-^: 
hensible doctrines in the Christian religion j s6m«, 
circumstances, which in their causes, or Uieiii; con^ 
^queqces^ surpass the reach of human reason y 
are they to be rejected upon that aqconnt ? You, 
are, or wfould i>e thought^ men of reading, and 
knowledge, and enlarged understandings ; weigh 
the matter fairly ; and consider whether revealed 
religion be not, in th)s respect, just upon jthe 
same footing with eivery other object of yoiu: 
contemplation. Even in mathematics, the sci- 
ence of demonstration itself, though you get over 
lis first principles, and learn to digest the ideja of 
a point without parts, a line without bl^eadth, 
and a sur&ce without thicknesf;^} yet you will 
find yourself at a loss to comprehend the perpe- 
tual approximation of lines which can never 
nieet} the doctrine of incoipmensurablets, and 

* See A View of the InternaV Evidence, &c. by Soame 
Jcnyrw. - 
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c^an iuBnify of* infinities^ each infinitely greater^ 
OF infinitely less, not only than any infinite quan- 

. Htyj but than each otber*^ In physics^ you caiv- 
not comprehend the primary cause of any thing t 
not ei the*light,. by which you see ; nor of th^ 
dasticify of the air» by which yo« hear j nor of 
j^e fire^ foy which you are warmed^. In physio^ 
logyv yon cannot tell what first gave motion to 
the heart; not what eodtiaites it; nor why it» 
ttotion^ is less voluntary tbaa that of the lungs ; 
mat why you are able to nx>ve your arm to the 
jight or 1^, 1^ a simple volitictt : you cannot 
•eiqdain tba cause of animal keat ; nor cc^n^e^ 

, kenil the principle by which your bodyw&s at 
first Ibrmed^ nor by which it is sustained, nor 
by whidi it will be reduced to earth. In rtaht- 
ral religion, yod cannbt comprehend the eternity 

' ^ omniptesence of the Deity j nor easily under- 
stand how Ms prescience can be consistent with 
3^r freedom, or his immutsibility with ^ his gd- 
•vehament^f moral agents ; rior why he did not 
make althii^ creatures equally perfect j nor wh^ 
he i did not create them sooner^: in short, you 
-^innot look into any branch of knowledge, but 
you will meet with -subjects above your compre- 
hension. The fall and the redemption of human 
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Hifid are not more incomprebeiisible thap the 
creation and the conservation of the univeiise ; 
Ihe.infinite Author of the works of providepce^ 
and of nature, is equally inscrut§[ble, equally past 
4>nr finding put. in them both. : And it is some^ 
what remarkable^ that the. deepest inquirers into 
nature have javer thought with most Teyerisnce^ 
and spoken with most diffidence^ concerning 
those things which, in revealed. religion, 'may- 
seem hard to be u^djerstobi; they: hive ever 
avoided that self-sufficiency cf: knowledge' whidi 
springs from ignorance, prodiuces , indifference, 
and ends in infidelity. Adinirable to this pur* 

* * 

po^e is the reflection of the greatest mathema^ 
tician of the present age, when. he is combating 
.an, opinion of New;tpn's by an hypothesis of his 
pwn^ still less defensible than th^t which he bp«- 
.poses; — Tous les jours que je yois de ces espritfljp 
forts, qui critiquent les yerites de notre religion, 
.ets'en mocquent meme ayec Ja plus impertinente 
suffisance, je pense, chetifi mortels ! combien ^et 
combien des choses sur. lesqueUes, vqus^ raisonnez 
si legerement, . sont elles plus sublimes, ^ plus 
eleves, que celles sur lesqueUes. le- grand Naw^ 
ton s'egjure si grossierement ! * - 

* Euler. 
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Plato mentioiis a set -of men who were very 
ignorant, and thought themselves supremely wise, 
and who rejected the argument for the being of 
a Crod, derived from the haimony and order of 
the universe, as old and trite ♦. There have been 
men^ it seems^ in all ages, who, in affecting- sin- 
gularity, have overlooked truth : an argument^ 
however, is not ^ the worse for being old; and 
surely it would have been a more just mode of 
reasoning, if you had examined the external 
evidence for the truth of Christianity, weighed 
the old arguments from miracles, and from pro* 
.phebiesy before you had rejected the whole ac- 
count from the difficulties you met within it You 
woidd laugh at an Indian, who in peeping into a 
history of England, and meeting with the men- 
tion of the Thames being frozen, or of a shower 
of hail, or of snow, should throw the book aside, 
as unworthy of his further notice, from his want 
^ ability to comprehend these phsenomena. 

' . - « ' . ,# V * . . * 

' In considerii^ the argument from miracles, 
you will soon be convinced, that it is possible tot 
God to work miracles; and you will be con- 
vinced, that it is as possible for human testimony 

* DeLeg. lib.x. 



« » 
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to establish the truth of miraculous, as of pfiy^ 
sical or historical events.; but before you can be 
convinced that the miracles in question are sup- 
ported by such testimony as deserves to be €fe>» 
ditedy you must inquire, at what period, and by 
' wh$t persons, the books of the Old and ^e^ 
Testament were composed. If you r€{)ect the 
account, without making this examination, you 
r^ect it from prejudice, not from reason* 



/ 



There is, however, a short method of ei»u 
mining this airgument^ which ] may, ]^rhapjs^ 
make as great an. impression on your minds as 
any other. llifee:men c^. distinguished abilitiei^ 
rose up at different tiipes, and attac^^d Christi- 
anity with every objection which their inalicse 
could suggest, or their learning could deviae : 
but neither Celsus in the second century, nor 
Porphyry in the third,. nor the emperor. Julian 
him^lf in, the fourth centuiy, ever qt|estioned 
the reality of the miracles related in the Gospels. 
Do but you grant us what these men (who were 
more likely to know the truth of the matter than 
you QBtn be) granted to their adversaries, and we 
will very readily let you make the most of the 
Magic, to which^ as the W, wretched shift, they 
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V — 

were forced to ^.ttfib^e them. We can find you 
men, in our days, who, from the mixture of two; 
colourless liquors, will produce you a t^ird as 
redfjas blood, or of any other colour you desire i 
et dkfo ciHuSj by a d^ op resembling water^ wiljl 
restore the trsnspfiriency j. they.wiU m^k^^ two, 
fluids coalesce into a 9olid body ; and, from the. 
mixture of liquors colder than ice^ wilt instantly; 
raise you a horrid explosion and a tremendous 
flame : these, and twenty other tricksi they will 
perform, without having been sent with our Sa- 
viour to l^gypt to learn magic ; nay, with a 
bottle or two of oil, they will compose the un* 
dulation of a lake j and, by a. little art, they will 
restore the functions of life to a man, who h^ 
been an hour or- two under water, or a day or 
two buried in the snow : but in vain, will these 
men, or the. greatest ma^cian that Egypt eyer 
saw, say to a boisterous sea, Peace^ be still ; in 
vioki they will siy to ar^ carcass rotting in the 
grave^ Comejbrth: the winds and the sea will not 
obey them, iind the putrid carcass will not hear 
^em. Ydu lieed not suffer yourselves to be de- 
I^ved oftbe weigfet ^ this argument,, from ka 
having been observed, that the Fathers have ac- 
luio^ledged the supematurjil part of Paganism j 
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since the Fatliei^ were in net condition to detect 
a cheats which ^was supported both b^rthe dt9«' 
position of the people, and the^power of thedviP 

magistrate^.; and they were from that inability 

• * 

forced to attribute to infernal agency, what was* 
too cunningly contrived to be detected j and* 
Contrived for too impious a purpose, to be cre- 
dited as the work of God. 

.• • .>» ■,'■ •■«»# 

\ 

With respect to prophecy, you maty, perhaps^ 

♦ • • 

have accustomed yourselves to consider it as ori*' 
ginating in Asiatic enthusiasm,, io Chaldeau 
mystery, or in the subtle stratagem of interested - 
Priests; and have given yourselves no more 
trouble concerning the predictions of sacred; 
than concerning the oracles of Pagan history. Or' 
if you have ever cast a glancie upon this subject, 
the dissensions of learned men concerning the- 
proper mterpretation of the Revdation, and otiber 
difficult prophecies, may have made you rashly 
conclude, that all prophecies were equally unin- . 
telligible, and more indebted for their accom- 
plishment to a fortunate concurrence of evente,* 

and the pliant ingenuity of the expositor^ than: 

• * • ' ' ' . ' 

* See Lord Lyttelt. Obs. on St. Paul, p. 59. 
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to the inspired foresight of the prophet. In all 
that the prophets of the Old Testament have de« 
livered, cpocerning the destruction of particu- 

• 

lati cities, and the desolation of particular king- 
doma^ you m^y see nothing' but shrewd conjee- 
tures, which any one acquainted with the hii^ry 
of the rise and fajU of empires might certainly 
have. made : ai^d as you would not hold him for 
a. prophet, who should now affirm, that London 
or Faj^s would afl^rd to future ages a spectacle. 
ju£li; as melancholy as that which we now con- 
template, with a sigh, in the ruins of Agrigen- 
tum or Fdmyra ; so you cannot persuade your- 
selves to believe th^t the denunciation of the 
prophets against the haughtyciti^s of Tyre or 
Bd)ylon, for instance, proceeded fbom the in-' 
Bpiration of the Deity. There' is no doubt, that 
by;spm^;such genetsd kind of reasoning, many 
^e influenced tp-paynp att^tion to an argu« 
ment, which; if property considered, carries with 
iitithe strongest conviction.^ [ : 






f. . , » » » .f . t • t f 



. Spinoza sai^, Tha(; he wc^uld have broken his 
atjbeistic sj^t^m to pieper^ and embraced with- 
out repugnance the Qi-dinary faith of Christians, 
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if he could have persuaded himself of the resur- 
. rection of Lazarus from the dead ; and I question 
not, that^ere are many disbelievers who would 
relinquish their deistic tenets, and receive Ae 
gospel, if they could persuade themselves thiat 
God had ever so &t interfered in the moral gCK 
vernment of the world, as to illumine the ini<>d of 
any one man with the knowledge <^ future events. 
A miracle strikes the senses of the persons who 
see it; a prophecy addresses itself to the under- 
standings of those who behold its completion ; 
and it requires, in many cases, some learnings 
in all some attention, to judge of the c6tres^ 
pondence of events witii the predictions coA- 
ceming them. No one can be convinced, that 
what Jeremiah and the other prophets foretold of 
the fate of Babylon, that it should be besieged 
by the Modes ; that it should be taken when her 
mighty men were drunken,: when ber ^riftgs 
were dried up ; and that it should become a pool 
of water, and should remain desolate for ever ; no 
one, I say, can be convinced, that all these, and 
other parts cf-^e prophetic denunciation, have 
been minutely iidfiUed, without spending* s<mie 
time in reading the accounts which profane his* 
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toHans have delivered down to us concerning its 
being taken by 'Cyrus ; and which modern' tra- 
vellers have given us of its present situation. 

Borphyry was so persuaded of* the coincidence 
between the piH>phecies of Daniel and the events, 
that fae'was forced to aMrm, the prophecies were 
written after the things pirophesied of bad bap* 
pened. Another Porphyry has, in our days, 
been so astonished at the* cdfrespondence foe- 
tween the prophecy concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem, as related by St. Matthew, and the 
history of that event, as recorded 1)y Josephus, 
thait ratbei^ than embrace Christianify, he has 
ventured (contrary to the faith of all ecclesiasti« 
cal hiittbry, th^ opinion of (be learned of all ages, 
and all the rulfes of good criticism) to assert, that 
St« Mtittbew wrote his Gospel after Jerusalem 
had been taken and deitroyed by the il^omans. 
You may ffom these instances perceive the 
strength of the argument from prophecy ; it has 
notbeeii able indeed to vanqtiishsdie prejudices 
of either the ancient or the modem Porphyry j 
but it has been able to compel them both to be 
gtlihy of bl)vi6us ^Ise^ods, whicli have nothing 
but impudent assertions to support them. ^ 
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Some over-zealous interpreters of sbripture 
h^Y^r(ouad:prophecies in simple iiarratioiis, e%^, 
ten^kd real: predictions beyond the times and eiff 
cumstances to which they naturally \7ere ap- 
plied, and pei^lexed their readers with a thou* 
sand quaint allusions and all^orical conceits i 
this proceeding has made men of sense pay less 
regard to prophecy in general. There are some 
predic^ons, however, such as those cpnc^ming^ . 
the present state pf> the Jewish people^ and; the 
coTruptipn of Christianity, . which are now fuU . 
fillingrin the world; and which, if you will tl^ke. 
the ixouble to exami&e. them, ycu will find of 
such; an extraordinary nature, that you will not 
perhaps hesitate to refer them to God as their au* 
^ thor; and if you once become persuaded of the 
truth of auy one miracle^ or of the completion of 
any one pjrophecy, you will resolve all your diffi- 
Qqlti^..(concerQing the manner of God's inter* 
position; in the pioral government of pur species^' 
aod the n^ti^e of the^ctfines contaiQed in re* 
yel^tion) into your own. inability fully to coin*; 
p^)B^nd the. whole sqbeme of divine. Frovideuce^. 



« A> k 



We are told however, that llie strangeness oC 
the narr^tion> «tnd the difficulty of the doctrines 
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isofltaiaed'Jn the.NeW: TqBtotnent,'are not: the 
opjy circuowstances which imiuce you to rejectit j 
yoyi; have disco v^ed, you think,, so i^atiy. co«Ara- 
dictions.\in tiie accounts which the Evangelists 
Ua^ve *giy^; of the. life of, Christ, that you are com* 
jtdlied^lp con^der t^e .whole as an ilUdigestedand 
improl^ble : story. You would ^ not reason thus 
upon any . odiei: occasion; you would, not reject 
as fabulous. the: accpunts given by. Livy and^Po- 
Ijfbius oC Hannibal and the Carthaginians, though 
you should discover, a. difference betwixt them in 
^veral ppints of little importance. ; . You cannot 
compare the hj^torylof the same events.as deliver- 
ed.by any.two historians, but you will meet with 
md((ky cii;qum€i|ances^ which, though mentioned 
by pn^,.?iare. either wholly omitted, or differently 
related .by the. other; land, this, observation is pe- 
culiarly applicable to biographical writings: but 
no one ever thought of disbelieving the leading 
circumstaQces of the lives of Vitellius- or Ves^ja- 
t^, tecnuse ^Taekus and Suetonius did not . is 
^v^ry thing eojrrespond in their i^K^counts of these 
emperors. , : And iC the memoirs of the life : and 
doctripes <rf.;M. de .Yoltaite himscif were, some 
twenty or thirty yeiftFS after his death, to be de- 
livered to the woi:Jd'byfour of his most intimata 
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acquaintance, I do fiot apprekeiid that we'shc^ntd 
discre^^ l^fe whole account of isuch an ^xtrao^- 
diniory m^fi, by rei^^ of sombisiight incofisis(^u« 
cles and:cbtittadifcti(»fs *#h»eh the avowed ei^e- 
mies of his naiiie 'might dhance to discov^' in 'tW 
several inasr^ltinsL Though We i^ould gii|iit yon 
then, that th^ Evasfgelists had fallen into sOme 
trivial contradictions, in what th^y have reldted 
cohceming theiife of Chridt j yet/you ought not 
to draW any other inference from our concesBion 
than that- tiiey had not plotted tc^gether, a^ cheats 
would have done, in order to 'give an uhex^e'p- 
ticsiable conssistency to their ftjaud. We are tildt 
libwever diifiosed to<majke yoiiany i^dji^on^^ 
mm y we will' rather afiew y on the fiitility of ybiir 
general airgument,'tr)r todciiiflg upon afew'Of the 
phces which lytia thiiik are: most liable /to ^(Ak 
censure^ 

I I. , * 

■s ' ' ' ' 

You observe, iiliat ntither Luke/iior ^MaHe, 
nor Jehft i ha«e < mfeaitioMd the ti^ruell^': «flteh^ 

fiiim, wlio 'wiioifee itiie^life AUd 'i 

fete 4he*«t iMtoraed^fiy ifoeCb^fS iibt Ctttte. 
-Hib » ^cctecurrerit' ^ertimo^yi >if) toai^ iadepctt- 
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d^t wiiterg^ concerning a matter of fact unques* 
ti#iiably adds to its probability j but if fiothing 
is^tp be received as tru€, upon the testimony of 
a single autbor, we must give up some of the 
best writers, &nd disbelieve some of the most in-- 
teresting facts, of ancient History, 

According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
there was only an interval of three months, you 
say, between the baptism and crucifixion of Je- 
sus ; from which time, taking away the, forty days 
of the temjpttation, there will only remain about 
six wee^s^for the whole perioiJ of his public mi- 
nistry; which lasted howevei*, according to St 
jQhn,.ait Che least above three years. — Your ob- 
jebtioiiv : fairly stated stands thus: Matthew, 
Msfk, and Xuke, in writing the history of Jesus 
Christ, mention the several events of his life, as 
following one another in continued succession, 
without taking notice of the times in which they 
happened: but is it a just conelusioii from their 
sQkiee, to infer that there really were no inter- 
¥eM9f'1ime between the* transactions which they 
seem to have connected? -Many instances might 

lie produced from the most admired biographers 

■ • ' - .* ' 

of aiitiquity, in* which events are related, aaim- 

L 2 
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mediately consequent to each othec, which>4id 
not happen but at very distant periods :> we have 
an obvious example of this manner of writing in 
St.. Matthew; who connects the . preaching ^ of 
John the Baptist with the, return of Joseph. from 
Egypt, though, we are certain that the latter 
event preceded the former by a great many 
years* 

»- 
John has said nothing of the institution of tlie 
Lord's Supper j the other Evangelists have said 
nothing of the washing of: the disciples* feet,: — 
What. then? are you not ashamed to. produce 
these, facts, as instances of contradiction ? „ If 
omissions are contradictions,. look into the his- 
tory o/the age of Louis the Fourteenth, or; into 
the general history, of M.de Yoltaire, and .you 
will meet with a great abundance of coii^radic- 
tions. 

John, in mentioning the ; discourse which 
Jesus had with his mother and his. belpyed.. dis- 
ciple, at the time of his crucifixion, say?, that 
she with Mary Magdalene stood near the cross : 
Matthew, on the other hand, says, that Mary 
Magdalene and the other women were there, be-- 
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holding afar dffi This you think a manifest con- 
trddiction: and scofBngly inquire, whether the 
women and the beloVed disciple, which were 
near the cross, could be the same with those who 
stood fer from the cross ? — It is difficult not to 
transgress the bounds of moderation and good 
manners, in answering such sophistry. What! 
have you to learn, that though the Evangelists 
speak of the crucifixion as of one event, it was 
not accomplished in one instant, but lasted se-* 
veral hours ?' And why the women, who were at 
a distance from the cross, might not, during its 
continuance, drawnear the cross j or, from being 
near the cross, might not move from the cross, 
is more than you can explain to either us or your- 
selves. And we take from you your only refuge, 
by denying expressly, that the different Evange- 
lists, in their mention of the women, speak of 
the same point of time* 

The Evangelists, you affirm, are fallen into 
gross contradictions, in their accounts of the ap* 
pearances by which Jesus manifested himself to 
his disciples, after his resurrection from the dead; 
fcfr Matthew speaks of two, Mark of three, Luke 
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of two, and Johii of four. That contradictory 
propositions cannot be true, is readily granted ^ 
and if you will produce the place in which Mat^ 
thew says, that Jesus Christ appeared twice and 
no qftener^ it will be further granted, that he is 
contradicted by John in a very material part of 
his narration: but till you do that, you i^iustex* 
cuse me, if I cannot grant, that the Evangelists 
have contradicted each other in this point i for 
to common understandings it is pretty evident^ 
that if Christ appeared four limesr, according to 
John's account, he must have appeared twice^ 
according to that of Matthew and Luke^ an4 
thrice according to that of Mark. 

The different Evangelists are not only accused 
of contradicting each other, but Luke is said to 
have contradicted himself ^ for in his Gospel he 
tells us, that Jesus ascended into heaven from Be* 
thany; and in the Acts of the Apostles, of which 
he iiB the reputed author, he informs us that he as- 
cended from Mount Olivet. — ^Your objection pro- 
ceeds either from your ignorance of geography, or 
your ilUwill to Christianity; and upon either sup- 
position defserves our contempt: be pleased, bow- 
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s 

evar; to rfmemhw fov the fiitufee» that .Bethany 
vas iiQt only: tliie same of a to^, hut o| a d£sk 
tctct of MoJuCE^ Olivet adjoining to the town« 

Fr6iBr tbis . speciinto^ of t&e conttadictions^ 
atioribed tcr tite liistoriaQS of the li& of C&rist, you 
may judge for yourselves what little reason there 
is to reject Christianity upoir their account } and 
hoyr sadly ypu wiU l>e imposed upon (in a matter 
€f miSre coiiiheqii^nce to^yop than any ojlJier) if ypu 
trfce«vej?y tbii^ for a contradiction, wUth the 
unfMudid advensades c^ Christianity thijok pror 
per tO'catt one.^ 

Before I put an end to tl^ address, I cannof 
help taking notice of an argument hy wldch.amie 
philosopbeca hay^c^late endeavoured to overturn 
the whple syateoi of revelation t. and it .is the 
mpr^.necesi^iy to give an answer tp iheir objec- 
tion, as H is bec<mie a common sul^ect of philo* 
sophi^al conversation, especially amongst thosii 
who havje visited the continent. Theobjectimi 
tf^s^.to invalidate, a^iasuppoBed^the .authority of 
Moses, by shewing that the eai^ is much older 
than it can be proved to be from his account of 
the creation, and the Scripture chronology. We 
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C(l&teQd, tfaat'siK tho4i«aiid years have not yet 
elapsed since ; the 'Creattonjaadtbeae pfailoM^ 
phers contend^ that they -have indubitable j^oof 
of the earth's being at the least fourteen thousand 
years old; and they complain that 'Moses; hanga 
as a dead weight upon them, and blunts all their^ 

zeal for inquiry ^^ - 

.. . ^-^ • i 

The Canonico -Recupero^ who; it seems; is 
engaged in writing the history of;Midunt £tnaj 
has • discovered a stratum of lava which * &>wed 
from that mpuntain, according to his opimon; in 
the time of the second Punic war^ or -about twQ 
thousand years ago ; this stratum is not yet co- 
vered with soil sufficient for- the production of 
either corn or vines; it requires' then^ say s the 
Canon, two thousand years at least- to convert a 
stratum of lava' into a fertile field. In^sinking a 
pit near Jaciy in the neighbourhood of Etna, they 
have discovered evident marks of seven distinct 
lavas one under the other J the sur&ces of whiqh 
are parallel, and most of them covered with a 
thick bed of rich earth : now, the eruption which 
formed the: lowest of these lavas (if we may be 

. ... ... . • ■ ■* 

* Brydonc's-Travclu. - - -^ 
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stUowed to i^soii, says'the Canon, from^ analogy) 
ft»^ed^firom the mountain ait least fourteen thou- 
i^aild years ago. — It might be briefly answered tb 
&is ob^ctido,' by^denying'that'there is any thing 
intfae^bistory ofMosto repugnant to this pinion 
GOUceming the great antiquity of the earth V for 
though the rise and progress of arts and sciendes, 
and the anali multiplication of the human spe- 
cies^" render it almo&rt to a demonstration pro- 
bable, that man has -not existed longer upon &e 
torfkce of this earth than according tothe Mossdc 
account J yet that the -earth itself was then Cre- 
at6d;out of nothing, when man 'was placed upon 
it, is not, ' according to the sentiments of some 
philosophers, to be proved from the original text 
of sacred Scripture: we might, I say, reply 
with these philosophers' to this formidable objec-^ 
tion of the Canon, by granting it in its flill ex-' 
tent, we; are under -no -necessity, however,^ of 
adopting their opinion in order to she w the weak^- 
ness of the Canon's reasoning. 'For, in the first 
place, the Canon has not sati^ctorily established 
his main fact, that the lava in question is the 
identical ' lava -which Diodorus Siculus mentions 
to haveflowed from Etna, in the second Cartha- 
ginian war J and, in the- second place it maybe 
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observ^^sf tbftt Ihe timer iifMsessaryfiaar cqt^v&iixfg^ 
J^viHi ^Bta fertile fields, piiust be verj? dtffq[r^H»*aiJ« 
i^orditig ta ^e di^renl eoQ^ofbeiK^es of theli^viis^ 
and thcM^ differi^qt situKtionp^ ^1^ i^eifeci fo^ 

widd^ raiiip^f^nd to other circutfOtaaK^es ; iusfe 
s» the tim^ ia whi^cb the heape c^irod slf^ ( whUb 
resembleB lava), Of^ covered irifh . vtjcdof o^ is di£^ 
ftrentat diffi^reot furnm^e^ ac<$pr(jKDg to the nib- 
Itfce: 9f th^ slagi and $it99tiQn of the ftasoi^^i «id 
ddoiethiag of tbi$ kind isd^diicible &Qm the' ne- 
count of th? Capon bimsolf j mi>pe the jearfivipfii 
of thi^ famous stratum iM^eneally.fuU pf ricbt gppd 
$0*1^ and have pretty large trees growing in tbem^ 

a . • • • . 

But if all this should. be^ tbo«^t not si^fficiev^ 
to rem^e the ol^et>tion« I will psodu^ . thi^ 
Canm an analogy in opposition to hi^ WBi^Qgff 
S|ad whi^/ is grounded oin fnof^e cwtaln fiicjku 
l^bM a^d Vesuvius rosemble each other^ in thei 
9fHise9 which j[>roduce their ensptiodQ% Md in th^ 
na^e fof their lavas, and in the:iine neccGisary to 
mellQw^hdai into soil fit £>r vi^getatioaj or if 
there he any sli^t difienence in this rei|>eat;^ iJ^ 
is. probably not greater than what subsists jbe* 
tweea diffeseot lavas of the same mountain. This 
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being admitted, yMek nd phil(m^^r willd^y, 
the Cafton^s analog]^ will plm^ just nothing at alt, 
if we c&ii produce an mbtailce <sf sey^ d^rent^ 
lavas (witii Interjacent stmta^ ^f vegetalpile eartb) 
\7hidh hkve ildwed £roin l^ouilt Vesttvi^is^ ^ikiw 
the spac6, not of fourteen Ihousafld^ but M some^ 
^hit less tham Seventeen hundred y^ars; for tibeo, 
according to our analogy^ a stratum of laVa may 
be covered with vegetable soil in about two hun- 
dred and fifty years> ins(te&d of requking tiWQ tllOu- 
sand for the f^urpbse. Thfe eruption of .Vesuviiis^ 
whxefa destroyed HercblanQum aAd P^n^peiiy is 
i^ndet^ still niord famous by the di^th of Pliny^ 
recorded by his^ nephew in his letter tb Tacitus j 
tbi^ event happened in the year 79 i it is not yet 
then quite seventeen hundred years since Hef eula^ 
neum was swallowed up; but we are informed by 
unquestionable authority, that "the maftter wMch 
covers the ancient tdwn tif Her6ulanenm is not 
th^xproduce of one eruptiob dnlyj for tU^e are 
evident marks^ that the mattiif of six oFuptions 
ha^ taken its bourse over tbair iivhic^ li^s imme-* 
diately above the town, and Wafi» ^is tliiuse <^ itif 
destruction. These strata are either of lava 
or burnt matter^ with veins of godd ioilbetwhct 
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<Ae»i*.'*-— Iwill not add another word upon thi» 
subject ; except that the bishop of the diocese 
^as not much out in his advice to Caiionico 
Recupero— ^to take care not to make his moun- 
tain older than Moses; though it would have 
been full ias -well to have shut his mouth with a 
reasonyas to have stopped it with the dread of 
an cfcdesiastical censure. 

You perceive with what ease a little attention 
will remove a great difficulty j but had wp been 
able to say nothing in explanation of this phaeho- 
menon, we should not have acted a very rational: 
part in making our ignorance the foundation of 
our infidelity, or suffering a minute philosopher 
to rob us of our religion. 

Your ol]jections to revelation may be nume- 
rous; you may find fault with the account which 
Mdses has given of the Creation and the Fall ; 
you miaiy not be able to get water enough; for an 
universal deluge ; nor room enough in the ark of 
Noah for all the different kinds of aerial and ter- 

* See Sir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature 
of the Soil of Naples and ite neighbourhood, in the Philos. 
Trans, vol. Ixi. p. 7. 
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restrial animals ; you may be dissatisfied with Ijhe 
CQmmand for> sacrificing of Isa^c, for pluiidering 
thejEIgyptians,an4for extirpating tbeCanaanit^; 
you may find fault with thA Jewish economy,, for 
its ceremonies, ite sacrifices, and its multiplicity 
of priests J . you may object to the. imprecationsjn 
the Psa]ms,:and think the. immoralities of David 
a fit subject; for dramatic ridicule*; .)^u may 
look upon the partial promulgation of Ghri3tianity 
as au; insuperable objection to its .truth, and. way^ 
wardly reject the goodness of God towards your- 
selves, because you do not.compi:ehend how you 
have deserved it more than others;, you may 
know nothing of the entrance of sin and;dea|ii 
into the world by one man's transgression;.. nor 
be able to comprehend, the doctrine of the crxiss 
and of redemption by Jesus Christ ; in short, if 
ypur mind is so, disposed, you may finid food for 
your, scepticism in every page of the Sdble,^as ;vjell 
^s in every appearapce of nature;, and it is, not in 
the. power of j^ny person, but yourselves, to.cl^ar 
up your, doubts; you ^must read, and.yoRimast 

- • . ■ • •"■ , ' 

* See Saiil et David Hj'perdraine* 

Whatever censure the author of this composition may de- 
serve for his intention^ the work itself deserves none ; its ri- 
dicule is too g^ross to mislead even the ignorant. 
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think for your^el^es; and you tnust-do both with 
temper, with candour, and with care. Infide- 
lity is^a rank weed ; it is nurtured by our vicSesi 
iand'Ciiniidt be plucked up as easily as it. maybe 
{ilanted: your difficulties with respect to revela- 
tion may baye first arisen from yoiir own refliec- 
tiou on the religiousindifierence of those, whom^ 
from your earliest infancy, you have been accus* 
tpined to revet* e and imitate; domestic irreligion 
niay have ma^deyou a willing hearer of libertine 
conversation } wad the unifi[>rm prejudices of the 
world tnay hove finii^hed th^ business, at a very 
^ly Qge, and^ft yoil to Wander through life, 
without a j^inciple to direct your conduct, and 
to die withoiit hope. We are iar' from wishing 
you to trust the word of the Clergy for the truth 
of ydnr religion; we beg of you to.examine it to 
the 'bottom; to try it, to pprove it, and net to 
Hold It &st unless you find i t gobd. TiU you are 
disposed to nndertake thistai^k, it becomes you 
to consider with gr;eat seriousness and attention, 
wb^ber it can be for your interest to esteem: a 
few witty sarcasms, or metaphysic subtleties, or 
ignorant misrepresentations, or unwarranted as- 
sertions, as unanswerable arguments against re- 
velation; and a very slight reflection will cou: 
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vince you, diat it will certainly be for your re{m- 
tation to employ the flippancy of your rhetoric, 
and the poignancy of your ridicule, upon any 
subject rather than upon the subject of Religion* 

I take my leave with recommending to your 
notice, the advice which Mr. LocEe gave to a 
young man who was desifous of becoming ac-> 
quainted with the doctrines of the Christian reli« 
gion. — ** Study the holy Scriptures, especially the 
New Testament : therein are contained the words 
of eternal life. It has God for its author, salva« 
tion for its end, and truth without any mixture 
of error for its matter*/* 

I am, &c» 



• Locke's Pofith. Worki. 
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LETTER L 



SIR, * 

I HAVE lately met with a book of yours, en- 
titled — *^ The Age of Reason^ part the second, 
being an investigation of true and of fabulous 
theology ;*'— and I think it not inconsistent 
with my station, and the duty I o*we to society, 
to trouble you and the world with some obser- 
vations on so extraordinary a performance^ Ex- 
traordinary I esteem it ; not from any novelty m 
the objections which you have produced against 
revealed religion, (for I find little or no novelty 
in them,) but from the zeal with which you la- 
bour to disseminate your opinions, and from the 
confidence with which you esteem them true. 
You perceive, by this, that I give you credit for 
your sincerity, how much soever I may question 
your wisdom, in writing in such a manner on 
such a subject : and I have no reluctance in ac** 

M 2 
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knowledging that you possess a , considerable 
share of energy of language, and acuteness of 
investigation ; though I must be allowed to la- 
ment, that these talents have not been applied in 
a manner more useful to human kind, and more 
creditable to yourself. 

I begin with your preface. You therein state 
•—that you had long had an intention of publish- 
ing your thoughts upon religion, but that you 
had originally reserved it to a later period in life. 
—I hope there is no want of charity in saying, 
tiiat it would have been fortunate for the Chris- 
tian world, had your life been terminated before 
you bad fulfilled your intention. . In accomplish- 
ing your purpose you will have unsettled the faith 
of thousands; rooted from the minds of the un- 
happy virtuous all their comfortable assurance of 
a future recompence ; have annihilated in the 
minds of the flagitious all their fears of future 
punishment; you will have given the reins td 
the domination of every passion, and have there- 
by contributed to the introduction of the public 
insecurity, and of the private unhappiness, usually 
and dmost necessarily accompanying a state of 
corrupted morals. 



T^ 
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^o one can think worse of confession to a 
priest and subsequent absolution, as practised in 
the qhurch of Rome, than I do ; but I cannot, 
with. you, attribute the guillotine-massacres to 
that cause. Men's minds were not prepared, as 
you suppose, for the commission of. all manner 
of crimes, by any doctrines of the church of 
Rome, corrupted, as I esteem it, but by their 
not thoroughly believiug even that religion. 
What may npt society expect from those who 
shall imbibe the principles of your book ? 

' A fever, which you and those about you ex^ 
pected would prove mortal, made you remem« 
ber, with renewed satis&ction, thlit you had 
written the former part of your Age of Reason*— 
and you know therefore, you say, by experience* 
the conscientious trial of your own principles. - 1 
admit this declaration to be a proof of the since* 
9ty of your persuasion, but I cannot admit it to 
be any proof of the truth of your principles. 
What is conscience ? Is it, as has been thought, 
an internal monitor implanted in us by the Su- 
preme Being, and dictating to us on all occa- 
9tpns, what is right or wrong ? Or is it merely 
our own judgment of the moral rectitude or tur- 
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pitude of <yur own actions? I take the word 
(with Mr. Locke) in the latter, as in the only in- 
telligible sease. Now who sees not that our judg- 
ments o£ virtue and yice^ right and wrong, ara 
not always formed from an enlightened and dis- 
passionate ixse of:ou£ reason, in the investigation 
of truth ? They are mone generally formed from 
liie nature, of the religion we profess ; frpm the 
quality of the civil government under, which we 
live; from the general manners of the age, or the 
particular manners of the persons with whom v^e 
associate ; from the education we have had in our 
youth J' from the book^ we have read at a mor^ ad- 
vanced period ; and from other accidental causes* 
Whoisees not: that, on this account, conscience 
may be cooformable or repugnant to the law of 
nature ?--may be certain, or doubtful? — and that 
it can be no criterion of moral rectitude,, even 
when; itiii certain ^ because the certainty of an 
opinioQi is np proof bf its being a. right opinion i 
A man m^yi be certainly peiisuaded of an ormt 
in reasoning, br of an untmth in matters of iact. 
li is^a maxim of every latw, human and divine, 
tbat a man ought never to afct ia opposition to 
his .OQnacience'4 fcut it% will ndrt ^ from thenqe folt 
low, :that be will„ in obeying the dictates of bis 
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eoQSGJi^acQ) on $U occasions act right An iii» 
quisi.tor who burns Jews and^ h^retii^s : a Robe- 
spierre, who massacres innpcent and hamilesa 
womea i a. i^obber, who thinks iixat all thin^ 
ought to be in comtnon, and that the state of pro* 
perty is an unjust infringement of natural liber- 
ty ;-rthese» and a thousand perpetrators of di& 
ferent crimes, may all follow the dictates of con-* 
science; and may, a( the real or supposed. ap* 
proach of death, remember ^' with renewed sa^ 
tis&ction" the worst of their transactions, and 
experience, without dismay, "a conscientious 
trial of their principles/' But this their con-f 
scientious composure- can be no prpof to oth^s 
of the rectitude of their principles, and ought to 
be no pledge to themselves of th^ir innocence^ in 
adherifig to them* 

1 • • • • V . 

I have thought fit t^ make this remark, with 
a view of suggesting to you a consideration of 
great importancC'^ii^h^th^r you have examined 
calmly^ and according jto the best of your ability^ 
the argiiments by whi^h the trttth of reveal* 
ed religion may, in the judgment of learnied 
and impartial men, be established ?*^— You wiH 
allow, that thousands of learned and impartial 
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men, (I speak not of priests, who, however, are, 
I trust, as learned and impartial as youf self, but 
of laymen of the most splendid talents,)— you. 
will allow that thousands of these, in all ages, 
have embraced revealed religion as true. Whe- 
ther these men have all been in an error, enve- 
loped in the darkness of ignorance, shackled; by 
the chains of superstition, whilst you and a few 
others have enjoyed light and liberty, is a ques- 
tion I submit to the decision of your readers. 

I , . 

If you have made the best examination you 
can, and yet reject revealed religion as an impos- 
ture, I pray that God may pardon what I esteem 
your error. And whether you have made this 
examination or not, does not become me or any 
man to determine. That gospel, which you de- 
spise, has taught me this moderation ; it has 
siEiid to me — ^^ Who art thou that judgest ano- 
ther man's servant ? To his Own master he stand- 
eth or falleth." — I. think that you are in an er- 
jror ; but whether that error be to you a vincible 
or an invincible error, I presume not to deter- 
mine. I know indeed where it is said — " that the 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish fool- 
i8faness,-«-and that if the gpspel be hid, it is hid to 
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them, that are lo$t." The consequence of your 
unbelief must be left to the just and * merciful 
judgment of Him, who alone knoweth the me- 
chanism and the liberty of our understandings ^ 
the origin of pur opinions ; the strength of our 
prejudices j the excellencies and the defects of 
our reasoning faculties. 

I shall, designedly, write this and the follow- 
ing letters in a popular manner ; hoping that 
thereby they may stand a chance of being' pe- 
rused by that class of readers, for whom your 
work seems to be particularly calculated, and 
who are the most likely to be injured by it. The 
really learned are in no danger of being infected 
by the poison of infidelity : they will excuse me, 
therefore, for having entered, as little as possi^ 
ble, into deep disquisitions concerning the au- 
thenticity of the Bible. The subject has been 
so learnedly, and so frequently handled by other 
writers, that it does not want (I had almost said, 
it does not admit) any farther proof. And it is 
the more necessary to adopt this mode of an- 
swering your book; because you disclaim all 
leaiijaed appeals to other books, and undertaike 
to prove, from the Bible itself^ that it is unwor^ 

3 
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thy df credit. I hope toshew, from the Bible it- 
self, the direct contrary. But in case any of 
your readers should think that you had not put 
forth all your strength, by not referring for proof 
of your opinion to ancient authors ; lest they 
should suspect that all ancient authors are in 
your favour J I will venture to afiirm, that had 
you made a learned appeal to all the ancient 
books in the world;^ sacred or profane, Christian, 
Jewish, or Pagan, instead of lessening, they 
would have established, the credit and authority 
of the Bible as the Word of God. 

Quitting your preface, let us proceed to the 
work itself) in which there is much repetition, 
aHd a defect of proper arrangement. I will fol- 
low your track, however, as nearly as I can. The 
first question you propose for consideration is — 
" Whether there is sufficient authority fi)r believ- 
ing the Bible to be the Word of God, or whether 
there is ilot?— ^You determine this question in 
the Heglativ^^ upon what you are pleased to call 
moral evidenced You hold it impossible that 
the Bible '<5an be the Word of God, because it is 
thereih said, that the Israelites destroyed the 
Canaanites by the express command of God: 
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and to believe the Bible to be true, we must, 
you affirm, unbelieve all our belief of thi^ moral 
justice of God; for wherein, you ask, could ery- 
ing or smiling infants offend?-^! am astonished 
that so acute a reasoner should attempt to dispa- 
rage the Bible, by bringing forward this exploded 
and frequently refuted objection of Morgan, Tin- 
dal, and Bolingbroke. You profess yourself to 
be a deist, and to believe that there is a God, 
who created the universe, and established the 
laws of nature, by which it is sustained in exist- 
ence. You profess that from the contemplation 
of the works of God, you derive a knowledge of 
his attributes; and you reject the Bible, because 
it ascribes to God things inconsistent (as you 
suppose) with the attributes which you have dis- 
covered to belong to him; in particular, you 
think it repugnant to bis moral justice, that he 
should doom to destruction the crying or smiling 
infants of the Canaanites. — Why do you not 
maintain it to be repugnant to his moral justice, 
that he should suffer crying or smiling infants to 
be swallowed up by pn earthquake, drowned by 
an inundation, consumed by a fire, starved by a 
famine, or destroyed by a pestilence? The Word 
of God is in perfect harmony with his work ; 

6 
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crying or smiling infants are subjected to death 
' in both. We believe that the earth, at the ex- 
press command of God, opened her mouth, and 
swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with 
their wives, their sons, and their little ones. This 
you esteem so repugnant to God's moral justice, 
that you spurn, as spurious, the book in which 
the circumstance is related. When Catania, Li- 
ma, and Lisbon, were severally destroyed by 
earthquakes, men with their wives, their sons, 
and their little ones, were swallowed up alive~* 
why do you not spurn, as spurious, the book of 
nature, in which this fact is certainly written, 
and from the perusal of which you infer the mo- 
ral justice of God? You will, probably, reply, 
that the evils which the Canaanites suffered from 
the express command of God, were different from 
those which are brought on mankind by the ope<* 
ration of the laws of nature. — Different! in what? 
— ^Not in the magnitude of the evilT— not in the 
subjects of sufferance — not in the author of it-r- 
for my philosophy, at least, instructs me to be- 
lieve, that God not only primarily formed, but 
that he hath, through all ages, executed, the laws 
of nature; and that he will, through all eternity, 
administer them, for the general happiness of his 
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creatures, whether we can, on every^ occasioD, 
discern that end or not. 

I am far from being guilty of the impiety of 
questioning the existence of the moral justice of 
God, as proved either by natural or revealed re- 
ligion ; what I contend for is shortly this — that 
you have no right, in ^irness of reasoning, to 
ui]ge any apparent deviation from rnqral justice 
as an argument against revealed religion, because 
you do not urge an equally apparent deviation . 
from it, as an argument against natural religion : 
you reject the former, and admit the latter, with- 
out considering that, as to your objection, they 
must stand or fall together. 

• • • * • 

As to the Canaanites, it is needless to enter 
into any proof of the depraved state of their mo- 
rals ; they were a wicked people in the time of 
Abraham, and they, even then, were devoted 
to destruction by God ; but their iniquity was 
not then full. In the time of Moses, they were 
idolaters, sacrificers of their own crying or smi- 
ling infants ; devourers of human flesh ; addicted 
to unnatural lust ; iipmersed in the filthiness of 
all manner of vice. Now, I thinks it will be im- 
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possible to prove^ th^t it w£ts a proceeding con« 
trary to God*s moral justice to exterminate so 
wicked a people. He made the Israelites the 
executors of his vengeance ; ai¥d in doii^ this, 
he gave such an evident and terrible proof of his 
abomination of vice, as could not fail to strike 
the surrounding nations with astoni^oient and 
terror, and to impress on the minds of the Israel- 
ites, what they were to expect, if they followed 
the example of the nations whom he commanded 
them to cut off. ^' Ye shall not commit any of 
these abominations^ — that the land spew not you 
^ut also, as it ^ewed out the nations that were 
- before you/' How strong and descriptive this 
language ! the vices of the inhabitants were so 
abominable, that the very land was sick of them, 
and forced to vomit tliem fortii, as the stomach 
disgorges a deadly poison. 

- I have dftfen wondered what could be the rea- 
son that men, not destitute of talents, should be 
desirous of undermining ibe a;uthority of reveal- 
ed religion^ and istudiousi in exposing, with a 
malignant and iUiberal exultation, every little 
difficulty attending the Scriptures, to popular 
animadversion 4nd Contempts ^ I am not willing 
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to attribute this strange propensity to what 
Plato attributed the atheism of his time— -to pro-, 
fligacy of manners — ^to affectation of singularity 
*— to gross ignorance, assuming the semblanipe of 
deep research and superior sagacity ; — I had ra- 
ther refer it to an impropriety of judgment^ re- 
specting, tiie manners, and mental acquirements, 
of human kind in the first ages of the world. 
Most unbelievers argue as if they thought that 
man, in remote and rude antiquity, in the very 
birth and infancy of our species, had the same 
distinct conceptions of one, eternal, invisible, 
incorporeal, infinitely wise, powerful, and good 
God, wliich they themselves have now. This I 
look upon as a great mistake, and a pregnant 
source of infiddity. Human kind, by a long 
experience j by the institutions of civil society j 
by the cultivation of arts and sciences; by, as 
I believe, divine instruction actually given to 
{3ome, and traditionally communicated to all ; is 
In a &x more distinguished situation^ as .to the 
powers of the mind, than it was in the childhood 
of the world. The history of man, is the history 
of the providence of God; who, willing the su- 
premie felicity of all his creatures, has adapted 
his government to the capacity of those, who in 
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different ages were the subjects of it. The hit" 
tory of any one nation throughout all ages, and 
that of all nations in the same age, are but sepa- 
rate parts of one great plan, which God is carry- 
ii]g*on for the moral melioration of mankind. 
But who can comprehend the whole of this im- 
mense design ? The shortness of life, the weak- 
ness of our faculties, the inadequacy of our 
means of information, conspire to make it impos- 
sible for us, worms of the earth ! insects of an 
hour! completely to understand any one of its 
parts. No man, who well weighs the subject, 
ought to be Surprised, that in the histories of an- 
cient times many things should occur foreign to 
our manners, the propriety and necessity of 
which we cannot clearly apprehend. 

It appears incredible to many, that God Al- 
mighty should have had colloquial intercourse 
with our first parents ; that he should have con- 
tracted a kind of friendship for the patriarchs, 
and entered into covenants with them ; that he 
should have suspended the laws of nature in 
Egypt ; should have been so apparently partial 
as to become the God and governor of one par- 
ticular nation } and should harve so far demeaned 
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himself as to give to that people a burihensome 
ritual of worship, statutes and ordinances, many 
of which seem to be beneath the dignity of his 
attention, unimportant and impolitic* I have 
conversed with many deists, and have always 
found that the strangeness of these things was 
the only reason for their disbelief of them : no» 
thing similar has happened ia their time ; they 
will not, therefore, admit, that these events have 
really taken place at any time. As well might 
a child, when arrived at a state of manhood, con* 
tend that he had never either stood in need or 
experienced the fostering care of a mother's 
kindness, the wearisome attention of his nurse, 
or the instruction and discipline of his school- 
master. The Supreme Being selected one family 
from an idolatrous world ; nursed it up, by va- ' 
rious acts of his providence, into a great nation j 
communicated to that nation a knowledge of his 
holiness, justice, mercy, power, and wisdom j 
disseminated them at various times,through every 
part of the earth, that they might be a " leaven 
to leaven the whole lump," that they might as- 
sure all other nations of the existence of one su- 
preme God, the creator and preserver of the 
worid^ thei only proper object of adoration. With 

• N 
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what reason can we expect, that what* was done 
to one nation, not out of any partiality to them^ 
but for the general good, should be done to 
all ? that . the mode of instruction, which was 
suited to the ih&ncy of the world, should be ex^ 
tended to the maturity of its manhood, or to the 
imbecility of its old age? I own to you, that 
when I consider how nearly man, in a savage 
state, approached to the brute creation, as tof in« 
tellectual excellence ; and when [I contemplate 
his miserai>le attainments as to the knowledge of 
God, in a civUized state, when be has hacl na <JU<* 
vine instruction on the subject, or when thatio^ 
struction has been forgotten, (for all men have 
known something of God from tradition,) I can^ 
not but admire the wisdom and goodness, of the 
Supreme Being, in having let himself down to 
our apprehensions ; in having given to mankind, 
in the earliest ag^, sensible and extraordinary 
pioo& of his existence and attributes ; in having 
made the Jewish and Christian dii^ensations me^ 
diums to convey to all men, through all ages^ 
that knowledge concerning himself, whidb be had 
vouchsafed to give immediately to the int . 1 
own it is strani^e, very strange, thpjt he sdbould 
have toade aa immediate numi&statioi^ of Iftmadi 
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k the firrt ages of the irorld ; but what is th^e 
that is tUA stranger It is strange that you and I 
Ham here — that there is water, and ^aith, and air, 
and fire — that there is a suii« a»d moon, and ^9b 
— t&at thene is generation, cortuption, repro- 
4!tuction« I can account ultimately for none of 
tiittse thf ngS) without reourrfng to lum who inadie 
(every thiiig* I also am fais workmanship, aud 
look up to iiim with hope of preservation throu^ 
all eternity ; I adore him for his word as weil as 
for his work j his work 1 catinot comprehend, 
but his word hath assured me of all that I am 
concerned to know— that he hath prepared ever- 
lasting happiness for those who love and obey 
him. This you will call preachment: — I will 
have done with it ; but the subject is so vast, and 
the plan of Providence, in my opinion, so obvi- 
ously wise and good, that I can never think of it 
without having my mind filled with piety, admi- 
ration, and gratitude. 

In addition to the moral evidence (as you are 
pleased to think it) against the Bible, you threaten 
in the progress of your work, to produce such 
other evidence as even a priest cannot deny. A 
philosopHer in search of truth forfeits with me 
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all claim to candour and impartiality, when he 
introduces railing for reasoning, vulgar and illi- 
beral sarcasm in the room of argument I will 
not imitate the example you set me ; but examine 
what you shall produce, with as much coolness 
and respect, as if you had given the priests no 
provocation ; as if you were a man of the most 
unblemished character, subject to no prejudices, 
actuated by no bad designs,, not liable to have 
abuse retorted upon you with success^ 
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BcFORE you commence your grand attack upon 
the Bible, you wish to estabUsb a difference be- 
tween the evidence necessary to prove the authen- 
ticity of the Bible, and that of any other ancient 
book. I am not surprised at your anxiety on 
this head; for all writers on the subject have 
agreed in thinking that St. Austin reasoned well, 
when, in vindicating the genuineness of the 
Bible, he asked — " What proofs have we that 
the works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and 
other profane authors, were written by those 
whose nances they bear; unless it be that this 
has been an opinion generally received at all 
times, and by all those who have Uv^d since 
these authors?** This writer was convinced, 
that the evidence which established the genuine- 
ness of any profane book would establish that of 
a sacred book,, and I profess myself to be of the 
same opinion, notwithstanding what you have 
advanced to the contrary. 
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In this part your ideas seem to me to be con- 
fused; I do not say that you, designedly, jumble 
together mathematical science and historical evi- 
dence ; the knowledge acquired by demonstra- 
tion, and the probability derived from testimony. 
'—You know but of one ancient book, that au- 
thoritatively challenges universal consent and be- 
lief, and that is Euclid's Elements.— If I were 
disposed to mske frivolous objections, I should 
say that even Euclid's Elements had not met 
with universal consent } that there hact been men, 
both in ancient and m9dem times, who had ques- 
tioned the intuitive ievidenceof some of bis axioms, 
and denied the justness of some of bis demonstra- 
tions : but, admitting the truth, I do hot see the 
pertinency of your obseiTation* You are at- 
tempting to subvert the authenticity of the Bible, 
and ymi tell us that Euclid's Elements are cer« 
tainly true.— —What then ? Does it follow that 
the Able is certainly ftlse ? The most illiterate 
scrivener in the kingdom does not want to be 
informed, that the examples in his Wingate's 
Arithmetic, are proved by a different kind of rea- 
soiling from that by which he persuades himself 
to believe, that there was such a person as Henry 
VIIL or that there ia such a city as Paris, 
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It may be of use to remove this confusion in 
your argument to state, distinctly, the difference 
between the genuineness, and the authenticity, 
of a book. A genuine book, is that which was 
written hy the person whose name it bears as the 
author of it. An authentic book, is that which 
relates matters of lact, as they really happened. 
A book may be genuine without being authen- 
tic f and a book may be authentic without being* 
genuine. The books written by Richardson and 
Fielding are genuine books, though the histories 
of Clarissa and Tom Jones are fables. The his- 
tory of. the island erf* Formosa is a genuine book ; 
it was written by Psalmanazar : but it is not an 
authentic book, (though it was long esteemed ^s 
such, and translated into different languages,) 
for the author, in the latter part of his life, took 
shame to himself for having imposed on the worlds 
and con&ssed that it was a mere romance. An- 
son's Voyage may be considered as an authentic 
book, it, probably, containing a true narration 
of the principal events recorded in it j but it is 
not a genuine book, having not been written by 
Walter, to whom it is ascribed, but by Robins. 

This distinction between the genuineness and 
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authenticity of a book, will assist its in detectings 
the fallacy of an argument, which you state with 
great confidence in the part of your work now 
under consideration, and which you frequently 
allude to, in other parts, as conclusive evidence 
against the truth of the Bible* Your argument 
stands thus — If it be found that the books ascribed 
to Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, were not writ- 
ten by Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, every part^ 
of the authority and authenticity of these books 
is gone at once.-— I presume to think otherwise. 
The genuineness of these books (in the judgment 
of those who say that they were written by these 
authors) will certainly be gone; but their authen- 
ticity may remain j they may still contain a true 
account of real transactions, though the names 
of the writers of them should be found to be 
different from what they are generally esteemed 
to be. 

Had, indeed, Moses said that he wrote the 
first five books of the Bible j and had Joshua and 
Samuel said that they wrote the books which are 
respectively attributed to them j and had it been 
found that Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, did not 
write these books j then, I grant, the authority 
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of the whole would have been gone at once ; 
these men would have been found liars, as to the 
genuineness of the books ; and this proof of 
their want of veracity, in one point, would have 
invalidated their testimony in every other; these 
books would have been justly stigmatized, as 
neither genuine nor authentic. 

An history may be true, though it should not 
only be ascribed to a wrong author, but though 
the author of it should not be known j anony- 
mous testimony does not destroy the reality of 
facts, whether natural or miraculous. Had Lord 
Clarendon published his History of the Rebel- 
lion, without prefixing his name to it ; or had 
the history of Titus Livius come down to us, 
under the name of Valerius Flaccus, or Valerius 
Maximus ; the facts mentioned in these histories 
would have been equally certain. 

As to your assertion, that the miracles re^ 
corded in Tacitus, and in other profane histo- 
rians, are quite as well authenticated as those of 
the Bible — it being a mere assertion destitute 
of proof, may be properly*answered by a contrary 
assertion. I take the liberty then to say, that the 
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evidence for the fniracles recorded in the Bible, 
is, both in kind and degree, so greatly superior to 
that for the prodigies mentioned by livy, or the 
miracles related by Tacitus, as to justify us in 
gtring credit to the one as the work of God, and 
in withholding it from the other as the effect of 
superstition and imposture. This method of de- 
rogating foom the credibility of Christianity, by 
opposing to the miiudes of our Sanour, the tridcs 
of ancient impostors, seems to have originated 
with Hierdcles in the fourth century; and it has 
been adopted by unbelievers, from that time to 
this ; with this difference, indeed, that the hea- 
thens of the third and fourth century admitted 
that Jesus wrought miracles ; but lest that ad- 
mission should have compelled them to abandon 
their gods and become Christians, they said, tiiat 
tiieir JpolhnmSf their ApuleiuSj their Aristeas, 
did as great : whilst modem deists deny the fact 
of Jesus having ever wrought a miracle. And 
iikey have some reason for this proceeding ; they 
Me sensible that the gospel miracles are so dif- 
ferent in all their circumstances, from those re- 
lated in Pagan story, that if they admit them 
to have been performed, they must admit Chris- 
tianity to be true j hence they have febricated a 
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kind of deisttcftl axiom — ^thftt no human testt-^ 
mony can establish the credibility of a mirack« 
— ^Tbis» though it has been an hundred times re* 
fitted^ ta still insisted upon, as if its truth had ne^ 
ver been questioned, and toiM Aot be disproved. 

ToK ^< proceed to examine the autbenticiity 
of the Bible; and jou begin, you say, with wbafe 
are called the five books of Moses, Getiesis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy; 
Your intention, you profesi^, is to shew that 
these books are spurious, and that Moses is not 
the author of them ; and still farther, that they' 
were not written in the time of Moses, nor till 
several hundred years afterwards j that they ar0 
J70 other than an attempted bistoty of the fife of 
Moses, and of the times in which he is said to 
hare lived, and also of the times prior thereto^ 
written by some Very ignorant and stupid pre^ 
lender to authorship, several hundred years altei^ 
the death of Moses.** — In this passage the ut-^ 
most force of your attack on the authority of tb* 
five books of Moses is clearly stated. You are 
not the first who has started this difficulty; it is 
a difficulty, indeed, of modern date ; having not? 
been heard rf, either in the synagc^ue, or out 
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of it till the twelfth century. About that time 
Eben Ezra, a Jew of great erudition, noticed some 
passages (the same that you have brought for- 
ward) in the five, first books of the Bible, which 
he thought had not been written by Moses, but 
inserted by some person after the death of Moses. 
But he was far from maintaining as you do, that 
tiiiese books were written by some ignorant and 
stupid pretender to authorship, many hundred 
years after the death of Moses. Hohbes con- 
tends that the books of Moses are so called, not 
jfrom their having been written by Moses, but 
from their containing an account of Moses. 
Spinoza supported the same opinion j and * Le 
ClerCy a very able theological critic of the last and 
present century, once entertained the same no- 
tion. You see that this fancy has had some 
patrons before you ; the merit or the demerit, 
the sagacity or the temerity of having asserted, 
that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, 
is not exclusively yours. Le Clerc^ indeed, you 
must not boast of. When his judgment was 
matured by age, he was ashamed of what he had 
written on the subject in his you'ttger years; he 
made a public recantation of his error, by annex* 
ing to his commentary on Genesis, a Latin dis- 
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sertation'f— concerning Moses, the author of the 
Pentateuch, and his design in composing it. If 
in your future life you should chance to change 
your opinion on the subject, it will be an honour 
to your character to emulate the integrity, and 
to imitate the example, of Le Clerc. The Kble 
is not the only book which has undergone the fate 
of being reprobated as spurious, after it had been 
received as genuine and authentic for many ages. 
It has been maintained that the history of £fe- 
rodotus was written in the time of Constantine; 
and that the classics are forgeries of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. These extravagant reve- 
ries amused the world at the time of their publi« 
cation, and have long since sunk into oblivion. 
You esteem all prophets to be such lying rascals, 
that I dare not venture to predict the fate of 
your book. 

Before you produce your main objection to the 
genuineness of the books of Moses, you assert 
— •" That there is no affirmative evidence that 
Moses is the author of them/' — ^What ? no affir- 
mative evidence ! In the eleventh century Mau 
Tmmides drew up a confession of faith for the Jews, 
which all of them at this day admit } it consists of 
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only tfatiteeQ articles } and two of tii£ai have rok 
^ect to Mosad ) one affirtniag the authenticity, 
tiie ether the genuineness of his books* — ^TThe 
^octzioe and prophecy of Moses is truer-^Tlie law 
that we hftvie was given by Moses. — lliis is the 
fiuth oi the Jews at present^ and has been their 
ftith erer 4ifice the destruction of thekjdty nxxA 
tmpW} it was thar &idi in the time vdien the 
iMithors of Ihe New Testament wrote ; it watf 
their £iith during thdr captivity in Babylon; in 
the tine of Ifaeir kings and judges; and no pe# 
fiod can be shews, from tbe age of Moses to tiie 
piesent hour, in which it was not their faith.--«Is 
this no affrmative evidaice? I canitot desire a 
stronger. Josephus^ in his book against Jpfitm^ 
writes thuft'*-^ We have only two and twenty 
books which are to be believed as of divine aui- 
thority, and which comprehend the history of 
all ages ; five belong to Moses, which contain 
the original o£ man, and ihe tradition of the suc- 
cession of geoerations, down to his dea<h, which 
takes in a.compass of about three thotssand years." 
Do you consider this aa no a£bmai(ive evidence i 
"Why ahoidd I mention Jkwenal speaking of the 
vohube which Moses had written ? Wirf enume- 
tate a kmg list of pro&ae authors, idl bearing 
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testimony to the £i.ct o/£ Mom beiog the kj^di^ 
and the lawgiver of the Jewish natixH)? an^.^^ 
lawgiver, surely a writer of the laws. But what 
says the Bibk? In Exodus it says~^< Mpses^ 
wrote all the words oi the Lord^ and took the 
book of the coY&mA^ and read m tl^e audienci^ ^ 
ijie people. '*--^In Deuteronomy it aayt-^* Aj^A 
it ownis to passp when Moee^ had made aa emjl 
pf writing the words of ^is li^w in a book^ 
dbey were jSmshed> (thi3 surely io^iiQfts ithe 
iflg a laborious work,) that Moses commanded 
ike X4eviteB which bare the ark of <|ie cpvemiit 
i^ the 1a>t^ 3ay^^S» * '^^ ^^ hofk of the 
law, and put it in the aide of the ark of the cove- 
iOant of the Lord your God, that it may foe there 
jGbr a witsyess aga)in9t thee.! '^ This is saidin Deu^ 
i^onomy, which is a kind of rep^ition or abridge- 
noent of the &ur preceding books $ and it is wdl 
known that the Jewss gave ftbe name of the Law 
to the first Jfive books of t^ dd Testament. 
yfh9t posatble doubt £«ji thece be jAat Moaea 
wrote the books in question? I could accumu- 
late maoy otii€»r passages bom. the JSksriptuises to 
Jim puqpoae; but if v^iat I have advanced iiriU 
ttot convwce you that Ij^hese is affiittative ^eviii* 
dence, and of die strongest kind, for Moiti^ 
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being the author of these books, nothing that I 
' can advance will convince you. 

What if I should grant all you undertake to 
prove (the stupidity and ignorance of the writer 
excepted? — ) What if I should admit, that Sa^ 
muely or Ezrcy or some other learned Jew, com- 
posed these books, from public records, many 
years after the death of Moses ! Will it follow^ 
that there was no truth in them ? According to 
my logic, it will only follow, that they are not 
genuine books; every fact recorded in them may 
be true, whenever or by whomsoever they were 
written. It cannot be said that the Jews had no 
public records, the Bible furnishes abundance of 
proof to the contrary. I by no means admit, 
that these books, as to the main part of them, 
were not written by Moses; but I do contend, 
that a book may contain a true history, though 
we know not the author of it, or though we may 
be mistaken in ascribing it to a wrong author. 

• 

. The first argument you produce against Moses 
being the author of diese bobkis is so old that 
I do not know its original author ; and it is so 
miserable an one, that I wonder you should 
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tkdopt ifc^" These books cannot be writt^ by 

Moses, because they are written in the third 

'« person— -it is always, The Lord said Unto Moses, 

. or Moses said linto the Lord* This, y6u say, 

. is -the styl'e and nlanner that historians use in 

. speaking of the persons whose lives and actions 

. they are writing/* This observation is true, but 

, it does not extend far. enough ; for this is the style 

and manner not only .of historians writing of 

, other persons, but of eminent men, such as Xe- 

; ^lopAon and Josephus^ writing of themselves* If 

. Gelateral Washington should write the history of 

.the American , war, and should, from his great 

modesty, speak of himself in thQ third person, 

: would you think it reasonable that, two or three 

^ thousand years hence, any person should, on 

thatraccount, contend, that the history was not 

true ? Ccpsar writes of himself in the third person 

, -—it is always, Caesar made a speech, or a speech 

was made to Caesar: Caesar crossed the Rhine ; 

Caesar invaded Britain; but every schoolboy 

. knows that this circumstance cannot be adduced 

■ . ' • • - • . .. 

, as, a serious argument against Caesar's heiidg the 
. author of his own Commentaries. 

But Moses, you urge, cannot be the author of 
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the book of Numbers,— biBcause, Ke saysl of^hltti- 
self—" that Moses was a very'meeK man, abbve 
ail the men that were on the face of the earth." 
If he said this of himself, he was^ ybiisay, *^avMa 
and arrogant coxcomb, (siich 4s your JihrsTse !) 
jand unworthy of creiiit— and if he'did not feiy 
it, the books are without authority/' This your 
dilemma is perfectly harmless ; it has not an fidfn 
to hurt the weakest logician, tf Moses did 'fibt 
write this little verse, if it was inserted by Sa- 
muel, or any or his countrymen, 'who kiie)?^ his 
character and revered his memory, will it follow 
that he did nqi write any bthei*^ part of the 66ok 
of Numbers? Or if'he did not write any ''][)art 
of the book of Numbers,' will it follow that he dGid 
not write any of*the other books' of ^tiiich*1ie'is 
usually reputed the author ? And if he did'^Write 
this of himself, he wa3 Justified' by the 'occasion 
which extorted from him' this comtnefldatiOn, 
Had this expression been written ' in' a moiJiirn 
style and manner, it 'would probably^ 'hav6 giVen 
yoja no offence. For who would be' feo ^f&d'tidious 
as'to find fault with an' illustri6usi'toati,^^i^ 
being calumniated by his nearest ' Wlatfotis," as 
guilty of pride, and fond of power, should vin- 
dicate his characteif by saying, 'Mj^ 
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^fcur^Uy as jp|ip^k and unassuming as that of ^ny 
j(9^i> uppn pftrth ? Ther?, are occasions, in which 
ja^/nod^st m^^n, whospeialcs truly, may speak 
^pii(Jly of hiimself, without forfeiting his general 
^ai;acjt9r ; and thpre^is no occasion, which either 
^prerequixeSf^orjtnQr^ excuses this conduct, than 
j^wlyen he is_ ?epeUing. tbcc foul and envious asper- 
^gjens pf.thpse.wbabQth knew his character and 
J[iad e^cperiencgd his kindness j and in thatpredi- 
.pamisnt. stood ^arp/i^^d Miriam^ the accusers of 

* V • i \' ■ . ' . ' ' ' 

Moses. You yourself have, probably, felt the 

stings^ of calumny, and have been anxious to re- 

^.flipye. tbejimpresaion. I do not call you a vain 

,j8iad arrpg3.nt po,xcoinb for vindicating ypur ch?^- 

^WQljer, .wfeen in tlje latter part of, this very work 

Vi9U. boast, aud I hope truly, "that the man 

;4q^cs not js^ist ; that cian say,.. I.haye persecuted 

^I^jm, or.wy. nian, or any set of ra,en, in the 

^.j^^epc^a. revolution, ^ or in the, French reyp- 

.iutiou ;,,or ,t]bat I havejn any case returned evil 

p for, evil.'' I know ^ not what kings a^vd pri^sits 

j^j(.^jr,to,,t^i8; .you m^y not. have returned to 

,tbm. «vil . foi^ .evii, because th.ey; never, I be- 

..^wvej .did ypu apy. harm j but; you have done 

,,toi all ..the .Wrfl jrpu ,qoiUd, and thatlwithojit 

n. 

o 2 
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I think it needless to notice your observation 
upon what you call the dramatic style of Deute- 
ronomy ;. it is an ill-founded hypothesis. You 
might as well ask where the author of Caesar's 
Commentaries got the speeches of Caesar, as 
where the author of Deuteronomy got the 
speeches of Moses. But your argument-^that 
Moses was not the author of Deuteronomy, be- 
cause the reason given in that book for the obser- 
vation of the sabbath, is different from that given 
in Exodus, merits a reply. 

You need not be told that the very name of 
this book imports, in Greek, a repetition of a 
law J and that the Hebrew doctors have called it 
by a word of the same meaning. In the fifth 
verse of the first chapter it is said in our Bibles, 
" Moses began to declare this lawj" but the 
Hebrew words more properly translated, import 
that Moses " began, or determined, to explain 
the law.** This is no shift of mine to get over a 
difficulty ; the words are so rendered in most of 
the ancient versions, and by FagiuSy VetabluSj 
and ie Clercy men eminently skilled in the He- 
brew language. This repetition and explanation 
of the law, was a wise and benevolent proceed- 
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ing in Moses ; that those ^ho were either not 
born^ or were mere in&nts, when it was first 
(forty years before) delivered in Horeb, might 
have .an opportunity of knowing it ; especially as 
Moses their leader was soon to be taken from 

• • . ■ 

them, and they were about to be settled in the 

• • '♦•'•. .... 

midst of nations given to idolatry, and sunk in 
vice. Now where is the wonder, that some va- 
riations, and some additions, should be made to 
a law, when a legislator thinks fit to republish it 
mny years after ite first promulgation ? 

. With respect to the sabbath, the learned are 
divided in opinion concerning its origin ; some 
contending that it was sanctified from the crea- 
tion of the world ; that it was observed by the 
patriarchs b,efore the Flood; that it was neglected 
by the Israelites during their bondage in Egypt, 
revived on the falling of manna in the wilderness, 
and enjoined, as a positive law, at Mount Sinai. 

Others esteem its institution to have been no 

■ • • , ♦ ■ , 

older than the age of Moses ; and argue, that 
what is said of the sanctification of the sabbath 
in the book of Genesis, is said by way of antici- 
pation. There may be truth in both these ac- 
counts. To me it is probable, that the memory 

6 
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of thd Creatidn wad handed down frorHAliath to' 
all his posterity ; and that the seventh day Wa^, 
fbr a l6dg tiiii6, held saicred by all natibnd^ itl' 
cotnriiemoration of that event j but titat the j/e-' 
cWiat tigtdneissf of its .observance was drijoinfed by* 
]felos4s to the Israelites aloiie. As to there being 
tWo reasons given for its being kept holy, — 6ti€f,' 
that on that day God rested from the work of cre- 
a^ioti— th^ other, that on that day God^ had^ 
given them rest frbm the servitude 6( Egypt^-^' 
I see no contradiction in the accoants'. If a mau^^ 
in writing the history of England, should inform 
His rc^aders, that the parliament had ordei'ed tlie 
fifth of November to be kdpt holy, because 6ri^ 
that day God had delivered the naftioti froni a' 
ttoody intended masssicre by gunpowder; aud' 
if, in another part of his history, he siiould as^ 
Agn the deliverance of our dhurcti and nation' 
from popery and arWtrary power, by the arnvaT 
6{ King William, as a reason for its betiig kept- 
A^6ly ; Would any one contend, that he was not' 
justifiied in both thesis ways of expression, or' that 
^e ought fjfom {hence to cpnclilde, that he waflf 
iiot the author of them both ? 

Yoii think-^*^ that la\v in Deuter6m)my iniiu- 
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I - . • ■ . ' .... 

[ 

{ map ami brutal, which authorizes parents, the 

' father and the mother, to bring their own chil- 

dr^n to have them stoned to death for what it is 
pleased to callstubbornness/'-^You are aware, I 
sunpose, that paternal power, amongst the JKo- 
tnans^ the Gauls^ the ^Persians, and other nations, 
was of the most arbitrary kind ; that it extended- 
to the taking: away the life of the child. I do not 
know whether the Israelites in the time of Moses 
exerciseid this paternal power; it was not a cus- ^ 
torn adopted by all nations, but it was by many ; 
and, in the infancy of society, before individual 
families had coalesced into communities, it was 
prol^ably very general. Now Moses, by this 
law, which you esteem brutal and inhuman, hin- 
dered such ap extravagant power from being 
either introduced or exercised amongst the Is- 
raelites. This law is so far from countenancing 
the arbitrary power of a father over the life of his 
child, that it takes from him the power of ac- 
cusing the child before a magistrate— the father 
and the mpther of the child must agree in bring- 
ing the child to judgment — ^and it is not by their 
united wilji that th^. child was to be condemned 
to death; the- ciders pf the city were to judge 
whetbei: the accusation was true ; atid the accu- , 
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saAion was to be not merely, as you insihuatey 
that the child was stubborn, biit that he was 
^^ stubborn and rebellious, a glutton and a drunkn ' 
ard." Considered in this light, you must allow 
the law to have been an humane restriction of a 
power improper to be lodged with any parent* 

That you may abuse the priests, you abandon 
your subject — " Priests, you say, preach up' 
Deuteronomy, for Deuteronomy preaches up 
tithes."-— I do not kqow that priests preach up 
Deuteronomy, more- than they preach up other 
books of Scripture ; but I do know that tithes 
a]:e not preached up ijqi Deuteronomy, more than 
in Leviticus, in Numbers, in Chronicles, in Ma^ 
lachi, in the law, the history, and the prophet$( 
of the Jewish nation. — You go on — ^^ It is frpm 
this book, chap. xxv> ver. 4, they have takeq 
the phrase, and applied it to tithing. Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn } and that this might not escape observa<^ 
tion, they h^Lve noted it in the table of contents 
at the head of the chapter, though it is only a 
single verse of less ihm two lines. ^* O priests | 
priests ! ye are willing to be compared* to an ox 
&r the sake of tithes!" — I cannot call this—rpjMr 
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zoning-— and I will not pollute my page by giving 
it a proper appellation. Had the table of con- 
tents, instead of simply saying — the ax- is not 
to be muzzled — said — tithes enjoined, or priests' 
to be maintained — there would have beeu a little 
ground for your censure. Whoever noted this 
phrase at the head of the chapter, had better 
i^ason for doing it than you have attributed to 
them; They did it because St Paul had quoted 
it when he was proving to the Corinthians, that 
they who preached the gospel had a right to live . 
by the gospel ; it was Paul, and not the priests, 
who first applied this phrase to tithing. St. Paul, 
indeed, did not avail himself of the right he.con* 
tended for ; , he was not, dierefbre, interested in 
\dlat he said. The reason on which he grounds 
the right, is not merely this quotation^ which you* 
ridicule ; nor the appointment of the law of Mo«. 
ses, which you think fabulous ; nor the injunc- 
tion of Jesus, which you. despise; no, it is a rea<d 
son founded in the nature of things^ and which 
no philosopher, no unbeliever,' no man. of com* 
inon sense/ can deny to be. a solid reason ; it 
iamoiints to thisf— 4;hat ^* the 'labourer is worthy * 
of his hire.** Nothing is so much a man's own, 
;^3 t^is labour and ingenuity : and it is entirely 



G0f^)i:|^^ff thi^ be;»hoi4d; pyavide for bi^^sub- 
M9fi¥^Qei QuahaDdmem artis^^ solc|ie.r3, pliy,^- . 
QMWs.liHA^ers,. all l^t.Qwt their il{Jt)Oi*?,JM^d tfjents^ 
fonaistip«Iii,te4-rewaff4; \^y niay^ not. a priest do, 
^mm?'i SQi»€i.af;cpunts.<rfyi)u have been publ 
lv»b«d,ii|. ^gkwMlr but conp^yipg t|ifn\,tq.haye. 
PQoq^^^ifFqn^^^i^ to i|^^?e your qlj^^tftr. 
t TOVOT rcft4. thpn^ , I l^now; upthiog of your 
pWBnt^Efif.yqw pupation, or coo(ii(;ipfli inlife* . 
TJott npi^^i b^vje, l^w elevated, by yow birtbi,^ 
^b»M0: th»; n«cies?i>5^ of. acquiring tli§ meanft of; 
WSteinwig Ufe by tjja la^pur dither of h|»nd pr 
biwdfc if t*ii5 be the, qas^, you pMght Bot to d?,- 
qpi^ lk>ft^ ivho have con^ into, tl^e w.or^Id in less^ 
^^m^hlf^ cif^mw^f»P9%h If your oj;^^iB has 
bft^H 1^9. fftrljunftt^, ypu musit have supppft^fd^ 
ya»rsrff> «jtfeeR by laanual, l^bour^ oi tbp qxpr- 

cm 9Symr gmm^, Wby M^pw^ yw thiiik tha^fi 

€0iiulttQt disu^i|fc»bl* ij^pii^tis^ which you grpfefh. 
hi^ CQmA^X' aft Iw^rW^ W jjoMrself ? I knpjy ^ipt 
wbethei yPMt hftve aft gci^t ^ ^iflike ojf , Ijii:^ 9^ 
of pBfe«tej.b»t <^*t you way bj^ ipdyced to tliyjt^ 
moEc &V0U8ably pf m?n of n^ prpife^ou, I will 
just menttoa to you tb^^ the payment of tith^Sf 
i^ na MV institutipq) Ji^ut t^^^t they w^ paid iq 
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the most ancient times, not to priests only, but 
to kings. I could give you an hundred instances 
of this; two may be sufficient: Abraham paid 
tithes to the king of Salem^ four hundred years 
before the law of Moses was given. The king 
of Salem was priest also of the most high God. 
priests, you see, existed in the world, and were 
bdd in fa^ estimation j for kings wem pdests^ 
\oti§ before t&e impostures^ al^youf esteem them^ 
of the J^ewicfa and Chriisftian dk^^Msationa^ wese 
Kestrd oR But asr tbia ifistance is takeafoom ai 
book wiitcfa you call:^^ a book of contiiadiGtioaaF 
and' Bes^-^the Bible ;-^I will give you^ another,, 
itbm a^lbodl:^ to the authority eS which^ aa it ia 
"drritten by a profand author, you probably, wifi 
dot object. Bdogenes Laertiusy ia hisr Ufe cf 
Shhn^ cites a letter of Pis^trutus to that law« 
giver,^ in which &e says — ^* I Fisistratus,^ the 
t^atity am contented witk tbe sti^nds wUcH 
ifiAt€ paid t0 ihose who reiglied before me ; the 
feopld df Ath^DS set apart a tenth of the fruits 
^ tbeif land, not for my private use, but to be 
es^eftded in the pubUe sacrifices, and for fht 
gGDetal go^/' 
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Having done ^itfai what you call the granunatU 
cal evidence that Moses was not the author of 
the books attributed to him, you come to your 
historical and chronological evidence ; and you 
begin with Genets. ^ Your first argument is 
taken from the single word— ^Dan— being iK)und 
in Oenesis, when it appears from the book of 
Judges, that the town of Laish was JQOt called 
Dan, till above, three hundred and thirty years- 
after the death of Moses:' therefore the writer of 
Genesis, you conclude, must have. lived aft^r ihe 
town of Laish had the name of Dan given to it. 
Lest this objection should not be obvious enough 
to a common capacity, you illustrate it in the 
following manner: " Havre-de-Grace was..ca]Ied 
Havre-^Marat in 1793; should then any dateless 
writing be found, in after-times, with the nam^ 
of Havre-Marat, it would be certain evidence 
that such a writing could not have been written 
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till after the year 1793/* This is a wrong coti- 
elusion. Suppose some hot republican should at 
this day publish a new edition of any old history 
of France, and instead of Havre-de*Grace should 

* write Havre-Marat; and that, two or three thou- 
sand years hence, a matj, like yourself, should, 
on that account, reject the whole history as spu- 

' rious, would he be justified in so doing? Would 
it not be reasonable to tell him — that the name 
Havre- Marat had been inserted, not by the ori- 
ginal author of the history, but by a subsequent 

•editor of it; and to refer him, for a proof of the 
genuineness of tlie book, to the testimony of the 
whole French nation ? This supposition so obvi- 

"' ously applies to your difficulty, that I cannot 
but recommend it to your impartial attention. 
But if this solution does not please yoii, I desire 
it may be proved, that the Dan, mentioned in 
Genesis, was the same towii as the Dan, men- 
tioned in Judges. I desire, further, to have it 
proved, that the Dan mentioned in Genesis,- was 
the. name of a town, and not of a river/ It is 
merely said — Abraham pursued them, the iene- 
mies of Loti to Dan. Now a river was full as 
likely as a town to stop a pursuit. Lot, we know, 
was settled in the plain of Jordan; and Jordan, 
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,(V€»kaw^ftr¥fa£( CQHiposed /ofrtbe .uoAl?d.Mrje^Q|s 
i o| tvo nywfii csJJed^ Jon OTdp Z)<m. 

lYour.Bcact'diffiqul^y W^peotsf its being, sstidjyi 

Genesifl^'^-^STbase.are fthe kiags that re^ed jn 

,rj&to» befivre there rj^igoed any .king .i^erti^e 

.^cbildrenpf ]isiael;-*-?tbis4pas9age cQv4doOnly>l^ 

r beeqrwiitteiijypu $ay(aiid I thiffkyouisayxigbijlj^t 

o lofier the firstki^g bf gan to xeign pyer I^ajel ; hi^o 

. r&r fircHDrbeiog wjritten by Mqses^ atx;oui4 no^t h^e 

^ beco^k witt^n till die; tifae .!of .l^apj ^it the >ea^'^ 

o I^adnut this^iqfer^nRerbuti X.de^y its^a99li/9^tiop• 

.,A small r addition to a bflok.dp^ajqpot^ide^troy 

. ;eithei: the^ouiAe^es^ or the authenticity (of 'the 

> -.whole book^ I ^ am w>t {ig^or^p t of the i9fu;iiPjer 

in^which oammientatorp have answered ,thi^o)^^- 

r. tioQ of Spinoza* without miking rtbe Qpi^eeasipn 

.- wbicb I h^e .made; but I bs^e^iiQ sci;iipl94n 9d- 

. mittpigi^thabtb? p*S§fge in^qw^tion, q<wi?t|i?g 

* r crf^ine'veraeg' containing |the .g^Qalcjgy fof^^jipe 

..kings of J^dQ^i^wf^^ht have beev» inserted irj^tjie 

/t book of Qwm^. a^i? the b^ok |0f .Qbfpnfples 

. ^whieh waaqaUedintGriejek by aMIQeii9^qi;^g 

,.r.that it «onta«i^d J;bi?gs.rl«fli 0f4 i^^qthep JiiflfgJts) 

,. wa* written. The. teaqajed bay^, sU* vn^. l|^t in- 

., tfjpolaltioiis.hav^. b^ppen^d .tq. ptl^eif^bpftM in^^^ 

8 



'iiase 'idsertions by btber hands haveteiftveprbew 
cotfrictered as inivalidjltfilg theaiithorii^^oftthtMe 
'books. 

4 

' *^^Take' awsyfltmi Genesis/' you -wy, « the 

'^biilfef that'Md6^9 \(^^ thd author, onr^ which >4N}ly 

^\h^ "strange belief that U^S' theword^of £rodchas 

** stoi^d, aiid th&re remdinrnathmg'of Genesis^but 

^ aniBtnonythbu^ bdbk bf stt>nGs,£tUesf» traditkMiw^y 

' or invettt56d 'Absurdities, or k>^ downright Ues.- — 

' Wmt! is ift a* sto^y tben,v^tbat tbeworld haid^ a 

^ begitinhig; and' fl^t the ^anAto' bf it tl^ God ? 

if ^(Hi^cRietn this a dtory, i am> not dispating with 

deistical philosopher, ' but i;idth an atheistic 

idiiito. Js it a^^Ktory, ttaat'our first paints 

11^ frem- a paradisaical dtate-^^that this ^ctsothrtiias 

'dmiitoyedh^ a dtetuge~4bat^Noah 'a&dhi&&mily 

'^'^erepreserved in^lliife ark-r^aUMi that the woridlias 

^b«feik^»eptfopled by his descendants ^•^r.JLdok into 

' a' book so '^fiuii^n tfaat^alilBOi^'eVeijr body 'haait, 

^{ahd so bjfdeli^that no person tt^^fo^e w(h- 

*<du« it'^^^fotiiis on the trulJi of .4he.Ghri9<ianvre. 

~^4%i6ni«-&hd ybti^wilif there meet' with abundant 

-^^ testittioliy> to th6 tirnth of -all the prmc^ial^cts 

''Mc6i?ifed in G^tfe^is. tFhe testimony is) not 4hat 

of J^wsi Gtefiithttis, Msind^ prieste ; kiis /tfae^^lwti. 
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many of the philosophers, historians, and poeti 
' of antiquity. The oldest book in the \i^4>rld is 
Genesis ; and it is reinarkable that those bpo^ 
which come nearest to it in age, are those which 
make, either the most distinct mention of, or the 
most evident allusion to, the facts related in Gre- 
nesis concerning the formation of the world fcom 
a chaotic mass, the primeval innocence and sub- 
sequent fall of man, the longevity of ma^ind 
in the first ages of the world, the depravity of the 
antediluvians, and the destruction of the world; 
' — ^Read the tenth chapter of Genesis^r-It niay 
' appear to you to contain nothing but anuniu- 
' teresting narration of the; 4^iscendants of S/iemy 
Hamj and Japheth; a mere fable, ap invented 
absurdity, a downright lie. No,' Sir, it is one 
of the most valuable, and the .most vei^^fa^le 
records of antiquity. It explains what all pro* 
fane historians were ignorant of~the ori^;in of 
: nations. H^ it told us as other books do, that 
one nation had q^ng out of the earth they inha- 
- bited ; another from a cricket or a grasshoj^r ; 
another from an oak ; another from a mush- 
'^ ^ room J another from a dragon's tooth ; then in-' 
deed it would have merited die appellation^ you, 
• with so inuch temerity, bestow upon it. Instead 
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of these absurdities, it gives such an account of 
the peopling the earth after the deluge, as no 
other book in the world ever did give ; and the 
truth of which all other books in the world, which 
contain any thing on the subject, confirm. The 
bst vierse of the chapter .say&—" These are the 
families of the sons of Noah, aftier their genera- 
tions, in their nations : and by these were the 
nations divided in the earth, after the flood.''' It • 
would require great learning to trace out, pre- 
cisely; either the actual situation of all the coun- 
tries in which these founderis of empires settled, 
or to ascertain the extent of their dominions. 
Thisjliowever, has been done by various authors, 
to the satisfaction of all competent judges ; so 
muich at least to my satisfaction; that had I no 
fother proof of' the authenticity of Genesis, I 
6hotlld condder this as sufficient. But, without 
the aid of learhing, any man who can barely read 
his !l^le, and has but heard of such people as 
Hd^ Assytwm^ the jB/!i!onijfe^, the LjfdianSj the 
Mides^ the lomansj the ThradanSy will rea« 
dify ackirowledge that they had AssuTj and 
Elimj and Ltid, and Madaij and Javan^ and 
'TSros^ grandsons of Noah^ for their respective 
founders; and knowing this, he will not, I hope. 
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part with his Bible, m a system of &bles. 2 am 
no enemy to philosophy ^ but when philosophy 
would rob me of my Bibte, I tomt say of it, a» 
Cicero said of the twdfve taUes^-^This^ Bttle 
book alone exceeds die librarie&i of all the phil<V 
sophers in the weight of its authofity, atid in the 
extent of its atility*. 

* 

From Ae. abuse of the BiUe, yon proeeedl to 
that of Moses, acd again bring forward the »dbi- 
ject of hia wars in the knd of Canaan^ There 
are tmxij men who look upon all was (would to 
God that all men s»w it in the same light !) with 
extreme abhorrence, as affitcting mankind with 
calsunities not necessary, shocking to hmmmity, 
and r^ngnant to reason* But ia it repugnant to 
reasto that God should, by an express act of his 
providence, destroy a wicked nation ^ I am fond 
of considering the goodness a£ God as the leading 
principle of his conduct towards mankindy of con- 
inderii^ his juslaice aa sobaervient to his merqy* 
He punishes indinduals and nations with Ihe tod 
ef biawratii; but I am persuaded that all hs» 
punishments odginate in his abhoti enee of sin ^ 
are calculated to lessiii its iniueoee ; and are 
proofe of has goodaess y inasmsch aa it may sot 
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tie possible for Omnip'Otenee itsdf to communu 
CEte SQpreme happiness to the human race, 
Whilst they continue servants of sin. The de- 
Mntction of the Canaanites exhibits to all nations^ 
in all age$, a signal proof of God^s displeasure 
kgsimt sin $ it has b^en to others^ and it is to 
ourselves, a benevolent warning. Moses would 
h$ve been the wretch you represent him, had he 
acted by his own authority alone } but you may 
as reasonably attribute cruelty and murder to 
the judge of the land in condemning criminals 
to death,' as butchery and massacre to Moses in 
executing the command of God. 

The Midianites, through the counsel of &->' 
kam, and by the vicious instrumentality of their 
women, had seduced a patt of the IsraeHted to 
idolatry ; to the impure worship of their infa« 
mous^ god Baalpeor i^-^r this oflfenee, twenty-^ 
four thousand Israelites had peris»!ked in a plague 
fytnn heaven, and Moses received a comma&d 
from God ^ to smite the MidianHes tdio bad be*^ 
guiled the people/^ An army was equipped, asd 
sent agaitist Midian« ^ When tiie army returned 
victorious^ Moses and tlie princes of the congre-* 
gation weut to meet it ; ^ and Mosei^ was wfoth 

p 2 
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with the officers." He observed the women cap- 
tives^ and he asked with astonishment : ^^ Have 
ye saved all the women alive ? Behold, these ^ 
caused the children of Israel, through the counsel 
of Balaam, to commit trespass against the Lord 
in the matter of Feor, and there was a plague 
among the congregation." He then gave an or- 
der' that the boys and the women should be put 
to death, but that the young maidens should be 
kept alive for themselves. I see nothing in this 
proceeding, but good policy, combined with 
mercy. The young men might have become 
dangerous avengers of, what they would esteetn, 
their country's wrongs ; the mothers might have 
again allured the Israelites to the love of licen- 
tious pleasures and the practice of idolatry, and 
broughjt another plague upon the congregation ; 
but the youpg maidens, not being polluted by 
the flagitious habits of their mothers, nor likely 
to ci'eate disturbance by rebellion,^ were kept 
alive. You give a different turn to the matter ; 
you say— ^" that thirty-two thousand women- 
children were consigned to debauchery by the 
order of Moses."— Prove this, and I will allow 
that Moses was the horrid, monster you make 
him— prove this, and I will allow that the Bible 
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iis what you call it — " a book of lies, wickedness, 
and blasphemy.**' — Prove this, or excuse my 
warmth if I say to you, as Paul said to Elymas 
the sorcerer, who sought to turn away Sergius 
Paulus from the faith, " O full of all subtilty, and 
all mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy 
bt all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord ?"— I did not, 
tvhen I began these letters, think that I should 
have been moved to this severity of rebuke, by 
toy thing you could have written ; but when so 
gross a misrepresentation is made of God's pro- 
ceedings, coolness would be a crime. The wo- 
men-children were not reserved for the purposes 
of debauchery, but of slavery j a custom abhor- 
rent from our manners, but every where prac- 
tised in former times, and still practised in coun- 
tries where the benignity of the Christian religion 
has not softened the ferocity of human nature. 
You here admit a part of the account given in 
the Bible riespecting the expedition against Mi- 
dian to be a true account ; it is not unreasonable 
to desire that you will admit the whole, or i^ew 
sufficient reason why you admit one part, and re^ 
ject the other. I will mention the part to^which 
you have paid no attention. The Israelitish 
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ftfiuy consisted but of twelve thousaixJ men, tsd, 
mere handful when opposed tp the people of 
Midian ; yet when the officers made a muster of 
their troops after their return from the war, they 
found that they had not lost a single man ! This 
circumstance struck them as so decisive an evi* 
dence of God's inteiposition, that opt of thq 
spoils they had taken they offered ^^ an oblatioa 
to the Lord, an atonement for their souls/' Po 
but believe what the captains of thousands, and 
the captains of hundreds, believed at the time 
when these things happened, and we sbaU never 
more hear of your objection to the Bible, from 
its account of the wars of Mo^s. 

Yon produce two or three oliher obJQctionsi re- 
specting the genuineness of the first five books 
of the Bible.— I cannot stop to notice them ; 
$very commentator answers th^n in a manner 
suited to the apprehension of ^v^n a mere Eng* 
li^ reader. You calculate,^ to the thousandth 
|Wt of an inch, the length of the iron bed of- 
Og the king of Basan i but you do not prove 
that the bed was too big for the body, or that a 
Patagonian would hav^.been lost in.it. You make 
no allowance fer tbt^ ^m of a royal b^ mww ever 
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suspect that king Og might hbve been possessed 
witU the sam6 kibd of yantty; nHiich dcciipiedrdie 
nund df kifig Alexattdiri when be ordered^ hts 
soldiers to Enlarge the siae of ihdir beds» that 
tl^ey Qiight give to thei lodiansi in sbodeediai^ 
ages, a great idea of the pr6digio^s statdre of 
a Macedonian. In many parts of your work 
you speak much in commendation of science. 
I join with yoii in every commendation you can 
give it; but you speak of it in such a manner 
as gives room to believe, that you are a great 
proficient in it ; if this be the case, I would re- 
commend a problem to your attention, the so- 
lution of which you will readily allow to be far 
above the powers of a man conversant only, as 
you represent priests and bishops to be, in hic^ 
hiBCj hoc. The problem is this— To determine 
the height to which a human body, preserving 
its similarity of figure, may be augmented, be- 
fore it will perish by its own weight.— When you 
have solved this problem, we shall know whether 
the bed of the king of Basan was too big for any 
giant i whether the existence of a man twelve or 
fifteen feet high is in the nature of things impos- 
sible. My philosophy teaches me to doubt of 
many things ; but it does not teach me to reject 
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evei^testimoDy which fs opposite to my expe-^ 
rien'ce : had I been born in Shetland, I. could, on 
proper testimony, have believed in the existence 
of the Lincolnshire ox, or of the largest dray- 
horse in London ; though the oxen and horses in 
Shetland had not been bigger than mastifls. 
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LETTER IV 



Having finished your objections to the genuine'^ 
Hess of the book'of Motes, you proceed to your 
remarks on the book of Joshua ; and from its in* 
temal evidence you endeavour to prove, that 
this book was not written by Joshua. — ^What 
then ? what is your! conclusion? — ^^ That it is ano- 
nymous and without authority.'^ — Stop a little ; 
your cohdiusion is not connected with your pre- 
mises; your friend Euclid would have been 
ashamed of it. ^^ Anonymous, and therefore 
without authority!'' I have noticed this sole- 
cism before j but as you frequently bring it for- 
ward, and, indeed, your book stands much in 
need of it, I will submit to your consideration 
another observation upon iiie subject. The book 
called Fleta is anonymous ; but it is hot ou that 
account without authority .-r-Doomsday book is 
anonymous, and was written above seven hun- 
dred years ago ; yet our courts of law do not hold 
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it to be without authonty, as to the matters of 
fact related in it. Yes, you will say, but this 
book has been preserved with singular care 
amongst the records of the nation. And who 
told you that the Jews had no records, or that 
they did not preserve them with singular care ? 
Josephus says the contrary; and, in the Bible 
itsdf, m appeal ia made to maiiy books^ which 
have perilled ; such as the book of Jaih'er, the 
book of Nathan, of Abijab, of Iddo, of Jehu^ erf* 
natural history of Sdomon, of the acts of M»- 
nasseh, and otliers which might be mentioiied. 
If any one having access to the jottrna£» of the 
lords and commons, to the books of the treasary, 
^var-office, pdvy^council, and other public do- 
euiuentSy should at this day wiite an history of 
the reigns of George the First and Second^ and 
Ao«ild publish it withoat his name^ would any 
man, three or foot hundreds ot tbotisamli of years 
hence, questiioii the authority of that hoAy wisen 
he knew that the whole British nation bad te- 
eeived it asaa mthentic book^ from the time of 
its first publication to the age in wfaiiii he Hved ? 
This supposition i» in point ' The books c^ the 
Old Testament were composed from the records 
<^ the Jewish nation, and they have been received 
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las true by tb^t nation, fvom the time in which 
they were writt^ to the present day* Dodsley's 
Annual Eegi$tex,is an anonymous book, we only 
know the naiae of it$ e<Utor ; the New Anpuat 
Begisie;* 13 an wpnymous book ; the Reviews are 
anoDymous books^ but clo we, or will our poste* 
rity, esteem these books as of no authority ? On 
the contrary, they are admitted at present, and 
will be received in after-agea, as authoritative re- 
cords, of the civil, military, and literary history 
of JSngland and of Europe* So little foundation 
is there fpr our being stajrtled by your assertion, 
^^ It is anonymous and without authority." 

If I am right in this reasoning, (and I protest 
to you that I do not see any error in it,) all the 
arguments you adduce in proof that the book of 
Joshua was not written by Joshua» nor that of 
Samuel by Samuel, are notJbing to the purpose 
for which you have brought them forward : these 
books may be books of authority^ thmigb all you 
advance against the genuineness oi them should 
be granted* No article of ifiutb is injured by al* 
lowii;^ that there is no such positive pro(^> when 
or by whom4hese, and some o^er books of Holy 
Scripture^ . were written^ a^ to esu^lude all poasi^ 
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bility of doubt and cavil. There is no necessity, 
indeed, to allow this. The chronological and his- 
torical difficulties, which others before you have 
produced, have been answered, and as to the 
greatest part of them, so well answered, that I 
will not waste the reader's time by entering into 
a particular examination of them. 

You make yourself merry witii what you call 
the tale of the sun standing still upon mount Gu 
beon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon ; and- 
you say that ** the story detects itself, because 
there is not a nation in the world that knows 
any thing about it." How can you expect that 
there should, when there is not a nation in the 
world whose annals reach this a^ra by many hun- 
dred years ? It happens, however, that you are 
probably mistaken as to the fact : a confused tra- 
dition concerning this miracle^ and a similar one 
in the time of Ahaz, when the sun went back 
ten degrees, had been preserved among one of 
the most ancient nations, as we are informed by 
one of the most ancient historians. Herodotus, in 
his Euterpe, speaking of the Egyptian priests,says 
— ** They told me that the sun four times devi- 
ated from his course, having twice risen where 
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he uniformly goes down> and twice gone down 
where he uniformly rises. This however had pro- 
duced no alteration in the climate of Egypt, the 
fruits of the earth and the phaenomena of the Nile 
had always been the same.". (Beloe's Transl.) 
The- last part of this observation confirms the 
conjecture, that this account of the Egyptian 
priests had a reference to the two miracles re-, 
specting the sun mentioned in Scripture; for they 
were not of that kind^ which could introduce any 
change in climates or, seasons. You would have 
been contented to admit the account of this mi- 
racleas a finepiece of poeticalimagery ; — you may 
have se6n some Jewish doctors and some Christian 
commentators, who consider it as such ; but id}*- 
properly in my opinion. I think it idle, at least 
if not impious, to undertake to explain how the, 
miracle was performed ; but one who is not able 
to explain the mode of doing a thing, argues ill 
if he thence infers that the thing was not don^.. 
We . are perfectly ignorant how the sun was 
formed,, how. the, planets were projected at the, 
creation, how they are still retained in their or- 
Uts by the power of gravity ; but we admit, not^- 
withstanding, that .the s^n was formed, that the 
planets .were then projected, and that they are r 
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Still retained in their orbits* The machine of 
the universe is in the hand of God ; he can stop 
the motion of any part, or of the whole o£ it, with 
less trouble and less danger of injuring it^ than . 
you can stop your watch. In testimony of the 
reality of the miracle, the author of tlie book 
says — « Is this not written in the book of 
Jasher ?'*— No author in his senses would have 
appealed in proof of his veracity, to a book 
which did not exist, or in attestation of a &ct^ 
which, though it did exist, was not recorded in 
it ; we may safely therefore conclnde that, at the 
time the book of Joshua was written, there was 
such a book as the book of jTasher^ and that the 
miracle of 'the sun's standing still was recorded 
in that book. But tJiis observation, yotx will say^ 
does not prove the fact of the son^s having stoodl 
stiU ; I have not produced it aa a proof of that 
iltct ; but it provea that the author of the book 
of Joshua believed the fitct^ and diat the people 
of Israel adinitted the authority of the book of 
Jasher« An appeal to ia fiibulous book would 
have been as seaselesa an insult upon their nok 
derstanding, as it would have been upon oorir, 
had Bapin appealed to die Arabian Nights* En- 
tertainment, as a proof of the battle of Hastings. 
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I cannot attribute much weight to your argu- 
ment against the geltoinene^s of the book of 3o* 
shua, fit»n its being said that^^* Joshua borned 
At) and made it an heap for ever, even a deso-^ 
lation unto this day!^ Joshua Uved twenty^four 
years after the burning dT Ai : and if he ^verote 
bis history in the latter part of his life, what ab^ 
swdity is diere in saying, Ai is still in ruins, or 
Ai is in ruins to this very day. A young man 
who had seen the beads of the rebels, in fiwrtyi* 
five, when they were first stuck upon poles at 
Temple Bar, might, twenty years afterwards, in 
attestation of his veracity in speaking of the feet, 
have justly said— And they are there to this very 
day. Whoever wrote the gospel of St. Matthew, 
it was written not many centuries^ probably (I 
had almost said certainly) not a quarter of one 
century after the death of Jesus ; yet the author, 
speaking of the Potter's field which had been pur- 
chased by file chief priests with Ae money they 
bad given Judas to betnr)r his master, says, that 
it was tiier^fore called the field of blood %mto Ms 
dmf; and in another place be says, that the story 
of the body of Jesus being sliol^i out of ^e se- 
pulchre was commonly reported among the Jews 
nntil ffiiB da^ Moses, in bis old 9ge^ bad made 
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use of a similar expression, wlien he put tbe js- 
raelites in mind of what the Lord had done to 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea, " The Lord.bath 
destroyed them unto this day/* (Deut. xu 4.) 

In the last chapter of the book of Joshua it i» 
related, that Joshua assembled all the tribies . of 
Israel to Shechem ; and there, in the presence 
of the elders and principal men of Israel, he reca- 
pitulated, in a short speech, all that God liad 
done for their nation, from the calling of.Abra- 
ham to that time, when they were settled in the 
land which God had promised to their forefa- 
thers. In finishing his speech, he said to thenl 
— *' Chodse you this day whom you will served 
whether the gods which your fathers served, tibat 
were on the other side of the flood, or the gods 
of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell ; but as 
for me and my house, we will serve the Lord. 
And the people answered and said, God forbid 
that we should forsake the Lord to serve other 
gods." Joshua urged farther, that God, would 
not suffer them to worship other gods in fellow- 
ship with him ; they answered that " they would/ 
serve the Lord." Joshua then said to them, " Y^ 
are witnesses against yourselves that ye have cho- 
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lenyou tl|e -Lojcd te serve him. And they said. 
We are witnesses." Here was a solemn cove- 
naint between Joshua, on the part of the Lord, 
ind aH the, qien pf Israel, on their own part.*— 
The. text then says— ^* So Joshua made a cove- 
nant iwith ;the people ' that day, and set them a 
statute, andan OFdin^ace in Sechepa, and Joshua 
wrote. these words in the book of ike Icojo.qfGod.** 
Here lis a propfof two thiqgs — first, that there 
was tken, a few years after the death of Moses^ 
eKistmg a book called The book of the Law of 
Gpd ; the . same, without doubt, which Moses 
had wKitten, and. committed to the custody. of 
the. I^viteSf that it might be kept in the ark of 
the CQvenantjof the Lord, that it might be a wit- 
ll^s iigai4?t 4jhem — secondly, that Jo^u^ wrote 
SL purt atloast of his own transactions in that very 
hool^r QSraA i^d^tion to it. It is not a proof that 
h^ ;¥[ F9te all bis pwn tninsacUons in any book ; 
but I aulMnit entirely to the judgment of every 
candid man, wheAer this proof of his haviqg 
recorded a very material transaction, does not 
majke it probable that he recorded other material 
transac|;ions; ; . that hd^ wrote the chief part of the 

bo^k of Joshua^ 4iq4 ^f^t ^tt<^ things, as happen-- 
ed after hb deaih, have been inserted in it bjr 



ethers, in order to renaer «he tikitMy «»»• 'W»^ 
plete. 

The book-of Joshua, chap. vi. ver, «6, is qddUd 
in the first book of Khig8,''cha|). xvi. ver.44. 
* In his (AhaVs) clayB did Hiei the Betbdite 
bnild Jericho : he laid flie foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-born, and set up ttoegatesliieM^ 
dfin his youngest son Segiib, according to the 
-irord ofthe Lord, which hespdce by Josbimitoe 
son of NnM.* Here is a ^ro<tf that ithe irook d£ 
Joshua is older than thefirst book of Kings j ibut 
fliat is not all ^wrhich may be reasonably imfenwd, 
I'dondt say proved, from this quotation.— 4tin«y 
be inferred from the phrase-Haccording to the 
word of the Lord, which he spake fey Jostoaitbe 
son of ^un— ithat Josliua 'wrote dawn llie trord 
"Which'llie LotA had^pofcen. In OBerudi (which, 
though «n apocryphan)ook,'is authority for this 
purpose) fliere is a similar phrase— as'fliotfspakiBSt 
fcy £hy servarit Moses m the dtsy whenttiou **t 
tcomuand'him fo mite 'iSuf lato. 



1 tmiifc It unnecessary to make ^any 
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l3eHt tm ^n^t you say 'felalire -to tbe bodk 
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idle hungUiig story, foplislily told, nobody Icap^^ 

by whom, about a strolling country girl creeping 

Billy tfy bed to ber ^ic^^in jj^az ; (Nrcitty $tu^ in* 

deed/' yg» e^claimj *^ to be called the wpi?d:<?f 

<Jod}*'-T-Xfc«€ie«i5 to aje that yoij do wt perfectly 

^^ompi^bend :^hat is me^pt by the e^pressao^rrr 

ikkd word of God— or the divine authority qftlte 

jSeripturjQis :-rrI mU ^plain it to you in the word? 

<s£J>r.J^w% ht& biahpp Qf Ca^ii^Ie, ^iui^.i^ ^N^e 

^Slt* Jk^^n* My first qupt^op is from bishop 

itAw's Theoi^yof {^elj^Qii^a book not u^deservr 

,w^g y^wv acrtiQQ-^— " The tr«^ sense tben.cftthe 

4imne (m6j^:)rify o£ the books ctf .^l^e Qldl^est^ 

finewb ^ iwhi<?h,>per|ijip8, ip enQi^h.tp denomji- 

ma^ them in general dmneb/ mpk^^ s^PP^ .t<> 

rb0 this; t^atc^sin thopertimes.God has allalo^g^ 

\mAe tfee iUfpectiop, ,or su|i^int§|ideHGy q£ I\^ 

;gan«ral prosid^qoe, ic^tQlf^j^d uppji .ps^rticular 

4N9Qa$iQn^9 hy giving jejcpress .cQmmi»|ioa|s tp ^ffpv? 

.peiHOdfl (&€»ice called prophets) tp de^daris h^ 

^ifillin various. manilers, and <l^:e$SHQf£^4eo6^9 

.^ ibest suited the. occasion, time, and D^uire.Qf 

4be .subject ; land in all otbi^r c^s^^ }s^ them 

oirhoUy tD.tiiemsdlvesrin like mmsm^ be l«%s im- 

vtecpoaedihis jiMXDeimBifdifttejii^^^ oa- 

a2 
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tified it to tfaem, as they did to tfae world,) in tbe 
recording of these revelations ; to £tr as that was 
necessary, amidst the common (but from hence 
termed sacred) history of those times ^ and mixed 
with various other occurrences; in which the his- 
torian's own natural qualifications were sufficient 
to enable him to relate things, with all the accura- 
cy they required/*— The passage from St. Austin 
is this — <<I am of opinion,that those men,towhom 
t^e Holy Ghost revealed whatought tobe received 
as authoritative in religion, might write some 
things as men with historical diligence, and other 
things as prophets by divine inspiration ; and tbat 
these things are so distinct, that the former may 
i)e attributed to themselves as contributing to tbe 
increase of knowledge, and the .latter to GN)d 
speaking by them things appertaining to the 
authority of religion.'* Whether this opinion be 
right or wrong, I do not here inquire ; it is the 
opinion of many learned men and .good Chris- 
tians ; and if you will adopt it as your o^nion, 
you will see cause, perhaps, to become a Xl^hris- 
tian yourself; you will see cause to consider chro- 
nological, geographical, or genealogical isrrors — 
apparent mistakes or r««l contradictiotis as to 
historical fettts— needless repetitions and tr^g 
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interpolations — ^indeed you will see caase to eom 
sider all the principal objections of your book to 
be absolutely without foundation. Receive but 
the Bible as composed by upright and well jn- 
fotmedj though, in some points, fallible men, 
(for I exclude all fallibility when they profess to 
deliver the word of God, ) and you must receive it 
as a book revealing to you, in many parts, the 
express will of God; and in other parts, relating 
to you the ordinary history oif the times. Giye 
but the authors of the Bible that credit which 
you give to other historians ; believe them to de- 
liver the word of God, when they tell you that 
they do so ; believe when they relate other things 
as of themselves, and not of the Lord, that they 
wrote to the best of their knowledge and capa- 
city J and you will be in your belief something 
very different from a deist : you may not be :al- 
lowed to aspire to the character of an orthodox 
believer, but you will riot be aa unbeliever in the 
divine authority of the Bible ; though' you should 
admit human mistakes and human opinions to 
^xist in some parts of it. This I take to be the 
first step towards the removal of the doubts of 
many sceptical men ^ and when they are ad- 
vanced thus far, the grace of God, assisting a^ 
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teachable disposition, and a pious intention) may 
carry them on to perfection. 

As to tluthj you do an injury to her ctiarac<i 
ter. She was not a strolling country girl« Stm 
had been married ten years } and being left a 
widow without children, she accompanied her 
mother-in-law, returning into her native coun- 
try, out of which with her husband and her two 
Sons she had been driven by a famine. Tlie dis* 
turbances in France have driven many men with 
their families to America ; if, ten yeais hence, 
a woman, having lost her husband and her chit 
dreti, should return to France with a daujghter- 
in-Iaw, would you be justified in calling the 
diaughter-in-law a ^trcdling cctantry girl?— But 
!fee " crept slily to bed to her cousin Boaz/'^^ 
i do not find it so in t^e history — as a^rson im& 
ploriiig protection, she laid herself dowik at the 
foot of an aged kinsman's bed, and sh^ rose u^ 
with as much innocence as she had laid herself 
dbwn ; she was afterwa^rds married to Boa^b, and 
reputed by all her neighbours a viirtuouB woman ; 
tod th«y Were more Ukely to know her chluraetet 
ihan you are. Whoever reads tli^ book of Ratit, 
bearing in mind the simplicity of ancient man- 



luwfb wiitt fimH ii; aa iatefesti^g: stocy' of a pqof 
3wui^ woman feUowkig, k a iMarwga^lwcH ^ 
9dTiae, aad aiS^otiasiately attacloBg herself <ja 
tib« i^unqs, of tbfii mothef 9f bes cleceaMd: tiiiSf 

Th« (iWQt boQkfi of S^mu^ eome next undec 
y^f revkiif . Yqu. proceed to sh^w that tbeaw 
liwka were o^H imttea by Samuely tiiat they 9n 
znQia^m0aSf and thence your conclude without 
m^ontj^ I fioedi not here repeat what I hav# 
mA upon tibe &llae3f of your coneluu(» j aaid a9 
tl^ your proviqg that l^e books ^ere not writt^i^ 
by SiEmue)) you might have spared yoursdf 9ex]M 
trouJ^t if yoM badreeolleeted^ that itiageaexaliy 
adipittedy that Samuel did nicrt write any iMurt criT 
tb«) decQQd book which beac^ hia name, andoeily 
^ pac^ of the first It woidd, iadoed,. bam been 
$n i«^ry not uodeservinff your notice,^ in many 
part9 of your woffiSf to have e^miniqed what was 
|be opiniM^ of learned m^n^ospecling ib^.m^i^n 
of the fiieveral booka of tbe^ Bible ; you would 
bav% found, tbat( you were^n maoy placea %bir 
ing a<pbatttom of your own raifiing, and igfomng 
w^ was genervdly admitted. V^r liiaHer ei»:^ 
faiAty,, I tbink» can at this time bo obtainad on 
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this subject; but that yoii bmy hkve some knoM^ 
ledge of what has been conjectured by, iMki of 
judgment, I will quote to you a pateagefrom Dn 
Hartley's Observations on Man. ,Tbe a:uthor 
himself does not vouch for the truth of his ob* 
servation, for he begins it with a supposition* 

" I suppose then, that the Pentateuch con-- 

sists of the writings of Moses, put togetber by 
Samuelj yi\\ii a very few additions; that the 
books of Joshua and Judges were, in like tnan* 
ner, collected by him; and the book of Ruth, 
with the first part' of the firstbo<^ of Sapdue)^ writ- 
ten by him ; that the latter part of the 4r$t bo^ 
of Samuel, and the second book, were writtfiiPL 
by the prophets who succeeded Samuel, suppoM 
Nathan and Gad; that the book of Kings and 
Chronicles are extracts from the r^cord^ of the 
succeeding prophets, concerning their own fiibe^, 
and from the public genealogical tables, made by 
Ezra; that the books of Ezra a:nd Nebemiah 
a;re collections of like records^ some written by 
Ezra s^nd Nehemiah^ and some by their prede- 
cessors; that the book of Esther was written by 
some eminent Jew, in or near the times of the[ 
transaction there recorded, perhaps Mariiecai; . 
the book of Job by a Jew, of an uncertain time; 
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thb Psalitis by Dtifoid^ and other pious persons ; 
iStik books of Proverbs and Canticles by Solomon f 
the book of Ecclesiastes by Solomoriy or perhaps 
by a Jew of later times, speaking in hispefson, 
btit not \nth an intention to make him pasa for 
#te audibr ; the prophMies by the prophets whose 
hatanes they bear ; and the books of the New Tes- 
tament by the persons to whom they are usually 
ittscribed/^^— t— — I have produced this passage 
to you, not merely to shew you that, in a g^t 
part of your work, you are attacking what no 
person is interested in defending; but to ccm- 
vitiee you that a wise and^ood man, and a firm 
believer in revealed religion, for such was Dr» 
liartley, and no priest, did not reject the anony- 
ttious books of die Old Testament as books with- 
but authority. I shall not trouble either you or 
niys^lf with any more observations on that head ; 
you may ascribe the two books of Kings, and th^ 
two bodks of Chronicles, to what authors you 
please ; I am satisfied with knowing that the an« 
nals of the Jewish nation were written in the 
tiuie of Samuel, and, probably, in all succeeding 
times, by men of ability, who lived in or near 

the times in \dnch they write. Of the tmth of 

• < 

this observation we have abundant proof, not 



SSi* Jill AWotMtr 'nu.tnm nahu* 

ody ftmn the testaaaony of Josei^biM, rad of tiht 
writers ofthe Telmiids^ but from the C^ Teabif 
loent iteelf., I.viU conttnt myself with; ctting a 
ievIdsaftft-^^NQW ike acta of! I)avid ihe king; 
fifsfeand laat, behold thejr lure writteei ia the book 
of Samml the seer,, end 19^ the book oC N^tfaMi 
lim: prophet^ and ia the book of Ged the se^/' 
l.Chrom xxix. 29;,f~^ Na(vr the resii of the aeti 
of SMomon, first and lai^ are they not written 
hi: the book of Nathan the prc^c^, and ia the 
poophecy of iLhijsh dift Shitonile» aed in die vir 
sioos of Iddb the seer V^ 2 Chffon. ix. 99.^^^ Now 
the acts of Bt^boam, . &»t.and lastr ^e they not 
written* in the book, oi Shemakh the pi!Opfaet» 
ami oflddo the 8ee«^ concerning: genealogies ?** 
S.Chron* siii. 15.*~^ Now tixe sest of theaeta of 
Jehot^sq^haty &it andJait^. behold ,they are writr 
ttn inithe book of Jehu.4ie ^m pf Hanani/^ 
Sr Chi?Qii« la. : 94f. h it posmble-fer writers to givo 
n. stronger ^videsQce of ibesr veraoity than^ fay . re^^ 
£mmg tbetrireiders.to the hooks'fiom which they 

Mi .eicti»^tied the materials of thetfhifiAeiy? 

• ■ • ' • • • < 
I ' ■ ■ ■ ... . . 

*^ The.two bo€tk9 of Kisgs^". you say, ♦* we 
IkAtt more th»v anblatoiy^ aa)M4>nA(imM» tse^ 



J«dhb w«re fflanj of them very wicked peiwitfy 
i^ trident fim& the history which is given of tbem 
ia the Bible ; but it ought to be remembered ihafc 
their wickedness is not to be attributed to their 
f ^^011$ nor ware liie people cf Israel chosen to 
be tile people of G6d> on account of their wick# 
edffe«i$ HM wa^ th^ being chosen^ a cause of 
it^ Ofie may wonder^ indeed, l^at, ba^ng ex^ 
ped&^md m jnany singular mai^s of God^s good- 
nem towards their nation, they did not at onoe 
become^ attd ccmtinue to be» (what, however^ 
they have long beenv) strenuous advocates fin: the 
wwship of one only God, the Maker of heaven 
aM earth. TM& was^ the puifiose fbr which t&ey 
were chosen, and this purpose has been accom- 
pKshed. For above three and twenty hundred 
years the Jews^have uniformly witnessed to all the 
nations of the earth the unity of 6od> axM) hU 
domination of iddatry. But as y^u look upon 
** the iippelktion of the Jews beit^ God's cimsm 
people as a In?, whidi the priests and lieadte» of 
tbe JTcws had invented to cover the basmaess^of 
tiieir own diameters, and which Qiristian priests^ 
wm^etknes^ as corrupt, and often as cniel^ hsave 
pra&ssed tobefieve,'' I will plainly sta^e to you 
iiie reiMSons which induce me to bdteve ttuit it is 
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no licy and I hc^e tbey will be such reasaos^ as 
you will not attribute either to craeltj or ccht* 
ruption. 

To any one conteiDplating the univensoUty.of 
things, and the ]&bric of nature, this globe of 
earth, with the mto dwelling on its surface, will 
not iqppear (exclusive of the divinity of their sotila) 
of more importance than an hillodc of smtsj.ail 
of whidi, some with com, some with eggs, .some 
without any thing, run hither and thifiher, bust- 
ling about a little heap of du$t.-^Thisis athought 
of the immortal Bacon ; and it is admirably fitted 
to humble the pride of philosophy, attemptijpgto 
prescribe forms to the proceedings, and bounds 
to the attributes of God* We may as ea^y.cijir- 
cumscribie infinity, as penetrate the secret par- 
poses of the Almighty* There are btit two ways 
by which J can acqiiiire any knowledge of the nf^r 
tare of the Supreme Bdr^, — by reason, and by 
reve^tion; to you, who reject revelation, tibere is 
but one. Now my reason informs me, that Qod 
has made a great difi&rence between the kinds of 
animals, with respect to their capacity ofenjoying 
happiness. Every kind is perfect in its order ; bnt 
if we compare diflerent kinds together, cMie will 
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appear to be greatly superior to anotlier. An ani- 
ma], which has but one sense^ has but one source 
of happiness ; but if it be supplied with what is 
suited to that sense, it enjoyii all the happiness 
of which it is capable, and is in its nature per- 
£sct* Other sorts of animals, which have two or 
three, senses, and which have also abundant 
means of gratifying them, enjoy twice or tfaiice 
as much happiness as those do which h«ve but 
one* In the same sort of animals there is a great 
difference amongst individuals, one having the 
senses more perfect, and the body less subject-, to 
• disease, thian another. Hence, if I were to fi>m 
a judgment of the divine goodness by this use of 
my reas<»), I could not but say that it was par- 
tial and unequal. — ^* What shall we say then I Is 
God linjiist? God forbid!'^ His goodness may 
be unequal, without being imperfect i it must be 
estimated from the whole, and not from a part 
£very order of beings is so sikfficient for its own 
happiness, and so conducive at the same time to 
the happiness of every biher, that in one view 
. it seems to be made for itself alone^ and in an- 
other not for itself but for every otiier. > C!e«ild 
we.comprehend the whole of the immense fidbric 
..whidi Qod hadi formed, I am persuaded, that 



Mid beauty, in every part of it ; hut i;i/bil$t we 

diqsute lafaout parts, we neglect the whole^ and 

diseera nothing but suf^ose^ anomalies and de<- 

Sessts. The niakeriof a watch, or the builder ^ 

a ship, is not to he blamed because a spectator 

4»nnot discaver either the beauty or the use of 

digointed parts. And shall we dare t& w(tc&9e 

God of injustice, for not having di^ibuted the 

•gifts of nature in the same degree to dll kind^ ^ 

animals, when it is probiible llnit "this V'^ ih^- 

^uflility ^f distiibixtion may be the means of piou^ 

4c»dBgthe greatest sum total of happiness to the 

-whole <3y8tefn ? In exactly the same-manner miiy 

"We^reason concermng the acts ofXjI^od's especiill 

providence* If we consider any one act, siichias 

that of appointing the je^s to l)e -his peottlistr 

^people, ais unconnected widi every other, it may 

4i]^w to be a partial display of his goodniss^; 

dt may excite doubts coneeniiiig the wisdom. or 

^ei benignity of his divine nature* But if we 

Mconno0t»the histoiy of Ifie Jewswitbliiatofother 

-nations, #om the most remote antiquity to the 

^present -^e, we shall discovw > that they jweie 

4iot^faos6n so much ifor their own^benefit, or- on 

account of ti[>$ir own merits as ifbrthe geneial 



IffOM&t 0f tnankiaiL : To the S^f^wxiBf iGiiak 
dieaiB, Gtedftiis, ^obwbb^ *to all tibie fsople ixf 
the BdiX^ tliey ^ere :fiirmerly, wifl ibey aiB!Stiil 
to ^aH ^ii^ilized Jiatiom, a beacon Bet upon aa 
faill, 4;o m«m 'Asm from idolatoy, to %ht /^teai 
to the sanctuary (tf a God^holy, just^ and good. 
Why sboold we ^suspect such a dispenaatkin of 



being a Ue^f i^ben even frotn ^b ilittle wbidx :nne 
can4indei«tai;nd dT it, we Dee that it is foondeddh 
wisdom^ 43arned on for the general good, oail 
aiml^ous to all- Aiat reason teaches ttst^oncem- 
tng the natuare cf God. 

iSevei^ things youobse^vre are mentiantediia 
the Ixiak of the Kings, ^such as the drying up ci 
^etoboamAiiband, ^tfae^seent cf Elijah into hea** 
vein, i^4eskracttoii»oF the children who tnoeked 
Elisha, and the resunrectio^of a deadimaa;^«-«' 
these circumstances being mentioiied in ';ttietl|oo^ 
of Kings, and not mentioned in that of Chro- 
tiidles, is a prtfof ix> yoii ^ihat they;affie iliasi I 
esteetn it a -very ^eirironeoiis imode of in^usKinii^ 
wi^ch from tbe ififence of^oineiBplJiorssBttee^ 
a paarticular circimfidance, iirfib» ithe '^iiaitt i^ 
vetadiy in another who mentioBs iii, ikai^iam 
dbsefvatwn is still inoie.G6geiit;*wfaenja|^pUl'jto 
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a book whidi is only a supplement to, or 
abri(%nient of, other books : and under this,der 
scription . the book of Chronicles has been con-*, 
flidered by all writa»* : But dunigh you will not 
beltisvife the miracle of the drying up of Jero^ 
boam's hand, what can you siay to the prophecy 
vhichk was then delivered concerning the future 
deBtruction of the idolatrous altar of Jeroboam^. 
The prophecy is thus written, 1 Kings xiii. 2.-r-^ 
*^ Behold, a child shall be bom uuto the bouse of 
David, Joatah by name, and upon thee (the aUar) 
shall he offer the priests of the high placea/'-^ 
Here is a clear prophecy ; the name, family, and 
office of a particular person are described In the 
year 975 (according to the Bible chronology) be^ 
fore Christ Above 850 years after the delivery 
of the prophecy, you will find, by ccmsulting the 
second book of Kings, (chap. xxiii« 15, 16*)^ this 
prophecy. AdfiUed in all its parts, 

• • ^ * ■ 

You make a calculation that Grenesis was npt 
written till 800 years after Moses, and that it i$ 
of the same age, and you may probably think of 
the same authority,' as .^Bsop's Eables* You give 
what you call the evidence c£ this, the air of a 
demiMastiation-i^^^ It has but two stages :-^first^ 

8 
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the account of the kings of Edom, mentioned in 
Genesis, is taken from Chronicles, and therefore 
the book of Genesis was written after the book of 
Chronicles; — secondly, the book of Chronicles 
was hot begun to be written till after Zedekiah, 
in whose time Nebuchadnezzar conquered Jeru- 
salem, 588 years before Christ, and more than 
. 860 years after Moses.'* — Having answered this 
objection before, I might be excused taking any 
more notice of it ; but as you build much, in this 
place, upon the strength of your argument, I 
will shew you its weakness, when it is properly 
stated. — A few verses in the book of Genesis 
could hot be wiitten by Moses: therefore nc^ 
part of Genesis could be written by Moses ; — a 
child would deny your therefore^ — Again, a few 
verses in the book of Genesis could not be writ- 
ten by Moses ^ because they speak of kings of 
Israel, there having been no kings of Israel in 
the time of Moses ; and therefore they could not 
be written by Samuel^ or by Solomon^ or by any 
other person who lived after there were kings in 
Israel, except by the author of the book of 
Chronicles ;— this is also an illegitimate inference 
from your position. — Again, a few verses in the 
book of Genesis are, word for word, the same 
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as a few verses in the hook of Chronicles ; — there^ 
Jbre the author of the book of Genesis must 
have taken them from Chronicles; — another lame 
conclusion ! Why might not the author of the 
book of Chronicles have taken them from Gene- 
sis, as he has taken many other genealogies, 
supposing them to have been inserted in Genesis 
by Samuel ? But where, you may ask, could 
Samuel or any other person have found the ac- 
count of the kings of Edom ? Probably, in the 
public records of the nation, which were certainly 
as opeti for inspection to Samuel, and the other 
prophets, as they were to the author of Chroni- 
cles. I hold it needless to employ more time on 
the 9ul;yect. 



n 



LETfliR V. 



At length you come to two books^ Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which you allow ta be genuine books, 
giving an account of the return of the Jews from 
the Bat^lonian captivity^ about 556 years before 
Christ : but then you say, " Those accounts are 
nothing to us, nor to any other persons, unless 
it be to the Jews, as a part of the history of 
their nation ; and there is just as much of th^ 
Word of God in those books as there is in any of 
the histories of France, or in Rapin's History pf 
England/* Here let us stop a moment, and try 
if from your own concessions it be not polssible to 
confute your argument. Ezra ahd Nehemiah, 
yoii grant, are genuine books^— *^but they are 
nothing to us !'* — the very first verse of Ezra 
says — ^the prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled :— 
is it nothing ta us to know that Jeremiah was a 
true prophet? Do but grant tba?t the Supreme 
Being eommunicatied to any of the sons of men 

R 2 
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a knowledge of future events, so that their pre- 
dictions were plainly verified, and you will find 
little difiiculty in admitting the truth of revealed 
religion. Is it nothing to us to know that, five 
hundred and thirty-six years before Christ, the 
books of Chronicles, Kings, Judges, Joshua, 
Deuteronomy, Numbers, Leviticus, Exodus, 
Genesis, every book the authority of which you 
have attacked, are all referred to by Ezra and 
Nehemiah, as authentic books, containing the 
history of the Israelitish nation from Abraham to 
that very time ? — Is it nothing to us to Jcnow that 
the history of the Jews is true? — =It is every 
thing to us ; for if that history be not true, 
Christianity must be &lse. The Jews are the 
root, we are branches *^ graffed in amongst 
them i*' to them pertain ^^ the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law, and the service of God, and the promises ; 
whose are the fathers,. and of whom, as concern* 
iQg the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed for even ^ Amen.** 

. The history of the Old Testament has, without 
doubt, some difficulties in it ; but a minute phi* < 
losopher, who busies himself in searching them^ 
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out, whilst he neglects to contemplate the har- 
mony of all its parts, the wisdom and goodness 
of God displayed throughout the whole, appears 
tome to be like ^ purbHnd man, who, in sur- 
veying a picture, objects to the simplicity of tlie 
design, and the beauty of the execution, from 
the asperities he has discovered in the canvas and 
the colouring. The history of the Old Testa- 
ment, notwithstanding the real difficulties which 
occur in it, notwithstanding the scoiis iand cavils 
of unbelievers, appears to me to have such inter- 
nal evidences of its truth, to be so corroborated by 
the most ancient profane histories, so confirmed 
by the present circumstances of the world, that 
if I were not a Christian, I would become a Jew. 
You think this history to be a collection of lies, 
contradictions^ blasphemies: I look upon it to 
be the oldest, the truest, the most comprehen- 
sive, and the most important history in the world. 
1 consider it as giving more satisfactory proofs 
of the being and attributes of God, of the origin 
and end of human kind, than ever were attained 
by the deepest researches of the most enlightened 
ptiilosophers. The exercise of our reason in the 
investigation of truths respecting the nature of 
God, and the future expectations of human kind. 
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is highly ijseful} but I hope I shall be pardoned 
by the metaphysicians in saying, that the chi^ 
utility of such disquisitions consists in this— that 
they bring us acquainted witii the weakness of 
our intellectual feculties, I do not presume to 
measure other men by my standard j you may 
have clearer notions than I am able to form of 
the infinity of sgpace j of the eternity of dura- 
tion } of necessary existence ; of the connection 
between necessary existence and intelligence, 
between intelligence and benevolence ; you may 
see nothing in the universe but organised mat- 
ter i or, rejecting a material, you may see nothing 
but an ideal world. With a mind weary of con- 
jecture, fatigued by doubt, sick of disputation, 
eager for knowledge, anxious for certainty, and 
j unable to attain it by the best use of my reason 
1 In matters of the utmost importance, I havd 
I Jong ago turned my thoughts to an impartial ex^ 
] amination of the proofe on which revealed reli* 
gion is grounded, and I am convinced of its 
truth* This examination is a subject within the 
Teach of human capacity; you have come tooni^ 
conclusion respecting it, I have come to another ; 
both of us cannot be right ; may God forgive 
hliQ that is in an error ! 
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You ridicule, in ^ note, the story of an aiigel 
appearing to Joshua. Your inirth you will per- 
ceive to be misplaced, when you consider the de- 
sign of this appearance ; it was to assure Joshua, 
that the same God who had appeared to Moses, 
ordering him to pull off his shoes, because he stood 
on holy ground, had now appeared to hiinselfl 
Was this no encourage tnent to a man who was- 
about to engage in war with many nations ? Had 
it no tendency to confirm his faith ? Was it no 
lesson to him to obey, in all things, the com- 
mands of God, and to give the glory of his con- 
quests to the Author of them, the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob? As to your wit about 
pulling off the shoe, it originates, I think, in 
your ignorance ; you ought to have known, that 
this rtte was an indication of reverence for the 
divine presence ; and that the custom of enter* 
ing barefoot into their temples subsists, fn some 
countries, to this day. 

You allow the book of Ezra to be a genuine 
book ; but that the author of it may not escape 
without a blow, you say, that in matters of re- 
cord it is not to be depended on ; and as a proof 
of your assertion, you tell us that the total amount 
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of the numbers who returned from Babylon does 
not correspond with the particulars; and that 
every child may have an argument for its infide- 
lity» you display the particulars, and shew your 
own skill in arithmetic, by summing them up. 
And can you suppose that Ezra, a man of great 
learning, knew so little of science, so little of the 
lowest branch of science, that he could not give 
his. readers the sum total of sixty particular sums? 
You know undoubtedly that the Hebrew letters 
denoted also numbers ; and that there was such 
a great similarity between some .of these letters, 
that it was extremely easy for a transcriber of a 
manuscript to mistake a a for a D (or 2 for 20), 
a 3 for a ^ (or 3 for 50), a i for i (or 4 for 200.) 
Now what have we to do with numerical con- 
tradictions in the Bible, but to attribute them, 
wherever they occur, to this obvious source of 
error— the inattention of the transcriber in writ- 
ing one letter for another that was like it?.*. 

I should extend these letters to a length trou- 
blesome to the reader, to you, and to myself, if 
I answered minutely every objection you have 
made, and rectified every error into l;^hich you 
have fallen j it may be sufficient briefly to notice 
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soine of the chief. The character represented in 
Job under the name of Satan is, you say, *« the 
first and the only time this name is mentioned in 
•the Bible.** Now I find this name, as denoting 
an enemy, firequently occurring in the Old Tes- 
tament J thus 2 Sam. xix. 22. *« What have I to 
do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah, that you should 
this day be adversaries unto me ?" In the origi- 
nal it is satans unto me. Again, 1 Kings ir. 4. 
** The Lord my God hath given me rest on every 
side, so that there is neither adversary, nor evil 
•occurrent" — ^in the original, neither satan nor 
evil. I need not mention other places ; these 
are sufficient to shew, that the word satan, de- 
noting an adversary, does occur in various places 
of the Old Testament; and it is extremely pro- 
liable to me, that the root satan was introduced 
into the Hebrew and other eastern languages, to 
denote an adversary, firom its having been the 
proper name of the great enemy of mankind. I 
know it is an opinion of Voltaire, that the word 
satan is not older than the Babylonian captivity; 
this is a mistake, fi^r it is met with in the hun- 
dred and ninth Psahn, which all allow to have 
been written by David, long before the captivity. 
Now we are upon this subject, permit me to re- 
commend to your consideration the universality 
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of the doctrine coocerning an evil beings who in 
the begimdng of time had opposed himself, 
"who still continues to oppose himself, to the 
supreme source of all good. Amongst all na- 
tions, in all agesi this opinion prevailed, that 
human affidrs were subject to the will of the godi», 
and regulated by their interposition. Hence has 
been derived whatever we have read of the wan* 
dering stars of the Chaldeans, two of them be- 
neficent, and two malignant — hence the Egyp^ 
tian Typho and Osiris — ^the Persian Arimanius 
and OromastJkS'^the Grecian celestial and infer' 
7uU Jove — ^the Brama and the Zupay of the In- 
dians,' Peruvians, Mexicans — the good and evil 
{Hifiiciple, by whatever names they may be called, 
of all other barbarous nations — ^and hence the 
structure of the whole book of Job, in wha£- 
^er light of hirtory or drama, it be considered. 
Now does it not appear reasonable to suppose, 
Ahat an opinion so ancient and so universal has 
arisen firom tradition concerning the fall of our 
fest parents; dis%ured indeed, and obscured, 
Bs all traditions must be, by many fsdbulous 
iadditionsf 

The Jews, you tell us, « never prayed but 
«*en they were in trouble/* I do not" believe 
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this of the Jews; but that they prayed more fer# 
vently when tJiey were in trouble than at other 
times, may be true of the Jews, and I apprehend 
is true of all nations and all indi viduab. But 
" the Jews never prayed for any thing but vie* 
tory, vengeance, and riches/* — Read Solomon's 
prayer at the dedication of the temple, and blu^ 
for your assertion, — illiberal and uncharitable ill 
the extreme! 

It s^pears, you observe, ^^ to have been the 
custom of tiie headiehs to personify both virtue 
and vice by statutes and images^ as is done now^ 
ja-da3rs both by statuary and by paintings; but it 
does aot follow from this that they worshipped 
them any more than we do.'' Not worshipped 
them! What think you of the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up i — Was it not worw 
flipped by the princes, the rulers, the judges^ 
the people, the nations^ and the languages o^ 
the Babylonian empire? Not worshipped tfaemi 
What think you of the decree of the Roman s&p 
oate for fetphing the statue of the mother of th^ 
gods from Pessiiium? Was it only diat they 
might admire it as a piece of .workmanship? Not~ 
viorshipped them! ^* What man is there that 
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knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians 
was a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from Jupiter?" 
Not worshipped them ! — The worship was uni- 
versal " Every nation made ^ods of their own, 
and put them in the houses of the high places, 
which the Samaritans had made; the men of Ba« 
bylon made Succoth-benoth, and the men of Cuth 
made Nergal, and the men df Hamath made 
Ashima, and the Avites made Nibhaz and Tar- 
tak, and the Sepharvites burned their children in 
fire to Adrammelech, and Anammelech, the gods 
of Sepharvaim.'* (2 Kings, chap, xvii.) The 
heathens are much indebted to you for this your 
curious apology for their idolatry; for a mode of 
worship the most cruel, senseless, impure, abo- 
minable, that can possibly disgrace the faculties 
of the human mind. Had this your conceit oc- 
curred in ancient times, it might have saved Jlff- 
cah^s teraphims^ the golden calves of Jeroboam^ 
and of Aaroviy and quite superseded the neces- 
sity of the second commandment!!! Heathen 
morality has had its advocates before you; the 
&cetious gentleman who pulled off his hat to the 
statue of Jupiter, that he might haVe a friend 
when heathen idolatry should again be in repute^ 
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seems to have had some foundation for his im-^^ 
proper humour, some knowledge that certain 
men esteeming themselves great philosophers 
had entered into a conspiracy to abolish Christi- 
anity, some foresight of the consequences which 
will certainly attend their success. 

It is an error, you say, to call the Psalm^— the 
Psalms of David — This error was observed by St. 
Jerome, many hundred years before you were 
born} his words' are — " We know that they are 
in an error who attribute all the Psalms to Da- 
vid.** — You, I suppose, will not deny, that Da- 
vid wrote some of them. Songs are of various 
sorts; we have hunting songs, drinking songs, 
fighting songs, love songs, foolish, wanton, wick- 
ed songs ;— if you will have the ** Psalms of Da- 
vid to be nothing but a collection from diflferent 
Song-writers," you must allow that the writers of 
them were inspired by no ordinary spirit j that 
this is a collection, incapable of being degraded 
by the name you give itj that it greatly excels 
every other collection in matter and in manner. 
Compare the book of Psalms with the odes of 
Horace or Anacreon, with the hymns of Calli- 
machus, the golden verses of Pythagoras, the 
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ehoruses of the Greek tragedians, (no contemp* 
tiUe compositions any of these,} and you will 
quickly see how greatly it sui*passes them all, in 
piety of sentiment, in Miblimity of expression, 
in purity of mcHraUty, and in rational thedogy. 

As you esteem the Psalms of David a song- 
book, it is consistent enough in you to esteem 
the Proverbs of Sdomon a jest book} there have 
not come down to us above eight hundred of his 
jests; if W& had the whole three thousand, which 
he wrote, our mirth would be extreme. Let us 
€{»en the book, and see what kind of jests it con-* 
tains; take the very first as a specimen-— ^^ The. 
fear of the Lord is the b^nmng of knowledge^ 
but fools despise wisdom and instruction.^— -Do 
you perceive any jest in this? The fear of the 
Lord! What Lord does Solomon mean? He 
means that Lord who took the posterity of Abra- 
ham to be his peculiar people*--who redeemed 
that people from Egyptian bondage by a mifa* 
eulous interposition of his power-— who gave the* 
law to Moses— who commanded the Israelites to 
extei-minate the nations of Canaan. — ^Now this 
Lord you will not fear; tbe jest says,. you despise 
wisdom and instruction*«^Let us try again-^ 
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" My son, hear the instruction of thy &ther» and 
forsake not the law of thy mother.**-~If your 
heart has been ever touched by parental feelings, 
you will see no jest in this. — Once more — " My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not/^ 
These are the three first proverbs in Solomon's 
♦* jest-book j" if you read it through, it may not 
make you merry j I hope it will make you wse ^ 
that it will teach you, at least, the beginning of 
wisdom — the fear of that Lord whom^ Solomon 
feared. Solomon, you tell us, was witty; jesters 
are sometimes witty ; but though all the world, 
from the time of the queen of Sheba, hais heard 
of the wisdom of Solomon,^ his wit w^ never 
heard of before. There is a^ great diflfereviee^ 
Mr. Locke teaches us, between wit and judg-» 
ment, and there is a greater between wit and 
wisdomi. ' Solomon ^^ was wiser than Ethan the 
Ezahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, 
the sons of Mahol.**— These men ywL may think 
were jesters; and so you may call the seven wise 
men of Greece: but you will never coaviace the 
world that Solomon, who was wiser than them 
all, was nothing but a wdtiyjesten As to the 
sins and debaucberies^ of Solomon, we have no*^ 
thing to do with them but- ta avoid « thent) and 
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to give full credit to his experience, when he 
preaches to us his admirable sermon on the va- 
nity of every thing but piety and virtue. 

Isaiah has a greater share of your abuse than 
any other writer in the Old Testament, and the 
reason of it is obvious — the prophecies of Isaiah 
have received such a full and circumstantial com* 
pletion, that, unless you can persuade yourself 
to consider the whole book, (a few historical 
sketches excepted) ^< as one continued bombas- 
tical rant, full of extravagant metaphor, without 
application, and destitute of meaning,'^ you must 
of necessity allow its divine authority. You 
compare the burden of Babylon, the burden of 
Moab, the burden of Damascus, and the other 
denunciations of the prophet against cities and 
kingdoms, to the " story of the knight of the 
burning mountain, the story of Cinderella, &c." 
I may have read these stories, but I remember 
nothing of the subjects of them ; I have read also 
Isaiah^s burden of Babylon, and I have compared 
it with the past and present state of Babylon,, 
and the comparison has made such an impression 
on. my mind, that it will never be ei&ced from 
my memory. I shall never cease to believe that 

8 
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the Eternal alone, by whom things future are 
more distinctly known than past or present 
things are by man, that the eternal God alone 
could have dictated to the prophet Isaiah the 
subject of the burden of Babylon^ 

The latter part of the fOrty-fourth, and the 
beginning of the forty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, 
are, in your opinion, so far from being written by 
Isaiah, that they could only have been written 
by some person who lived at least an hundred 
and fifty years after Isaiah was dead :^— these 
chapters, you go on, " are a compliment to 
Cyrus, who permitted the Jews to return to Je- 
rusalem from the Babylonian captivity above one 
hundred and fifty years after the death of Isaiah :" 
—and is it for this. Sir, that you accuse the 
church of audacity and the priests of ignorance, 
in imposing, as you call it, this book upon the 
world as the writing of Isaiah ? What dball be 
said of you, who, either designedly or ignorantly, 
represent one of the most clear and important 
prophecies in the Bible, as an historical compli- 
ment, written above an hundred and fifty years 
after the death of the prophet?— We con- 
tend. Sir, that this is a prophecy and not a his- 

s 
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tory ;. that God called Ci/rus by his name ; der 
dared that he should conquer Babylon ; and de*> 
scribed the means by which he should do it, 
above one hundred years before Cyrus was bom^ 
and when there was no probability of such an 
event. 'Porjiliyry could not resist the evidence 
of Dankrs prophecies, but by saying, that they 
were forged after the events predicted had taken 
place } Voltaire could not resist the evidence (£ 
the prediction of JestiSj concerning the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem j but by saying that the account 
was written after Jerusalem had been destroyed ; 
and you, at length, (though, for aught I know, 
you may have had predecessors in this presumpw 
tion,) unable to resist the evidence of Isaiah's 
prophecies, contend that they are bombasticai 
rant, without application, though the application 
is circumstantial ; and destitute of meaning, 
though the meaning is so obvious that it cannot 
be mistaken ; and that one of them is not a pro- 
phecy, but an historical compliment written 
after the event. We will not. Sir, give up Da- 
biel and St. Matthew to the impudent assertions 
of Porphyry and Voltaire, nor will we give up 
Isaiah to your assertion, ftoof, proof is what 
we require, and riot assertion : we will not re- 
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Knqulsh our religion, in obedience to your abu« 
sive assertion respecting the prophets of Crod. 
That the wonderful absurdity of this hypothesis 
may be more obvious to you, I beg you to con- 
sMer that Cyrus was a Persian, had been brought 
up in the religion of his country, and was pror 
faably addicted to the Magian superstition of two 
independent Beings, equal in power but different 
in principle, one the author of light and of all 
good, the other the author of darkness and aH 
eviL Now is it probable that a captive Jew, 
meaning to compliment the greatest prince in 
the world, should be so stupid as to tell the 
prince that his religion was a lie ? ^^ I am the 
Xx)rd^ and there is none elae i I form the light 
and create darkness^ I make peace and create 
evil ; I the Lord do all these things/' 

But if you will persevere in believing that the 
prophecy concerning Cyrus was written after the 
event, peruse the burden of Babylon ; was tltat 
also written after the eveot ? Were the Med^ 
then stirred up against Babylon ? Was Bafoylon> 
the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Cbaldees, then overthrown, and become as So* 
fdom and Gomorrah ? Was it then uninhabited? 

s 2 
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Was it thdn neither fit for the Arabian's tent nor 
the shepherd's fold ? Did the wild beasts of the 
desert then lie there ? Did the wild beasts of the 
islands then cry in their desolate houses, and dra-^ 
gons in their pleasant palaces ? Were .Nebuchad* 
nezzar and Belshazzar^ the son and the grand- 
son, then cut off? Was Babylon then become a 
possession of the bittern, and pools of water ? 
Was it then swept mth the besom of destruction, 
so swept that the world knows not now where to 
find it? 

I am unwilling to attribute bad designs, deli- 
berate wickedness, to you, or to any man ; I 
cannot avoid believing, that you think you have 
truth on your side, and that you are doing ser- 
vice to mankind in endeavouring to root out 
what you esteem superstition. What I blame 
you for is this — that you have attempted to les- 
sen the authority of the Bible by ridicule, more 
than by reason j that you have brought forward 
every petty objection which your ingenuity could 
discover, or your industry pick up from the 
writings of others ; and without taking any no- 
lice of the answers which have been repeatedly 
given to these objections, you urge and enforce 
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them as if they were new. There is certainly 
some novelty, at least in your manner, for you 
go beyond all others in boldness. of assertion, 
and in profaneness of argumentation ; Boling- 
broke and Voltaire must yield the palm of scur- 
rility to Thomas Paine. 

• , . - "■ ■ ' 

< Permit meto state to you, what would, in my 
opinion, have been a better mode (rf proceeding j 
better suited to the character of an honest man, 
sincere . in his endeavours to search oiit truth. 
Such a man, in reading the Bible^ would, in the 
first place, examine whether the Bible: attributed 
to the Supreme, Being any attributes repugnant 
.to holiness, trqth, justice, goodness j whether it 
represented him as subject to human infirmities; 
whether it excluded him frojn the government of 
the world, or assigned the origin of it to chance, 
and an eternal conflict of atoms. Finding no- 
thing of this kind in the Bible, (for the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites by his express command, 
I have shewn not to be repugnant to his moral 
justice,) he would, in the second place, consider 
that the Bible being,, as to many of its parts, a 
very old book, and written by various authors, 
,and at different a^d distant periods, there might, 
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probably, occur some difficulties and apparent 
contradictions in the historical part of it i he 
would endeavour to remove these difficulties, to 
reconcile these apparent contradictions, by the 
rules of such sound criticism as he would use in 
examining the contents of any other book ; and 
if he found that most of them were of a trifling 
nature, arising from short additions inserted into 
the text as explanatory and supplemental, or 
from mistakes and omissions of transcribers, he 
would infer that all the rest were capable of 
being accounted for, though he was not able to 
do it ; and he would be the more willing to make 
this concession, fi*om observing, that there ran 
through the whole book an harmony and con* 
nection, utterly inconsistent with every idea of 
forgery and deceit* He would then, in the 
third place, observe, that the miraculous and 
historical parts of this book were so intermixed, 
that they could not be separated } that they must 
either both be true^ or both false; and from 
finding diat the historical part was as well or 
better authenticated than that of any other his* 
tory, he would admit the miraculous part ; and 
to confirm himself in this belief, be would advert 
t6 the p»)phecies; well knowing that the f»re- 
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diction of things to come, was as certain a proQf 
of the divine interposition, as the performance 
of a miracle could be. If he should 6nd, as l^ 
certainly would, that many ancient prophecies 
had been fulfilled in all their circutnstances, and 
that some were fulfilling at this very day, he 
would not sufier a few seeming or real difficul- 
ties to overbalance the weight of this accumu- 
lated evidence for the truth of the Bibl4^, Such, 
I presume to think, would be a proper conduct 
in all those who are desirous of forming a ra- 
tional and impartial judgment on the subject of 
revealed religion. — To return. — 

« 

As to your observation, that the book of Isaiah 
is (at least in translation) that kind of composi- 
tion and false taste, which is properly called prose 
run mad-~I have only to remark, that your 
taste fear Hebrew poetry, even judging of it from 
translation, would be more correct if you would 
suffer yourself to be informed on the subject by 
ffishop Lowth, who tells you in his Prelections 
— ^^ that a poem translated literally from the 
Hebrew into any other language, whilst the 
same forms of the sentences remain, will still 
retain, even as far as relates to versification. 
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much of its native dignity^ and a faint appear- 
' ance of versification/* (Gregory's Transl. ) If 
this is what you tnean by prose run mad, your 
observation may be admitted* 

You explain at some length your notion of 
the misapplication made by St. Matthew of the 
prophecy in Isaiah — " Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son." That passage has 
been handled largely and minutely by almost 
-every commentator, and it is too important to 
be handled superficially by any one : I am not 
on the present occasion concerned to explain it. 
It is quoted by you to prove, and it is the only 
instance you produce — ^that Isaiah was " a lying 
prophet and an impostor.*' Now I maintain, 
that this very instance proves, that he was a 
true prophet, and no impostor. The history of 
the prophecy, as delivered in the seventh chap- 
ter, is this— Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah 
king pf Israel, made war upon Ahaz king of 
Judah ; not merely, or perhaps, not at all, for 
the sake of plunder or the conquest of territory, 
but with a declared purpose of making an entire 
revolution in the government of Judah, of de- 
stroying the royal house of David, and of placing 
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another family on the throne* Their purpose is 
thus expressed — ^^ Let us go up s^ainst Judab, 
and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for 
usy and set a king in the midst of it* even the son 
of Tabeal." — ^Now what did the Lord commission 
' Isaiah ^o say to Ahaz ? Did he commission him 
.to say, The kings shall not vex thee ? No.—The 
kings shall not conquer thee ? No. — ^The kings 
shall not succeed against thee? — No : — he com- 
missioned him to say, ^^ It (the purpose of the 
two kings) shall not stand, neither shall it come 
to pass/' I demand — Did it stand, did it come to 
pass ? Was any revolution effected ? Was the royal 
house of David dethroned and destroyed ? Was 
.Tabeal ever made king of Judah ? No. The pro- 
.phecy was perfectly accomplished. You say, 
/* Instead of these two kings failing in their at- 
tempt against Ahaz, they succeeded ^ Ahaz was 
defeated and destroyed.*' — I deny the fact ; Ahaz 
was defeated, but not destroyed ; and even the 
^< two hundred thousand women, and sons, and 
daughters,** whom you represent as carried into 
captivity, were not carried into captivity : they 
were made captives, but they were not carried in- 
to captivity : for the chief men of Samaria, being 
admonished by a prophet, would not suffer Pekah 
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to bring the captives into the land-*^^< They rose 
up, and took the captives, and with the spoM 
clothed all that were naked among them, and 
arrayed them, and shod them, and gave them 
to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and 
carried all the feeble of them upon asses, (some 
humanity, you see, amongst those Israelites, 
whom you every where represent as barbarous 
brutes), and brought them to Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees, to their brethren/* 2 Chron. 
xxviii* 15.-~The kings did fail in their attempt; 
their attempt was to destroy the house of David, 
and to make a revolution; but they made no 
revolution, they did not destroy the house of 
David, for Ahaz slqit with his fathers ; and He- 
zekiah, his son, of the house of David, reigned 
in his stead. 
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After what I conceive to be a great misrepre- 
sentation of the character and conduct of Jere- 
miah, you bring forward an objection which 
Spinoza and others before you had much insisted 
upon, though it is an objection which neither af- 
fects the genuineness, nor the authenticity, of the 
book of Jeremiah, any more than the blunder of 
a bookbinder, in misplacing the sheets of your 
performance, would lessen its authority. The 
objection is, that the book of Jeremiah has been 
put together in a disordered state. It. is ac- 
knowledged^ that the order of time is not every 
where observed ; but the cause of the confusion 
is not known. Some attribute it to Baruch 
collecting into one volume all the several pro- 
phecies which Jeremiah had written, and neg- 
lecting to put them in their proper places :— 
others think that the several parts of the work 
were at first properly arranged, but that through 
accident^ or the carelessness of transcribers^ they 
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were deranged r^—others contend, that there is 
no confusion ; that prophecy differs from history^ 
in not being subject to an accurate observance 
of time and order. But leaving this matter to 
be settled by critical discussion, let us come to 
a matter of greater importance — to your charge 
against Jeremiah for his duplicity, and for his 
false prediction. First, as to his duplicity : 

Jeremiah, on account of his having boldly 
predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, had been 
thrust into a miry dungeon by the princes of 
Judah who sought his life j there he would have 
perished, had not one of the eunuchs taken com- 
passion on him, and petitioned king Zedekiah 
in his favour, saying, " These men (the princes) 
have done evil in all that they have done to 
Jeremiah the prophet, (no small testimony this, 
of the probity of the prophet's character,) whom 
they have cast into the dungeon, and he is like 
to die for hunger.*' — On this representation 
Jeremiah was taken out of the dungeon by an 
order from the king, who soon afterwards sent 
privately for him, and desired him to conceal 
nothing from him, binding himself, by an oath, 
that, whatever might be the nature of his pro- 
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phecy, he would not put him to death, or deliver 
him into the hands of the princes who sought' 
his life. Jeremiah delivered to him the purpose 
of God respecting the fate of Jerusalen). The 
conference being ended, the king, anxious to 
perform his oath, to preserve the life of the pro- 
phet, dismissed him, saying, " Let no man know 
of these words, and thou shalt not die. But if 
the princes hear that I have talked with thee, 
and they come unto thee, and say Unto thee^ 
Declare unto us now what thou hast said unto 
the king, hide it not from us, and we will not 
put thee to death ; also what the king said unto 
thee: then thou shalt say unto them, I presented 
my supplication before the king, that he would 
not cause me to return to Jonathan's house to 
die there. Then came all. the princes unto Je*- 
remiah, and asked him, and he told them accord- 
ing to all these words that the king had com- 
manded.*'— ^Thus, you renaark, ** this man of 
God, as he is called, could tell a lie, or very 
strongly prevaricate; for certainly, he did not gO 
to Zedekiah to make his supplication, neither 
did he make it." — It is not said that he told the 
princes he went to make his supplication, but that 
he presented it : now it is said in the preceding 
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chapter^ that be did make the supplication , and 
it' is probable that in this conference he renewed 
it ; but be that as it may, I contend that Jeren 
miah W£fs not guilty of duplicity^ or, in mor& 
intelligible terms, that he did not violate any 
law of nature, or of civil society, in what he did 
on this occasion. He told the truth, in part, to 
save his life ; and he was under no obligation to 
tell the whole to men who were certainly his 
enemies, and no good subjects to his king« 
^^ In a matter (says Pu£^ndorf*) which I am not 
obliged to declare to another, if I cannot, with 
safety, conceal the whole, I may fairly discover 
no more than a part.'' Was Jeremiah under any 
oUigation to declare to the princes what had 
passed in his conference with the king f You 
may as well say, that the house of lords has a 
right to compel privy counsellors to reveal the 
king's secrets. The king cannot justly require 
a privy counsellor to tell a lie for him ; but he 
may require him not to divulge his counsels to 
th<^e who have no right to know them. — Now 
for the false prediction. — I will give the descrip^ 
tion of it in your own words. 



(( 



In ike 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jere- 
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miah to Zedekiab, in these words, ver.9:-~^ Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold, I will give this city into 
the hands of th e king of Babylon, and will bum 
it with fire ; and thou shalt not escape out of faui 
hand, but thou shalt surely be taketi, and de« 
Uvered into his hand ^ and thine eyes shall behold 
the eyes of the king of Babylon, suid he shall 
speak with thee mouth to mouth, and thoU shi^ 
go to Babylon. Yet hear the word qftiie Lordi 
O Zedekiah King qfjudah ; thus sdith the Lord^ 
thou shalt not die hy the swordf but thou shalt 
die in peace ; and with the burnings qf thy fathers^ 
the former kings that were b^ore ihee^ so ^haH 
ihey bum odours for thee^ and will lament thee^ 
sayings Ah^ lord !for I hctoe pronounced the word^ 
saith the Lord,' 

^^ Now, instead of i^edekiah beholding the 
eyes of the king of Babylon, and speaking with 
him mouth to mouth, and dying in peace, and 
with the burnings of odours, as at the funeral of 
his fathers (as Jeremiah had declared the Lor4 
himself had pronounced) the reverse, according 
to the 52d chapter, was the case; it is there stated^ 
verse lO, « That the King of Babylon slew the 
sons of Zedekiah before his eyes ; that lie put out 

8 
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the eyes of Zedekiab, and bound him in chainsr^ 
and carried him to Babylon, and put him inr 
prison till the day of his death • What can we 
say of these prophets, but that they are impostors 
and liars ?" I can say this — that the prophecy 
you have produced, was fulfilled in all its parts ; 
and what then shall be said of those who call 
Jeremiah a liar and an impostor ? Here then we' 
are fairly at issue — ^you a£Srm that the prophe- 
cy was not fulfilled, and I affirm that it wa» 
fulfilled in all its parts. *< I will give this city, 
into the hands of the king of Babylon, and he 
shall burn it with fire:" so says the prophet j 
what says the history ? " They (the forces of 
the king of Babylon) burnt the house of God^ 
and brake down the walls of Jerusalem, jEtnd 
burnt all the palaces thereof with fire." (2 Chron» 
xxxvi. 19.) — " Thou shalt not escape out of his 
hand, but shalt surely be taken and delivered 
into his hand:" so says the prophet.; what says 
the history ? ^ The men of war fled by nighty 
and the king went the way towards the plain, 
and the army of the Chaldees pursued after the. 
king, and overtook him in the plains of Jerichq ; 
and all his lurmy were scattered from him ; so 
they took the king, and brought him up to the 



\ 
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!-^The prQ^et goes on, ^ Hiine eyes shall be^ 
bdd the eyes of tbe Imig of Bab^rlon, and be 
fhall speak wkh IJbee mouth to motrtli.^* No 
pbmant eifcmmtaooe this to Zadekiah^who hdd 
ftpMoked the king of Babyton, by nnroitmg from 
biin ! The history says, ^ The ku^ of Babylcm 
gave jisdipnent u|ioii SMtekiab/' or as it is mor» 
literally rendered from the Hebrew, ^^ sptdm 
j^dgmenH wkk Mm st fiiblak"— «The prophet 
Qoacludes this part with, '* And thou diait go to 
Sebylw:'' the history say9> '' The king of Ba^ 
byloQ bound hip in chains^ and canted him to 
Bahy^n^ and put Urn in prison tall the day of 
hisdeath.'V (Jer. lit. li.>-'^ Thou sfaalt not die 
l|y the sword«'' He did not die by the sword, 
he did not Mi in battle.-*-^^ But thou shalt die in 
peace/' He did die in peace, he neither expired 
on, the Jradc,> nor on the scaflfold; was neidia: 
sti^gled nor poisoned; no^umisiial'ftteefci^ive 
l^iogi;! he, died peaceably in bis bed, thoi^h that 
bed fftis in a prison. — ^^ And with the burnir^ 
oC thy fathers shall th^ burn odoum for thee/' 
I, cannot prove firom the hjustory that this part of 
the prophedy was aocompUsbed, nor can you 
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prove that it was not ^ The prob&l^ility is, that 
it was accomplbhed ; anfl I have two ceiisona on 
which I grouad this pjcabability.— Daniel, Sha* 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego, to say nothing 
of other Jews, were men of great authority in tiie 
court of the king of Babylon^ beforie and «fter th'? 
coinihencem^it of the imprisoconeint of Zedet 
kiah; and Daniel continued in powf^r till, the 
subversion of the. kingdom of Babylon by Cyrus* 
-nNow it seems to me to be very probable, that 
Daniel, and the Mother great men of the Jews^ 
would both have'incHnation to request,, and iiii^ 
fluence enough with the king of Babylon <td 
obtain permission to bury their deceased prince 
Zedskiah, after the manner of his fathers.— 
But if there had been no Jews at Babylon of 
consequfince enough to , make siich a reqoesti * 
still it is probable that the king of Babybij 
would haye ordered the Jews to bury and lainent 
their departed princejf after thei maniier of theiir 
country* Monarch s, like other men, are con- 
scipHSof the instability, of human condition j and 
when the pomp of war has ceased, when the 
insolence of conquest is abated, and thfe fuiy of 
resentment subsided, they seldom feil to revere 
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royalty even in its ruins, and grant without re- 
lujctance proper obsequies to the remains of cap- ' 
tive kings. 

' You profess to have been particular in treat- 
ing of the books ascribed to Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
— Particular! in what? You haive particular- 
ized two or three passages, which you have en- 
deavoured to represent as objectionable, iand^ 
whidh I hope have be^n shewn, to the reader's 
satisfaction, to be not justly liable to youi^ cen-, 
sure; and you have passed over ^11 the other 
parts of these books without notice. Had you' 
been particular' in your examination, you wQuld 
have found cause to admire the probity and the. 
intrepidity of the characters of the authors^ of 
them 5 you would have met with mat^ instances 
of sublime composition,- and what ir* of more 
consequence, with many instances of prophetic 
calverapity: — particularities of these kinds yoii 
have wholly overlooked. I cannot account for 
this; I have no right, no inclination, to call 
you a dishonest man: am I justified in consi- 
dering you as a man not altogether destitute 
of ingenuity, but so entirely under the domi- 
nion Qf prgudice in every thing respecting the 

T 2 
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Bible, that, like a corrupted judge previously 
determined to give sentence on one side, you 
are negligent in the examination of truth i 

- You proceed to the rest of the prophets, and 
you take them collectively, carefully, however, 
selecting for your observations such particula-. 
rities as are best calculated to render, if possible, 
the prophets odious or ridiculous in the eyes of 
your readers. You confound prophets "with- 
poets and musicians : I would distinguish them 
thus*: many prophets were poets and musicians, 
but all poeta and musicians were not prophets. 
Prophecies were often delivered in poetic lan- 
guage and measure ^ but flights and metaphors 
of the Jewish poets, have not, as you affirm, beea 
foolishly erected into what are now called pix>-r 
pbecies -they are now called, and have al- 
ways been called, prophecies — :because they were 
real predictions, some of which have received, 
some are now receiving, and all will receive, 
their full accomplishment. ^ ■ ^ 

That there were false prophets, witches, ne- 
cromancers, conjurers, Yortune-tellers, among 
the Jews, no person will attempt to deny j no 
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nfttiQD, barbarous or civilized, hasf.been without 
ibetn:.but when you would degrade the pro- 
phets of the Old Testament to a level with these 
conjuring, dreaming, strolling, gentry— when 
you would represent them as Spending their 
lives in fortune-telling, casting nativities, pre- 
dicting riches, fortunate or. unfortunate mar- 
riages, conjuring for lost goods, &c» I must be 
allowed to say, that you wholly mistake their 
office, and inisrepresent their character: their of- 
fice was to. convey to the children of Israel the 
commands, the promises, the threatenings of Al- 
mighty God: and their character was that of 
men sustaining, with fortitude, persecution in the 
discharge of their duty^ There were false pro- 
phets in abundance amongst the Jews; and. if 
you oppose these to the true prophets, and call 
them both party prophets, you have the liberty of 
doing so, but you will, not thereby confound the 
distinction between truth and falsehood. . False 
prophets are spoken of with detestation in many 
parts of scripture; particularly by Jeremiah, 
who accuses them of prophesying lies in the 
name of the Lord, saying, ^Vl have dreamed, I 
have dreamed: — Behold, I am against the pro- 
phets, saith the Lordy that use their tongues, and 
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say, He saith j that prophesy false dreams, and 
cause my people to err by their lies, atod by their 
lightness/' Jerennah cauti<jns:hi8 x:buntrymen 
against giving credit to their prophets,' to their 
diviners, to their dr^tmers, to their ^tichanters, 
to their sorcerers, "v?hich speak unto you, say- 
ing. Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon.*' 
You cannot think more contemptibly of these 
gentry, than they were thought of by Uie true 
prophets at the time they lived; but, as Jeremiah 
says oil this i^object, ^' what is the chaff to the 
wheat ?*' what are the false prophets to the true 
ones? Every thing good, is liable to abuse; but 
who argues against the u^ of a thing ffofflf the 
abuse of it? against pbysi^sidWS, because there 
are pretenders to physic? W4s Isaialit a fortune^ 
teller, predicting riches, whdn he ^said ;to king 
Hezekiah, ** Behold the days comejthiat all that 
is in thine hdqse, iand-that 'whjich' thy fathers 
have laid up in store uiitil this day, 3hull bfe car- 
ried to Babylon: nothing shall be left, saith the 
Lord.' And of thy sons thfat shaill issue from 
thee, which thou shall beget, sh^U they take 
away, and they shall be eunuchs in the palace of 
the king of Babylon." Fortune-tellers generally 
predict good luck to their simple customers. 
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|b»t they .may make isftsiethiog -by their trade j 
J?ut IsaL^h predicts .to. . a mojiarah, id^soJ^tipn of 
kiB coHDtryi md rum .of bis. family. This ,pr.o* 

phecy w^S spf^ken.inith^y^r before Christ 7^1 3 j 
S,nd» above j^u b^Jt^dff^di years afterwards, it wa$ 

acqpnipli^bedj'jvbpn li^bwohadnezzaf took Jeru-r 
€fil^m,Vkand c^rr\e4 cwt thence all the treasures of 
itbebQuse.fif.theLofdj.and the treasures. of the 
kmg'SkQi^^ *(? JCings. xxiv* IS.) and 'when he 
cptamanded the maslex.of his eiinucbs^; (Dan., i. 
j?t).<;hat he. should ta^l^e .certain of the children 
i>f' Israel,; and.of .the. king's seed,, and of the 
|>riii<;e$^apd educate thnmfor three- years, till 
ihey wBr<e jkbla tQst;arid:>jefi)re the king. 

- , ^ • • • • 

; Jeboram king; of Israel, Jeho^haphat king of 
^u4ah> ^d,.th^ iking, lof^^om,, going wLth their 
»rn(ii(B3.;to;{n^ke.w^i::0n the. king: of Moab, cajBe 
ifl(tp ,9i pkce 'w.h.er e, .there >ta& no w»ter eithex for 
jSieirmen or*q?ittle.- Jh this, distress they waited 
upon Elisha, (an high, honour for one of your 
• cpnjurfsr^,) by the advice ' of Jehoshaphat^ . who 
knew tfcat. the. word of the Lord w^s with him. 
HM pjTOph^t, on .§peipg. Jehoram, an idolatrous 
4)5incj?, who had rewl ted from the worship of 
the.trije God, come to .consult him^ said to him 
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— ^^ Get thee to the prophets of thy father and 
the prophets of thy mother." — ^This you think 
shews Elisha to have been a party prophet, full 
of venom and vulgarity — it shews him to have 
been a man of great courage, who respected thii 
dignity of his own character, the sacredness of 
his ofSqe as a prophet of God, whose duty it 
was to reprove the wickedness of kings, as of 
other men. He' ordered them to make the 

valley where they were full of ditches: this; 

you say, " every countryman could have told, 
that the way to get water was to dig for it :**-^ 
but this is^ not a true representation of the case ; 
the ditches were not dug that water might be 
gotten by digging for it, but that they might 
hold the water when it should miraculously come, 
*• without wind or rain," from another country j 
and it did come '^ from the way of Edom, and 
the country was filled with water," — As to Eli- 
sha's cursing the little children who had mocked 
him, and their desti^uction in consequence of 
his imprecation, the whole story must be taken 
together. The provocation he received is, by 
some, considered as an insult offered to. him, 
not as a man but as a prophet, and that the per- 
sons who offered it were not what we understand 
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by ^ttle children^ but grown-up ^ youths j the 
term child being applied^ in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, to grown-up persons. Be this as it may, 
the cursing was liie act of the prophet ; had it 
been a sin it would . not have been followed by a 
miraccdous destruction of the offenders ; for this 
was the act of God, who ,.best knows who de- 
serves punishment. What effect suc4i a signal 
judgment had on the idolatrous inhabitants of 
the land, is no where said ; but it is probable it 

was not without a good effect. 

^ ♦ 

Ezekiel and Daniel lived during the Baby- 
Ionian captivity ; you allow their writings to.be 
genuine. In this you differ from some of the 
greatest adversaries of Christianity ; and in my 
opinion cut up, by this concession, the very 
root of your whole performance. It is next to 
an impossibility for ajQy man, who admits the 
book of Daniel to. be a genuine book, and who 
famines that book with intelligence and im- 
partiality, to refuse his assent to the truth of 
Christianity. As to your saying, that the in- 
terpretations,, which commentators and priests 
have made of these books, only shew the fraud, 
or the extreme folly, . to ,. which credulity and 
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|>riestcraft c^n go : I consider it^iasnoUiiog but 
^ groof of the extr^eine folly or-ifiraudtd which 
))rej udicd and infidelity < can carry a minute, phi- 
losophy. You profess a fewness f;or [ science ; 
I \7ill refer you to a scientific man ,. wboi was 
neither a commentator nor a priest^-r^fa^ Eer<> 
guson — In a toract •entitled-^TKc Year.ofdoar 
Saviour's Crucifisiion ascertained $ and: the dark* 
ness, at the time of his crucifixion, pnoved.ix^ 
be supernatural — ^this real philosopher interprets 
the remarkable prophecy in the 9th chapter, of 
Daniel, and concludes his dissertation in the 
ifoBowing words-^" Thus -we have an astronomi- 
cal demmstFation of the truth pfthfsjaociedt 
prophecy, seeing that the prophetic year 6f>:die 
Messiah'S'being cut off, was the very same with 
the astronomical." I have sogiewhere read an 
saccount of* a solemn disputatioji whichrwas held 
at Venice, inthelastcei^turyvbefew^n a^Jen^and 
a Christian ;--^the Christian strongly argued from 
Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks, tliat 
Jesus was the Messiah whom the Jews had long 
i^xpected, from the predictions of their prophets j 
— the, learned Rabbi, who presided at this dispu- 
^tion, was so forcibly struck by the argument, 
that he jmt an end to the bustoess, by saying 
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-^^rLet US shut up ^r Bibles: for if we pro- 
ceed in the exatnin$ition of thiis prophecy, it will 
make us all become Chtidtians/' Wasit aBimilar 
rjstpprehetision which deterred you from so much 
as opening the book of Daniel? You have not 
produced from it one exceptionable passage. I 
hope you will read that book with attention, with 
intelligence, aiid with an unbiassed mind follow 
cthe advice of our Si^rvilOur when he quoted diis 
very prophecy—** Let him that readeth^ under- 
stand** — and I shall not despair of your conver- 
eiori from deism to Christianity. 

Iti ordef to diswedit the authority of the bobks 
-which you allow to b^ genuine, you form a strange 
and prodigious hypothesis codceming Ezekiel 

and Daniel, fbr which there ii^ no manner of 

« 

^foundation either in history or probability. You 
suppose these two men to have had no dreams, 
Tio visions, tiO revelation from God Almighty} 
1>ut to have pretended to these things j and, 
imder that disguise, to have carried on enig- 
matical corresponid^nce relative to the recovery 
of their country from the Babylonian yoke, 
^hat any man in his senses should frame or adopt 
such an hypothesis^ should have so little regard 
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to his own reputation as an. impartial enquirer 
after truths so little respect for the understanding 
of his readers, as to obtrude it on the world, 
would have appeared an iocredible circumstance, 
bad not you made it a fact. 

You quote a passage from Ezektel '^ in tbe 
29th chapter, ver. 1 J, speaking of Egypt, it is 
said — " No foot of man shall pass through it, 
npr foot of beast shall pass through it j nei- 
ther shall it be inhabited forty years:*' — this, 
you say, " never came to pass, and consequently 
it is fiilse, as all the books I have already re- 
viewed are/' Now that this did come to pass, 
we have, as Bishop Newton observes, ." the testi- 
monies of Megasthenes and Berosus, two heathen 
historians, who lived about SOO years before 
Christ ; one of whom aflSrms expressly, that Ne- 
buchadnezzar conquered the greater part of 
Africa ; and the other affirms it, in effect, in say- 
ing, that when Nebuchadnezzar heard of the 
death of his father, having settled his affairs in 
^Sypfj a^^d committed the captives whom he 
took in Egypt, to the care of some of his friends 
to bring them after him, he hasted directly to 
Babylon.*' And if we had been possessed of np 
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testimony in support of the prophecy, k would 
have been an hasty conclusion, that. the pro- 
phiBcy never came to pass. Th^ history of Egjrpt 
at so remote a period, beibg no where accurately 
and circumstantially related, I admit that no pe* 
riod can be pointed out, from the age of Ezekiel 
to the present, in which there was no foot of 
man or beast to be seen for forty years in all 
Egypt^ but some think that only a part of Egypt 
is here spoken of;, artd surely yod do not expect^ 
a literal accomplishment of an hyperbolical ex- 
pression, denoting great desolation; importing; 
diat.the trade of Egypt, which was carried on> 
then, as at present, by caravans, by the foot of 
man and beast, should be annihilated. Had yOa 
taken the trouble to have looked a little farther 
into the book from which you have made your 
quotation, you would have there seen a projphecy 
delivered above two thousand years ago, and 
which has been* fulfilling fi'dm that time to this 
— " Egypt shall be the basest of the kingdoms, 
neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
nations— there shall be no mdre a prince of the 
land of Egypt.*' — This you may call a dream, a 
vision, a lie; I esteem it a wonderful prophecy; 
for " as is the prophecy, so has been the event^i 

3 
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Egypt was conquered by the Babylonians; aiicL 
after the Babylonians by the Persians ; and after 
the Persians it became -subject to the Macedo-: 
nians} and after the Macedonians to the Ro-^ 
matis; and after the Ronrans to the Saracens ;> 
and then to the Mamelukesj and is now a pro-^ 
vince of the Turkish empire*^' 

Suflfer me to produce to you from this author 
not an enigmatical letter to Daniel respecting 
the recovery qf Jerusalem^ from the bands of th© 
king of Babylon, but an enigmatical prophecy 
concerning Zedekiah the.kipg of Jerusalem, be^ 
fore it was taken by thel. Chaldeans.-^ •^^ I wift 
bring him (Zedekiah) to Babylon^ to the land 
of the Chaldeans; yet shall he not see it, though 
he shall die there."-!-How ! not see Babylon, 
when 'he shall die there ! How, moreover, i^ 
this consistent, you may ask ^ with what Jeremiah 
had foretold — that Zedekiah shduld see the eyes 
of the king of Babylon ? — This darkness of ex- 
pression, and apparent contradiction between 
the two prophets, induced Zedekiah (as Josephus 
informs us) to give no credit to either of them : 
yeit he unhappily experienced, and the fact is 
worthy your observation > the truth of them both; 
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He saw the eyes of the king qf Babylpn^oot at 
Babylon, bilt at RiUah; bis eyes weretb^re pUC 
out; and heiwas caFried to Babylon, yet be %vrt 
it not; and^ tbiis ytete the predictt<)n9 of boUi 
the pt(;|)hets verified, and the etiigma of Ezekiel 
explained. 

« 

As to yoUr wondefful discovery that the pro- 
phecy of Joimh is a book of some g^tile, ^^ and 
that it has been written as a fable, to expose the 
nonsense, and to satirisie the vicious and malig* 
nant. character of a BiUe proph^A^ or a predict* 
ihg> priefift^^' Isbatt put it,.cdver^ with h^UehorCy 
for the service of its author, on the same l^belf 
with your hypothesis concen^ning the coilspiracy 
of Daniel and £2SekieI^ and shall not say anotheir 
wofd about it. 

» * 

You conclude ydui objections to the CM Tes^ 
tament in a triumplmtit style; an angry oppa« 
nent wtiutd say, in a style of extreme arrogance^ 
and sottish self-sufficiency-^** I have gone,** you 
say, ^^ through thd Bible (mistaking here, as in 
other plfiic^s, the Old Testament for the Bible) 
iu» a man would go through a wood, with an axe 
on Ws jshoulders, and fell tr.ea^^ here th^ lie j 
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and the priests i£lkey can may feplant them. 
'Whey mmfj petlmpi^ 0kk them in the ground, 
httlstbey will never gr6w."«*-And ia.it petaiUe 
Aat you diouU think so highly of your {mi^ 
fernmHee, aato briiete, tfiat you have thrrehy 
demolished the authority of a book^ vdMch 
Newton hini self esteemed the nnmt MitheiMtc 
of all histories; which, by its cebstiai light, tfti- 
mines the darlceat ages of anti^piity;jKrhieh is 
the teui^hatonewhereby we are enaUad to diiliQ» 
guisb between true and fabiilaus the0iagy9.be- 
tween the^Gdid of iMiely holy, jiMit, aadvgmdt 
and the ioifMiPe labble^if iieatheafiasllim ^ whtfA 
Jhts hem ttpng^it, by cooipatent j«idgas, to-hMe 
ailhrdcd matter £>c thejlawa of Solon, and skSmB^ 
datiKMi for the philosophy of Plato } .wluob h|i 
been illustrated by the labour o£ .lear«Qg.,i in 
all ages and counb'ies; and been admired aiid 
venerated for atsrpiety,at9i^liinity, ks ver^d^^ 
by all who were able to read and understand it? 
No, Sir; you have ^one indeed thiough tlM 
wood, with the besl^intention in the world to cut 
it down; but you have merely busied yourself ui 
exposing to vulgar contempt a few uosightiy 
shrubs, which good uien had wisely cftpge>)ed 
iaunpahlic view; you h^ve entai9vled; yatmgH 
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in thickets of thorns and briars; }'ou have lost 
your way on the mountains of Lebanon; the 
goodly cedar trees whereof, lamenting the. mad* 
ness, and pitying the blindness of your rage 
against them ) have scorned the blunt edge and 
the base temper of your axe, and laughed un- ' 
hurt at the feebleness of your stroke. 

In plain language, you have gone through the 
Old Testament hunting after difficulties, and you 
have found some real ones ; these you have en- 
deavoured to magnify into insurmountable ob«> 
jections to the authority of the whole book. 
When it is considered that the Old Testaments 
composed of several books, written by different 
authors, and at different periods, from Moses .to 
Malachi, comprising an abstracted history of a 
particular nation for above a thousand years, I 
think the real' difficulties which occur in.it are 
much fewer, and of much less importance, tJiaQ 
could reasonably have been expected. Apparent 
difficulties you have represented as real ones, 
without hinting at the manner in which ith^y 
have been explained. You have ridiculed things 
held miost sacred; and calumni ited: characters 
esteemed mo^t venerable ; you have excited :the 

u 
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scoffi of tlm pro&ne; incretsed the scej^tiepsni 
of the doubtful^ shaken the fluth of the Mt 
liamed} suggested cavils to the ^^ dispiiters aif 
this world ;'' and perpkxed the minds of honest 
mtn who wish to worship the God^of their &thers 
in sincerity and truth.-^This and more jou have 
done in going through the Old Testament; but 
you have not so much as glanced at the great 
design of the whole^ at the harmony and mutual 
dependence of the several parts^ You have said 
nothing of the wisdom of Grod in selecting a 
imrticular people from the rest of mankind^ not 
fbr their own sakes^ but that they might witness 
to the whole worlds in suc<iessive ages» his exist- 
ence and attributes J that they might be an in- 
strument of subverting idolatry, of declaring the 
name of the God of Israel throughout the whole 
torth. It was through this nation that the 
Egyptians saw the wonders of God ; that the 
Gniiaanites (whom wickedness had made a re^ 
ptoach to human nature) felt his judlgmiettts ) 
Uiftt the Babyloniims issued their decrees — ^ That 
none diould dare to speak amiss of tiie Ood of 
Itrsel'-^that all should fear and tremble be^e 
tiini^^ — and it is through theift that you and !» 
anfl aU the world , are not kt this day wovshippMi 
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of idols. Yoa have said nothiog of ^6 goodiwss 
of Crdd in prominog, tiiat, through th^ seed of 
Abraham^ all the nations of die earth were to be 
blessed; that the desire of all nattons^ the blessing 
of Abraham to the gentiles, should come* You 
have passed by all the prophecies respecting the 
eoming of the Messiah ; though they absolutely 
fixed the time of his coming,- and of his being 
cut off; described his office, character, condition, 
suflferings, and death, in so circumstantial a man« 
ner, that we cannot but be astonished at th^l 
accuracy of their completion in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth* You have neglected noticing 
the testimony of the whole Jewish nation to the 
truth both of the natural and miraculous facts 
recorded in the Old Testament* That we may 
better judge of lihe weight of this testimony, let 
us suppose that God should now manifest himself 
to us, as we contend he did to the Israelites in 
Egypt, in the desert, and in the land of Canaan ; 
and that he should continue these manifesta- 
tions of himself to our posterity for a thousand 
years or more, punishing or rewarding them ac- 
cording as they disobeyed or obeyed his com-^ 
mands; what would you expect should be the 
issue? You would expect that our posterity 
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3¥0ttld) in the remotest: period of time, adhere 
to their. God, and maintain against all opponents 
the truth of the books in which the dispensations 
of God to us and to our successors had been re- 
corded. They would not yield to the objections 
of men, who, not having experienced the same 
divine government, should, for want of su<^ ex- 
perience, refuse assent to their testimony. No ; 
they would be to the then surrounding nations, 
what the Jews. are to us, witnessies of the exist* 
ence and of the moral government oiJ6k>d» 
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** The New Testament, they tell us, is founded 
upon the prophecies of the Old ; if so, it must 
follow the fate of its foundation/' — Thus you? 
open your attack upon the New Testament; and 
I agree lf3t& you, that the New Testament must 
follow the fate of the Old; and that fate is to 
remain unimpaired by such efforts as you have 
made against it. The New Testament, however, 
is not founded solely on the prophecies of the 
Old. If an heathen from Athens or Rome^ who 
had never heard of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, had been an eye-witness of the mi-- 
racles of Jesus, he would have made the same 
conclusion that the JewNicodemus did — " Rabbi, 
we know that thou art a teacher come from God;, 
for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him;" — Our Saviour 
tells the Jews-^*^ Had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote of me''— 
and he bids them search the Scriptures; for they 
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testified of him j— but, notwithstanding this ap- 
peal to the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
Jesus said to the Jews, *' Though ye beKeve not 
me, believe the works" — *^ believe me for the 
very works* sake"—-*' if I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, they 
had not had siti/'-^These are sufficient proofir 
tjbat the truth of Ghridt'a mission was not even 
to the J$ws^ much )es$ to the gentiles^ founded 
aolely oq the truth of the prophecies of Hie Old 
Testament* So that if you could profve some 
of these prophecies to have been misapplied,, 
and not completed in the person of Jesus, the 
truth of the Christian religion wouM not thereby 
be overtumed*-^That Jesusof NaiaMtb was the 
person^ in whom all the propheciea, direct and 
typical,^ in the Old Testament, respectic^ the 
Messiah, were fiilSled^ is a proposition founded 
on those ptophecies, luEid to be proved by com« 
pMing them with the history of his lile* Hiat 
Jesus was a pn^het sent from God, is one pn>*» 
position^-that Jesus waa th€ prophet, the Mes- 
siah, is another ; and though he certamly waa 
both, a prophet and the prophet, yet the fonndan^ 
tioni of the {mof of these propositions are sepa« 
rate aed diaUnj^t 
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Tlie *' mere existence of such a womai) aft 
Maiji^ and of such a man as Joseph , and Jesus^ 
hs"' you say, ^* a matter of iodifference, about 
which there is no ground either to believe or to 
disbelieve*""— Belief is different from knowledge^ 
with which you here seem to confound it« We 
know that the whole is greater than its part-^ 
and we know that all the angles in the same 
seginent of a circle are equal to each other — we 
have intuition and demonstration as grounds of 
this knowledge ; but is there no ground for he^ 
lief of past or future existence ? Is there no 
gfottnd £qv believing that tlie sun will exist tp- 
morrow, and that your father existed before ypu? 
You ccwdescend, however, to think It probablsn 
tb4t there were such persons as Mary, Josepbt ^ 
and Jesus } an4, without troubling yourself about 
their existence or non-existence, assuming, as it 
wer^, for the sake of argument, but without po* 
sitively granting, their existence, you proceed to 
ittfin'm us, ^ Uiat it is the fable of Jesns Christy 
as told in the New Testament, and the wild aii4 
visionary doctrine raised thereon/' s(gainst whidi 
you contend. You will not repute it^ a fable, 
tisat there was such a man as Jesuii^ Christ ; that 
be lived in Judea near eij^hteen hundred years 
ago i that he went about doing good, and preach* 
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ing, not only in the villages of Galilee, but ia. 
the city of Jerusalem; that he had several fol- 
lowers who constantly attended him ; that he was 
put to death by Pontius Pilate; that his disciples 
were- numerous a few years after his death , not 
only in Judea, but in Rome, the capital of the 
world, and in every province of the Roman em* 
pire; that a particular day has been observed in 
a religious manner by all his followers, in cooi-* 
memoration of a real or supposed resurrection ; 
and that the constant celebration of baptism, 
and of the Lord's supper, may be traced back 
from the present time to him, as the author of 
those institutions. These things constitute, I 
suppose, no part of your fable ; and if thede 
things be facts, they will, when maturely consi- 
dered, draw after them so many other things re-* 
lated in the New Testament concerning Jesus^^ 
that there will be left for your fable but very 
scanty materials, which will rehire great fertility 
of invention before you will dress them up into 
any form which will not disgust even a superfi* 
eial observer. %^- 

The miraculous conception you esteem a fable, 
and in your mind it is an obscene fabie. — Impure 
indeed must that man's imagination be, who can 
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difseovet: any obscenity in theangePs declacation 
to Mary — " The Holy Ghost diall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highisst shall over^ 
shadow thee: therefore that Holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God/' — I wonder you do not find obscenity in 
Genesis, where it is said, ** The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters/' and brought 
order out of confusion, a world out of a chaos, 
byhis fostering influence. As to the Christiaa 
&ith being built upon the heathen mythology, 
tliere is no ground whatever for the assertion ; 
there would have been some for saying, that 
much of the heathen mythology was built upon 
the events recorded in the Old Testament. 

You come now to a demonstration, or, which 
aaiouilts to the same thing, to a proposition 
which cannot, you say, be controverted : — ^^firstj 
•« TT^at the agreement of all the parts of a story 
does not prove that story to be true, because the 
parts may agree and the whole may be false ;'-^ 
secondly. That the disagreement of the parts of 
a story proves that the whole cannot be tnte. 
T^e agreement does not prove truth, but the dis- 
agreement proves ^ilsehood positively." Great 
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use^ I perceive, is to be made of this proposiiioii* 
You will pardon nij unskilfulnets in dialectics, 
if I presume to controvert the truth of thi« 9b^ 
stract proposition, as applied to any purpose in 
life* The agreement of the parts of a stofy im* 
plies that the story has been told by, at least, 
two persons (the life of Doctor Johnson, for in*- 
stiance, by Sir John Hawkins and Mr« BcMSKwell)* 
Now I think it scarcely possible for even two per* 
sons, and the difficulty is increased if there are 
more than two, to write die history of the life (^* 
any one of their acquaintance, without there be^ 
ing a considerable difierenee between them, with 
resect to the number and order of die incid^ts 
of his life. Some things will be omitted by one, 
and mentioned by the other; some things will 
be briefly touched' by one, and the same tilings 
will be circnmsts^ntially detailed by the other { 
the same things, which are mentioned in the 
same way by them both, may not be mentioi^ed as 
having happened exactly at the same point 0f 
time^ with other possible aad probable dii^r** 
enees* Biit the» real or apparent diffi6ulttes» 
in minnte ctrcumstances, will not invalidate their 
testimony ias to the material transactions of hii 
}ife, much less will they render the whole of it # 
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fable. If several independent witnesses^ of fair 
character^ should agree in all the parts of a 8t<H^y» 
(in tertifying, for instance, that a murder or a 
robbery was committed at a particular time, ia 
a particular place, and by a certain individual,) 
every court of justice in the world would admit 
the £ict, notwithstanding the abstract possibility 
of the whole being false: — again, if several bo^ 
nest men should agree in saying, that they saw 
the king of France beheaded, though they dboukl 
disagree as to the "figure of the guillotine, or the 
sise of his e^tecuttoner, as to the king's hands 
being bound or loose, as to his being composed 
or agitated in ascending: the scaffold, yet every 
court of justice tn the world would think, that 
such dil^rence, respecting the circumstances of 
tbe&ct, did not invalidate the evidence respect* 
log the &ct itself. Whc» you speak of the whole 
of a story, you cannot mean every particular cir* 
dimstance connected with the story, but not es» 
sential to it ; you must mean the pith and mar- 
row of file story ; for it would be impossible to 
establish the truth of any fact, (of Admtrab Byng 
. or Keppel, for exampk, having neglected or not 
ne^ected their doty,) if a disagreement in ihe 
evid^ce of witnejsses, in nunute points, should 
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be considered as annihilating the weight of their 
evidence in points of importance. In a word, 
the relation of a fact differs essentially from the 
demonstration of a theorem. If one step is left 
out» one link in the chain of ideas constituting 
a demonstration is omitted, the conclusion will 
be destroyed; but a fact may be established, 
notwithstanding a disagreement of the witnesses 
in certain trifling particulars of their evidence 
respecting it. 

You apply your incontrovertible proposition to 
the genealogies of Christ given by Matthew and 
Luke — there is a disagreement between them ; 
therefore^ you say, ** If Matthew speak truth, 
Liike speaks falsehood ; and if Luke speak truth, 
Matthew speaks fidsehood: and thence there 
is no authority for believing either; and if they 
cannot be believed even in the very first thing 
they say and set out to prove, they are not 
entitled to be believed in any thing they say 
afterwards/' I cannot admit either your pre* 
mises or your conclusion ; — ^not your conclusion j 
because two authors, who differ in tracing back 
the pedigree of an individual for above a thousand 
years, cannot, on that account, be esteemed in-r 
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competent to bear testimony to the , transactions 
of his life, unless an intention to falsify could be 
proved against them. If two Welsh historians 
should at this time write the life of any remark- 
able man of their country, who had been dead 
twenty or thirty years, and should, through di& 
ferent branches of their genealogical tree, carry 
up their pedigree to Cadwallon^ would they, on 
account of that difference, be discredited in every 
thing they said ? Might it not be believed that they 
gave the pedigree as they had found it recorded 
in difierent instruments, but without the least 
intention to write a falsehood ? — I cannot admit 
your premises ; because Matthew speaks truth, 
and Luke speaks truth, though they do not speak 
the same truth ; Matthew giving the genealogy 
of Joseph the reputed father of Jesus, and Luke 
giving the genealogy of Mary the real mother 
of Jesus. If you will not admit this, other ex- 
planations of the difficulty might be given ; but 
I hold it sufficient to say, that the authors had 
no design to deceive the reader, that they took 
their accounts from the public registers, which 
were carefidly kept, and that had they beeii fa- 
bricators of these genealogies, they would have 
been exposed at the time ta instant detection ; 
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and the certainty of that detection would have 
prevented them from making the attempt to im^ 
pose a false genealogy on the Jewish nation* 

But that you may effectually overthrow ihe 
credit of these genealogies, you make the follow- 
ing calculation : — ^* From the birth of David to 
the birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 years; 
and as there were but 27 full generations, to 
find the average age of eadi person mentioned 
in St. Matthew's list at the time his first son 
was bom, it is only necessary to divide 1080^ 
by 27, which gives 40 years for each pei'son. 
As the life-time of man was then but of the 
same extent it is now, it isi an absurdity to 
suppose, that 27 generations should all be old 
batchelors, before they married. So far fiom this 
genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not even s 
reasonable lie/' — This argument assumes the aip^ 
pearance of aritfamietical accuracy, and the eon^ 
elusion is in a style which even its trutii woctld 
not excuse :— yet the argument is good for nov 
thing, and the conclusion is not true. You faeavi^ 
read tiie Bible with some attention j and yon are 
extremely liberal in imjputing to it lies and zh* 
surdities j read it over again, especiafiy the bookii 
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q£ the Chronicles, and you will there find, that^ 
in the genealogical list of St. Matthew, three 
generations are omitted between Joram and 
Ozias ; Joram was the &ther of Azariah^ Aza« 
riah of Joai^, Joash of Aroaziah, and Amaziah 
of OziaSt — I inquire not, in this place, whence 
thi]s omission proceeded ; whether it is to be at<* 
tributed to an error in the genealogical tables 
from whei^ce Matthew took his account, or to a 
corruption of the text of the evangelist: still it 
i» an omission. Now if you will add these three 
gei^erations to the 27 you mentipn, and divide 
1080 by 30^ you will find the average age when 
these Jews bad each of them their first son born 
was S6« They married sooner than they ought 
to have done, according to Aristotle^ who fixes 
tbix:tyrseven as the most proper age, when a man 
should marry. Nor was it necessary that they 
should have been old batchelors^ though each of 
them had not a son to succeed him till he was 
thirty-six} they might have been married at 
twenty^ without having a son till they were forty. 
You assume in your argument, that the first-born 
son succeeded the &ther in the list — this is not 
true. Solomon succeeded David ; yet David bad 
at least six sons, who were grown to manhood 
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before Solomon was born ; and Rehoboam had at 
least three sons before he had Abia (Abijah) vfho 
succeeded him. — It is needless to cite more in- 
stancei^ to this purpose ; but from these, and 
other circumstances which might be insisted 
upon, I can see no ground for believing, that 
the genealogy of Jesus Christ, mentioned by St^ 
Matthew, is not a solemn truth. 

» 

You insist much upon some things being m^n-- 
tioned by one evangelist, which are not, men- 
tioned by all or by any of the others : and you 
take this to be a reason why we should consider 
the gospel, not as the works of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, but as the productions of some 
unconnected individuals, each of whom made his 
own legend. I do not admit the truth of this 
supposition ; but I may be allowed to use it as 
an argument against yourself— it removes every 
possible suspicion of fraud and imposture, and 
confirms the gospel history in the strongest man- 
ner. Four unconnected individuals have each 
written memoirs of the life of Jesus ; from what^ 
ever source they derived their materials, it is Evi- 
dent that they agree in a great many particubrs 
of the last importance ; such as the purity of h» 
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Qiitiiif qptirit^cf bis^iwew^ tbe mtolMNr of his 
4Mth;'iuid .tj)€i eert^Ql^ of his wsuorectioQi: 
mA wlttl8(tit}^y ipree in theae greftliMiiiita, ihm^ 
iMigrMi»€ifet«ia panto ^of little. opweqpieiiQe is 
tfllhM a iQdQfif0iati0n,af die tsutb, than mi iadi-« 
Mlicui of tbe &laefaypo4f x^ diueijr seyainl acoowi^ 
rn-^Hifid they agreed m notliii^, th^r testtmaony 
nmht tQ>h»w li^en iwpcted4ks a l^g^iKl^t^ tale ; 
had they si^reed ia e\sery thix^, it might haye 
bo^ 4)>s|p6Gtad» thittt iflUNbeadcf i^tocmic^cted 
iodiraiiiab, they wese a set of impostors. The 
vammd^m whieh the ^Yaogelists liaye recorded 
thie partial^ >^^ ^ life of Jesus, ^is wjioli}! 
^9miS»tm$iak^ iio viiAt we esopevieiioe iii.otHer bio* 
pn^hers^4md4ibitii&^om: highest assent to its 
tiutli } notwithstandifig the iovce^* yo^jLt incoii- 
^sowrtible . proposition. 

i I «4s an loytaoce of eomradiction between the 
4mu»gelists, you t^l us, that Matthew saysy the 
miffil aanouoeing the tmrnaciilate Conception 
-af^ared unto Joseph ; but Luke says, he a{>- 
^^Miured lifito Mary. — The ^iigel. Sir, appeared 
m^ tfeam both ; to Mary when he informed 
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her that she should, by the power of God, con- 
ceive a son; to Jqseph, some months afterwards, 
when Mary's pregnancy was visible ; in the in- 
terim she had paid a visit of three months to her 
cousin Elisabeth. It might have been expected, 
that, from the -accuracy with which y6a have 
read your Bible, you coiild not have confcunded 
these obviously distinct appearances ; but men, 
even of candour, are liable to mistakes.. Who, 
you ask, would now believe a girl, who should 
say she was gotten with child by a ghost? — Wlio, 
but yourself, would ever have asked a question 
so abominably indecent and profane ? 1 cannot 
argue with you on this subject.«*«*You will never 
persuade the world, that the Holy Spirit of God 
has any resemblance to the stage ghosts in Hiai^- 
let or Macbeth, from which you seem to have 
derived your idea of it. ^ 

The story of the. massacre of the young chil- 
dren by the order <«f Herod, is mentioned only 
by Matthew; and therefore you think it is a lie. 
We must give up all history if we refuse to ad- 
mit &cts recorded by only one historian. Mat- 
thew addressed his gospel to the Jews, and put 
them in mind of a circumstance, of which they 

s 
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must have had a melancholy remembrance ; but 
gentile converts were less interested in that 
event. The evangelists were not writing the life 
of. Herod, but of Jesus ; it is no wonder that 
they omitted, above half a century after the 
death of Herod, an instance of his cruelty, which 
was not essentially connected with their subject. 
The massacre, howeyer, was probably known 
even at Rome % and it was certainly corre- 
spondent to the character of Herod. John, 
you say, at the time of the massacre, " was un- 
der two years of age, and yet he escaped; so 
that the story circumstantially belies itself.*'— 
John was six months older than Jesus : and you 
cannot prove that he was not beyond the age to 
which the order of Herod extended; it probably 
reached no farther than to those who had com- 
pleted their first year, without including those 
who had entered upon their second : but without 
insisting upon this, still t contend that you can- 
not prove John to have been under two years of 
ige at the time of the massacre; and I could 
give many probable reasons to the contrary. 
Nor is it certain that John was, at that titne, 
in that part of the country to which the edict of 
Herod extended. But there would be no end 
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of aitewering, at length, all your little objec- 
tidns. 

No two of t^ evangelists, you observe, agree 
in reciting, OsojcUy in the same w&rds^ the writtea 
inscription which was |mt over Christ when he 
was crucified.— 1 admit that there is an uni^sesip- 
tial verbal dt^rence ; atid are yoa certain that 
there w^s not a verbal di^rence in theioscrip* 
tions themselves ?*— One was written in Hebrew, 
another in Greek, another in Latin ; and thooghr 
they had all the same meaning, yet it is probable, 
that, if two men had translated the Hebrew and 
the Latin into Greek, there would have been a 
verbal diflference between their translations. Yoa 
have rendered yourself famous by writing a book 
called**<-The Rights of Man: — had you been 
guillotined by Robespieite, with this title, writteii 
in French, JEnglish, and German, and affixed to 
the. guillotine— -Tliomas Paine, of America, atf-- 
thor of the Rights of Man— -and had four per- 
sons, some of whom had seen the execution, aod^ 
the rest had heard of it from eye- witnesses, writ- 
ten short accounts of your life twenty years ot 
tfrore after your deaths and one ha^ said the ifi*^ 
scription Wis— This is Thomas Paine, the authdt 
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of The Rights of Man-*another, The author of 
The Rights of Man— a third. This is the author 
of The Rights of Man— and a fourth, Thomas 
Paine, 6f America, the Author of the Rights of 
Man-~would any tnan of common sense have 
dotibted, on account of this disagreement, the 
veracity of the authors in writing your life ?— *• 
**The only one," you tell us, ^* of the men called 
apostles, who appears to hare been near the spot 
where Jesus was crucified, was Beter/'^*«-Thi8 
your assertion is not true-r^we do not know that 
Fetier was present at the crucifixion ; but we do 
know that John^ thp disciple whom Jesus lovad, 
was present i for Jesus spoke to him fvoxn the 
crQss.^Y6u go on, ^^ Biii why should we believe 
Peter, convicted by Uietr own account of per«- 
jury, in swearing that he knew not Jesus ?'' I 
will tell you why-^^because Peter sincerely re«- 
pented of the wLck^ness into which he had been 
betrayed through fear for his life, and sufiered 
martyrdom in. attestation of the truth of the 
Christian religion. 

But the evangelists disagree, you say, not only 
as to the superscription on the cross, but as to 
the time of the crucifixion, ^Mark saying it was 
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at the third hour (nine in the morning,) and 
John at the sixth hour (twelve, as ^ou suppose, 
at noon)." Various solutions have been given 
of this difficulty, none of which satisfied Doctor 
Middieton, much less can it be expected tliat 
any of them should satisfy you; but there is 'a 
solution not noticed by him, in which many jti^ 
dicious men have acquiesced*~That John, writing 
his gospel in Asia, used the Roman metliod of 
computing time; which was the same as our 
own : so that by the sixth hour, when Jesus was 
condemned^ we are to undel'stand six o'clock in 
the morning ; the intermediate time from six 't^ 
nine, when he was crucified, being employed in 
preparing for the crucifixion. But if this diffi* 
culty should bp still esteemed insuperable^ it does 
not follow that it will always remain so: and>if 
it should, the main point, tlie crucifixion of Je^ 
sus, wilt not be afiected thereby. . 

I cannot, in this place, omit remarking some 
circumstances attending the crucifixion, which 
^e so natural, that we might have wondered if 
they had not occurred. Of all ,the disciples of 
Jesus, John was beloved by him with a peculiar 
degree of afiection : and, as kindness produces 
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kindoess, there can be little doubt that the regard 
wast reciprocal. Now whom.shoald we expect to 
be the attendants of Jesus in his last suffering I 
Whom but John the friend of his heart I — ^Whoia 
but his mother, whose soul was now pierced; 
through by the sword of sorrow, which Simeon 
hftd foretold ?-~Whom but those, who had been 
attached to him through. life ; who, having been 
healed, by biJifi pf their infirmities, were impelled^ 
by gratitM^e to minister to him of then- substance^' 
tp be attentive to all his wants ? — These were:ther 
persons whom w^ should have expected toliave. 
atti^i^ded his exeqifition; and these were there*: 
Tp whom would an expiring son, of the best af- 
fe(^(]pns, recommend a poor, ahd^ probably,: a 
widowed nH^her, but to his warmest friend ?-*r 
Andth^ did Jesus. — Unmindful of the extremity 
oCbis owQ tQitur^ and anxious to alleviate the 
burden of her sorrows, and to protect her old age. 
from future want atnd misery, he said to his be** 
loved (fiscipler-^^* Behold. thy mother ! and fhn^ 
that hour ihat disciple took her to his own home»^* . 
I own to you, that such instances as these, of 
the conformity of events to our probable expec- 
tation, are to me genuine marks of the simplicity 
and truth of the gospels. ^ and far outweigh a. 
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thoissand little objections, arising from our ig* 
norance of tnahners, times, and circutn^noev 
<$r from our incapacity to comprehend the means 
used by the Supreme Being in the moral govern-' 
ihetA of his creatures. . 

St. Matthew meittiotis several miracles which 
attended our Saviour's cnicifixion—tbe darknesd^ 
which overspread the land --'the rending of the- 
veil of fhe teraple^^an earthquake nrhich rent 
the rocks — and the resurrection of many saints, 
and their going iirto the holy city— ^^Sueh,*- you 
say, ^^is the acconnt which this 4ashing writer 
of the book of Matthew gives, but in which he 
is not supported by the writers of the other 
books/' This is not accurately expressed ; Mat^ 
thew is supported by Mark and Luke, witii te^ 
spect to two of the miracleis^— the darkness-^and 
the rending of the veil ; — ^and their omission ^f 
the others does nOt prove that they were either 
ignoi'ant of them, or disbelieved them. I think. 
it idle to pretend to s&y poiritively what influ- 
enced iSk^m to mention only two moiracles ; they 
pfobttbly thought them sufficient to convu^e any. 
person^ as they convinced ^be centurion, that' 
Jesiis ^*wai» a righteQUS man''>»-^^^ the Son of; 
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God.'^. . And these two miradeft were better calf 
ciliated to produqe general conTiction, aoKHigst 
the persons for whose benefit Mark and Luke 
wrote dieir gospels, than either the earthquake 
or' tlie resiiri^ction of the saints« The earth*- 
quake was, probably, confined to a particular 
^pot^ and might, by an objector, have been called 
a natural phenomenon ; and those to whom the 
saints appeared might, at the time of writing the 
gospels of Mark and Luke, have been dead $ but 
the darkness must have been generally known 
and remembered ; and the veil of th§ temple 
miglit still be preserved at the time these authors 
wrote.^^As to John not menticming any of these 
miracles^t is well known that his gospel was 
written as a kind pf supplement tQ the other, 
gospels ; he ha^ therefore omitted many things 
which the other three evangelists had related, 
and he. has added several things which they had 
not mentioned; in particular, he has added a 
circumstance of great importance : he tells us 
^at he saw one of* the soldiers pierce the side of 
Jesus with a spear, and Uiat blood and w^ter 
flowed through the wound ; and lest any one 
i^ould doubt of the &ct, from its not being mem 
tioned by the other evangelists, he asserts it with 
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peculiar earnestness — ^^^ And he that saw it, bard^ 

« 

record, and his record is true ; and he knawetb 
that he saith true, that ye might believe/' — John 
saw blood and water flowing from the wound f 
the blood is easily accounted for; but whence 
came the water? The anatomists tell us--=-tbat 
it came from the pericardium ; — so consistent isi 
evangelical testimony, with the most curious re- 
searches info natural science! — You amuse your- 
self with . tlie account of what the Scripture calls 
maii;ff saints, and you call an army of saints, and 
are angry with Matthew for not having told you 
a. great many things about them. — It is very pos- 
sible that Msrtthew might have known the fact 
of their resurrection, without knowing everything 
about tbiem ; but if he had gratified your curior 
sity in every particular, I am of opitiion that you 
woiidd not have believed a word of what he had 
told you. '. I have no curiosity on the subject; it 
is enough for me to know that ^^ Christ was the 
first-fruits of them that slept,** and "tliat all th^t 
are in the graves shall hear his voice and shall 
come forth,'* as those holy men did, who bear& 
the voice of the Son of God at bis resurrection, 
and passed from death to life. If I durst i indulge 
myself in being wise above what is wxittePi^ I 
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TtiigMt be able to' answer maiiy of ymir inquiries 
Felative' to these saints ;.but I dare not touch the 
ark of the( Ldrd, I dare nbt support t&e authority 
of Scripture by theboJdtressbf conjedture* Wba*^ 
eVer diflBciilty there may be in accounting fbii 
the silence of the othet evangelists, :' and. of. Sik 
PanLalsb, on this, ^ibject,* yfet diere is a ;|^reatkr 
diffiodlty in Isupposihg that Matthew did not giver 
a true narration of what had happened at the 
crucifixion. If there had been no supernatural 
darkness, no earthquake, no rending of the veil 
of the temple, no graves opened, no resurrection 
of holy men, no appearance of them unto many 
— ^if lione of these things had been true, or ra- 
ther if any one of them had been false, what 
motive could Matthew, writing to the Jews, have 
had for trumping up such wonderful stories ? He 
wrote, as every man does, with an intention to 
be believed j and yet every Jew he met would 
have stared him in the face, and told him that 
he was a liar and an impostor. What author, 
who twenty years hence should address to the 
French nation an history of Louis XVI. would 
venture to affirm, that when he was beheaded 
there was darkness for three hours over allFrance ? 
that there was an earthquake ? that rocks were 
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split ? graves opened ? and dead men brought to 
h&9 who appeared to many persons in Paris ?*^ 
It is quite impossible to su^ipdse, that any one 
would dare to publish such obvious lies; and. I 
think it equally impossible to suppose^ tliat Mat« 
thew would have dared to publish his account of 
what bs^pened at the death of Jesus, had not 
that account been generally known to be true. 



LETTER VIII 



Tab **tale of the resurrection,*' yoa say, "fol- 
lows that of the cracifixion.** — ^You have accus- 
tomed me so much to this kind of language, that 
"When I tind you speaking of a tale, I have no 
doubt of meeting with a truth. From the ap- 
parent disagreement in the accounts, which the 
evangelists have given of some circumstances 
respecting the resurrection, you rema^— "If 
tihe ivriters of ttiese books had gone into any 
court of justice to prove an aSK, (for it is df 
the nature of an alibi that is here attempted to 
be proved, namely, the absence of a dead body 
by supernatural means,) and had given their evi- 
dence in the same contradictory manner, as it is 
here given, they would have been in danger of 
having their ears cropt for perjury, and would 
have justly deserved it^— **hard wofds^ or hang- 
trig,** it seems, if you had been therr judge. Now 
1 t&aintaiti, Aat It is the brevity with which the 
accoeint of rtie resutrection is given by all the 
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evangelists, which has occasioned the seeming 
confusion ; and that this confusion would have 
been cleared up at once, if the witnesses of the 
resurrection had been examined before any judi- 
cature. As we cantiot have this vivd voce exa- 
mination of all the witnesses, let us call up and 
question the evai:)gelists as witnesses to a super- 
natural alibi. — ^Did you find the sepulchre of Je- 
sus empty ? One of us actually saw it empty, 
and the rest heard from eye-witnesses, that it 
was .empty. — Did you, or any of the followers of 
Jesus, take away the dead body from the sepuU' 
chre ? All answer, No. — :Did jthe soldiers, or the 

• » ^ • • r 

Jews, take away the body ? No. — How are you 
certain of that ? Because we saw the body when 
it was. dead, and we saw it afterwards when it 
was alive. — How do*you know that what you 
snw was the body of Jesus ? We had been long 
and intimately acquainted with Jesus, and knew 
his person perfectly.— -Were you not affrighted, 
and mistook a spirit for a body ? No : the Inidy 
bad flesh and bones ; we are sure that it was the 
very body which hung upon the cros^, for we 
saw the wound in the side, and the print orthe 
nails in the hands and feet.-~And all this you 
are ready to swear ? We are j and we are ready 
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to die also, sooner than we will deny any part 
of it. — This is the testimony which all the evan- 
gelists would give, in whatever court of jusfeicse 
they were examined; and this, I apprehend, 
would sufficiently establish the alibi of. the dead 
body from the sepulchre bj supernatural means* 

But as the resurrection of Jesus is a point 
which you dttack with all your force, IwHl exa- 
mine minutely the principal of your objections ; 
I do not think them deserving of this notice, 
but they shall have it. The book of Matthew, 
you say, ^ states that when Christ . was put in 
the sepulchre, the Jews applied to Pilate for a 
watch or a guard to be placed over the sepulchre, 
to prevent the body being stolen by the disci- 
ples/'-*-^! admit this account, but it is not the 
whole of the account : you have omitted the ren* 
son for the request which the chief priests made 
to Pilate — ^^ Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, Afler three :days I 
.will rise again/' — It is material to remark thift^ 
for at the very time that Jesus pr^cted his: re- 
surrection, he predicted also his crucifixion, and 
all that he should suffer from the malice of those 
very men who now applied to Pilate fpr a guard. 
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-*^**Hc shewed to his disciples, bow that he must 
go ntito Jerusalem, and saSer many things of 
iik6' elders, and chief priests, and scribes^ and 
lie loffiled, add be raised again the third day/' 
(Matt xvi. 2l*} These men knew full well that 
Ijie first part of this prediction had been accu* 
rately fulfilled through their malignity; and, 
insitead of repenting of what they had done, 
they i^riB so infatuated as to suppose, that 
by a guard of soldiers they coold prevent the 
cdnipletion of the secotid*' — The other bodks^ 
you observe, **say laothing about this sqpplica- 
tion, nor about thte sealing of the stode, nor the 
guard, nor the watch, and according to these 
accbunts there were none/*^ — This, Sir, I deny* 
The other books do not say that there were 
ndne of these things; how often niust.I r^at^ 
thiEt omissions are iQot contradiotions, nor silence 
cott€?ermng a feet a denial of it ? 

Yciu go on-^*^ The book of Matthew conti^ 
nuds its account, that at the end of the sabbath, 
as it began to dawtiy towards the first day of ^ 
week,came Mary Magdalene and the other Mcay 
to isee the sepulchre* Mark says it was sun-ris*^ 
ingV and John says it was dark, Luke says, it 
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was Mary Magdalene, and Joanna^and Mctry 
the mother qfjames^ and other xvotnen^ that came 
to the sepulchre; and John says that Mary 
Magdalene came alone. So well do they agree 
about their first evidence! they all appear, how- 
ever, to have known most about. Mary Magda* 
lene; she was a woman of a large acquaintance, 
and it was not an ill conjecture that she might 
be upon the stroll.**— This is a long paragraph ; 
I will answer it distinctly : — first, ther? is no dis- 
agreement of evidence with respect to the time 
when the women went to the sepulchre ; all the 
evangelists agree as to the day on which they 
went; and, as to the time of the day, it was 
early in the morning; what court of justice in 
the world would set aside this evidence, as in- 
sufiicient to substantiate the fact of the women's^ 
having gone to the sepulchre, because the wit- 
nesses differed as to the degree of twilight which 
lighted them on their way? Secondly, there is 
no disagreement of evidence with respect to the 
persons who went to the sepulchre. John states 
that Mary Magdalene w^it to the sepulchre j- 
but . he does not state, as you make him state, 
that Mary Magdalene went alone ; she might, 
for any thing you have proved, or can prove, to 
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the contrary, have been accompanied by all Ihu 
>^omeq mentioned by Luk^; — ^is it an unusual 
thing to distinguish by name, a principal persoa 
going on a visit, or an embassy, without men- 
tioning his subordinate attendants? Thirdly, in 
opposition to your insinuation that Mary Mag- 
dalene was a common woman, I wish , it to be 
considered, whether there is any scriptural au- 
thority for that imputation i and whether there 
be or not, I must contend, that a repentant and 
reformed woman ought not to be esteemed an 
improper witness of a fact* The conjecture, 
' which you fidopt concerning her, is nothing less 
than an illiberal, indecent, un&uhded calumny^ 
not eiccuaable in the mouth of a libertine, and 
iptplerable in yours. 

The book of Matthew, you observe, goes on 
to say-*^' And behold there was an earthquake, 
fpr the angel of thei Lprd descended from heaven, 
an4 came and rolled back the stone from the 
^^X^ ?nd ^Qt upon iif-rhnt the other books say 
i^othiqg about any esrth9uake,"-r«what then? 
d^Gfifi their silence prove that there was ]K)iie ?-*^ 
^^ Qor about the angel rolling back the stone aad 
sitting UftQfk it */ '•r^what then? does their silence 
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prove that the stone \Sras not rolled back by an 
aftgeli and that he did not Sit upoh it? — " and 
according ta theif accoutits, thei*e was no angel 
sitti^ig ther(i/* This conclusion I must deny; 
theil* accounts do hot say there was no angel 
sitting there, at the time that Matthew says he 
sSt upon the stone. Xhey do not deny the fact, 
they simply omit the mention of it; and thfey all 
tate tiotice that the women, when they arrived 
at the sepulthre, found the stone rolled away : 
hence it is evident that the stone was rolled away 
before the woirien arrived at the sepulchre j and 
the cither evangelists, giving an account of what 
happ6!ied to the womeh when they reached the 
sepulchre, have merely omitted giving an account 
of a transaction previous to their arrival. Where 
is the contradiction? What space of time inter- 
vened between the rolling away th6 stone, arid 
tfte ^rival of the womfen at th6 sepulchre, is no 
where mentioned } but it cettstinly was long' 
enougK fbt the angel to have chang6d his posi- 
tion; from sitting on the outside h6 riiight have 
entered into the sepulchre; and another angel 
might have made his appearance; or, from the 
first, thete might have been two, 6ne on the out- 
side rotting awarjr the stone, and th6 other within. 

y 2 
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Liike^ you tell us, " says there were two, and 
they were both standing; and John says there 
were two, and both sitting//-— It is impossibles^ 
I grant, even for an angel to be sitting and 
standing at the same instant of time; but Luke 
and John do not speak of the same instantj^ngr 
of the same appearance — 'Luke speaks of th^ 
appearance to all the women ; . and John of the 
appearance to Mary Magdalene alone, who tar- 
ried weeping at the sepulchre after Peter and 
John had left it. But I forbear making any 

more minute remarks on still minuter objeptions^ 

» 

all of whicb are grounded on this mistake;— that 
the angels were seen at one. particular tipie^ in 
one particular place, and by the same indivi- 
duals. 



/ » 



As to your inference, from Matthew!s using 
the expression imto this day^ " that the .b,ook 
must have been manufactured after a lapse of 
some generations at least," it cannot be admit- 
ted against the positive testimony of all: anti- 
quity. That the story about stealing away the 
body was a bungling stpry, I readily^dmit j but 
the chief priests are answerable for, it; it is riot 
worthy either your notice or mine, except as it 
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••••IT. * 1 ' ^ * 

Ts a strong instance to you, to me, and to every 
Body how far prejudice may mislead the under- 
standing. 

i^ . * - • * - ,, 

You come to iljat part of the evidence in 
those books that respects, you say, " the pre- 
tended appearances of Christ after his pretended 
resurrection J the writer of the book of Matthew 

t \ ■ ... 

relates, that the angel that was sitting qn. the 

stone at the mouth of the sepulchre said to the 

■» • - 

two Marys, (chap, xxviii. ?•) " Behold, Christ is 
gone before you into Galilee, there shall you 
see him.*' The gospel. Sir, was preached to poor 
and illiterate men: and it is the duty of priests 
to preach it to them in all its purity j to guard 
them against the errors of mistaken, or the de- 
signs of wicked men. You then, who can read 
yoiir Bible, turn to this passage, and you will 
find that the angel did not say, " Behold, Christ 
i^ gone before you into Galilee," — but, **^ Behold, 
he goeth before you into Galilee." I know not 
what Bible you made use pf in this quotation, 
hone that I have seen render the original word 
tyV-he is gone:— it might be properly rendered^ 
lie will go J and it is literally rendered, he is go* 
ing. This phrase does not imply any immediate 
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setting out for Galilee : when a man has fixed 
upon a long journey to -London or Bath^ it is 
common enough to say, he is going to London 
or Bath, though the time of his going may be 
at some distance. £v^n your dashing Matthew 
could not be guilty of such al)Iunder as to make 
the angel say he is gone; for he tells us iamiedi^ 
ately afterwards, that as the women were de- 
parting from the sepulchre to tell his. disciples 
what the angels had said to them, Jesus himself 
met them. Now how Jesus could be gone into 
Galilee, and yet meet the women at Jerujaalem^ 
I leave you to explain, for the bluj^dj^r is not 
chargeable upon Matthew. I excuse your in* 
troducing the expression — " then the eleven dis- 
ciples went away into Galilee,** for the.quotation 
is rightly made; but had you turned to the Greek 
Testament, you would not have found in this 
place any word answering to then; the passage 
is better translated—- and the eleven. Christ had 
said to his disciples, (Matt. xxvi. 32.)- " After I 
am risen again, I will go before you into Gali- 
lee :"i— and the angel put the women in iQind of 
the very expression and prediction— ife is risen^ 
as he said J and behold^ he gaeth hefdreyqu into, 
Galilee. Matthew, intent upop the appeara^ice in. 

a 
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6«iil6«^ et which there w^ere, probably, at the 
liMe he wrote,' najwiy living witnesses in Judea, 
omits the mei*rtion of many appearances taken 
notice of by Joh#, and, by this omission, seetQs 
to cocmect the day of the resurrection of Jesus, 
with that of the departure of the diisciples for 
Galiliee; You seem to think this a great diffi- 
cirhy, and incapable of solution; foi* you sayr-* 
^^ It 15 not possible, unless we admit these disei-> 
pies the right of Wlfol lying, that the writers of 
these booki^ could be any af the eleven persons 
dal&ed discipies ; fbr if, according to MattheW, 
the eteveA went i^ito Galilee to meet Jesus in a 
mountain, by kls ^Wn Af^ointm&^^o& tlie same 
day tiiath^iB said «^h«^«i riisen, Luke and John 
niust hat^ been' i^o of that' eleven ; yet th^* 
writer of LAk4 ^fe expcefesly and Joh» implies^ 
as much, that the meeting was that same day in 
a hottse sd; Jerusalem : asid ou the other hsvod, 
if, accwding to Lukis and J^hn, the e/k'^ni^ Wei% 
assembled in a house at Jerusklem, Matttt(^w^ 
musthm^ been' o»e of thati eleven i yet .Maith^W' 
say9». the meetiiig was iu a^ mountain in 6aMle6 ; 
and consequently tbe evidence giv^ m thds^ 
book^dei^rdys^ each other/- WletrU was^ you^nfg 
rqwrn tbe ufiivessky^ I'^was pr^stt^mtt^K acw 
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customed to drawing of consequeiices ; but my 
AJma Mat^ did not suffer me to draw conse*' 
quences after your manner; she taught mt — -that 
a false position must end in an absurd conclusion.- 
I have /shewn your position — ^that the eleven* 
went into Galilee on the day of the resurrection 
— to be false, and hence your consequence — ^^that 
th^ evidence giv6n in those two books destroys 
each other — ^is not to be admitted. You ought,' 
moreover, to have considered, that the feast of 
unleavened bread, which imniediately followed 
the day on which the passover was eaten, listed 
seven days; and that strict observers of the law 
did not think themselves at liberty to leave Je* 
ru8alem» till that feast was ended ; and this is} a^ 
collateral proof that the disciples did not go to 
Galilee on the day of the resurrection. 

You certainly have read the New Testament, 
but not, I think, with great attention, or you ' 
would have kndwn who the apostles were. In 
this place you reckon Luke as one of the eleven, 
and in other places you speak of him as an eye- 
witness of the things he relates ; you ought to 
have known that Luke was no apostle ; and he ' 
teUs you himself, in the preface to his gospel. 
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that he wrote from the testimoiijr o£ others; If 
this mistake proceeds from your ignoraiice, yiui 
are not a fit person to write comments xin^^he 
Bible; if from design, (whidil am utiwiHiitg to 
suspect,) you are still less fit 5 in eitiher case it 
may suggest to your readers the propriety of 
suspecting the truth and accuracy of your asser- 
tions, however daring and intemperate. — ^ Of 
the numerous priests' or parsons of the present 
day, bishops and all^ the sum total of whose 
learning,*' according to you, "is ab ab, and 
hie, haec, hoc, there is not one amongst theni,''- 
you say, " who can write poetry like Homer, or 
science like Eticlid.?'— If I should adAwtthis, 
(though there are many <rf them, I dpubt'^^not,'' 
who understand these » authors better than you- 
do,) yet I oantiot aidmit that th^e is one amongst ' 
them, bishops and all, so ignorant as to rank- 
Luke the evangelist among the apostles of Christ. 
I will not press this point; any man may^all Mo ' 
a mistake, and the consciousness of this falli- 
bility should create in all men a little modesty^ a ^ 
little diffidende, a little caution, befoi^ they 
presume to call the most illustrious characters of > 
antiquity liars, fools, and knaves. • » ' 
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You w^Dt to know why Jesus did not shew 
birasel£tQ att the people after bis resurrection.-—? 
Thda is one of Spinoza's objectioos ;. and it majg 
iound wdl enough in the mouth of a Jew^ wish« 
mg to excuse the. infideKty o£ bis countrjmen;. 
but it i& not judiciously adopted hy ddatspf other 
nattofis.' God gives us the mea^is of health , but 
he doe» not fiiree u& to the use of them; he givea 
U9 tke. powers of the mind, but he does not f^ms 
psei us to the cultivation of them.) be gav^ th^; 
Jemrs opportunities oC seeing the miracles of Jesus^ 
but be did not. obUgie tbem to brieve them*} 
They who persevered in their inci?eduH^ aftejc. 
the resurrection of l^azai^tts^ w^ulcl hf^Me pei^*. 
vered also aftei: tbe. resuue^^tion of Je^ii^. Laza*. 
rus) had. been buried fimx. d^ys, J9$m but tbr e^ y 
the body of Lazarustbaii beg^UQ to^ undergo cor-' < 
ruption,. the body oS Jesu^ saw: n^p cor rtiptiaiit j 
viby should yoik expeqt». thai they would have 
beUeved in Jesu^r on. bis own: resucFetetion^ wb«^ 
they had not believed in .him on the re^nreoijbion 
of Lazarus;? When; tii^e Fhariaees wei^)toldo£ 
the^ resmiraetioni o£ Lazarus,, they,, together vfiih . 
the diid?priests,.gai^ereda< cqiuncily^wd said— 
" Wliat do we?. for this:.mfln dqeth many mira- 
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cles. If we let him thus alooe^ all men will be- 
lieve on himj^then firom that day forth they 
took counsel together to put him to death.** 
The great men at Jerusalem, you see, admitted 
that Jesus had raised Lazarus from the dead; 
yet the belief of that; njiirade did not generate 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ; it only ex« 
9^pterated their malice, and acc^erated theic 
purpose of desitroo^ing him* Had J^sus shewQ 
himself after his resurrection, the chief priests 
would probably have gathered another council, 
have opened it with. What do we ? and ended it 
with, a determination; to put him to deaths As 
torUs, the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, 
which we have in the New Testament, is £u: more 
convincing, than if it had been related that he 
shewed himself to every man in Jeriysalem; f6r 
then we should have had a suspipion^. that the 
inrhole story had been &bricated by the tf^ews. 

N 

You tl)ink Paul an improper witness^ of the 
resurrection ; I think him one of the fittest that 
could have been chosen; and for this reason — 
his testimony is the testimony of a former enemy. 
He had, in hia own, miraculous convemon,. suffi- 
cient ground for changing his opinicm a3. to a 
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matter oFfiict j for believing that to have been a 
fact, which he had formerly, through extreme 
priejudice, considered as a fable. For the truth 
of the resurrection of Jesus, he appeals to above 
two hundred and fifty living witnesses ; and be- 
fore whom does he make this appeal ?— Before his 
enemies, who were able and willing to blast his 
character, if he had advanced an untruth,— Yoii 
know, undoubtedly, that Paul had resided at Co- 
litith near two years ; that, during apart of that 
time, he had testified to the Jews, that Jesus \vi3is 
the Christ ; that, finding the bulk of thiat nation 
obstinate in their unbelief, he had turned i!o tM 
gentiles, and had converted many t6 the fkith iA 
Christ] that he left Corinth, and wfent to preaeli 
the gospel in other parts; that, about three years 
atter;he had quitted Corinth, he wrote a letter to 
the' converts which he- had made in that place, 
and whoi' after his departure, had been split^ into 
different factions, and had adopted different 
teachers in opposition to Paul. 'From this ^c- 
count we may be certain, that PauPs lettet, arid 
ievery circumstance in it, would be minutely ex- 
ainined. The city of Corinth was full' of Jews ^ 
these men were, in general, Paul's bitter enemies; 
yet, in the Fabe of them all, he asserts^ ** that 
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Jesus Christ was buried; that he rose again the 

^ ■ *" ■' - 

third day ; that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve ; that he was afterwards seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once, of whom the 
gres^ter part were then alive. An appeal to above 
two hundred and.fifty living witnesses, is a pretty 
strong proof of a fact ; but it becomes irresist- 
ible, when that appeal is submitted to the judg- 
ment of enemies. St* Paul, you must allow, was 
a man of ability; but he would have been an 
idiot, had be put it in the power of his enemies 
to prove, from his own letter, that he was a lying 
rasicaU They neither proved, nor attempted to 
prove, a;ny such thing, and therefore we inay 
safely .conclude, that this testimony of Paul to 
the resurrection of Jesus was true : and it is a 
testimony, in my opinion, of the greatest weight 

. YQu;,come, jyou say, to the last scene, the 
^cejusion} ;upon which, in your opinion, .V the 
r^aUty of the future misision of the disciples was 
to rest for..pToof,'' — I do not agree with ypja i^ 
this. The reality of the future mi:Ssion of the 
' apostles might have been proved, though Jeaus 
Christ had not visibly ascended into heaven. Mir 
racles are.the proper proofs of a divine liiission ; 

3 
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and when JesUs gave the apostles a commission 
to pfeach the gospel, he commanded them to 
stay at Jerusalem, till they " were endued with 
power from en high/* Matthew has omitted the 
mention of the ascension; and John, you say, 
has not said a syllable about it. I think other- 
wise. John has not given an express account of 
the ascension, but has certainly said something 
abootit; for he informs us, that Jesus said to 
Mary— "Touch roe not, for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father : but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Ffllthe^, and to roy God and your God/*-^Thi» w 
surely saying something about the ascension : 
and if the £ict of the asceAsion be not related 
by Jdha or Matthew^ it may resusotieiAf be 6upi- 
posed, that Ifae omission was made, on account 
of the notoriety of the fact. That the fact was 
geiieraliy kndwn, may be jusdy cc^ected from 
the reference which Fbter makes to H in the heaf* 
ing of all the Jews, a very few days after it bad 
hs^pened*^^ This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we »e all witnesses. Therefbre being 
Ig^a^ right hand of God eisaked/'— Pfeiul heart 
testunony also to the ascension, when be says, 
that Jesus was receded up into ghry. As to 
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the difference you contend for, b^ween the ac- 
count of the ascension, as given by Mark and: 
Liike, it does not exist, except in this^ that 
Mark omits the particulars of Jedus gois^ witii 
his apostles to Bethany, and blessing them' 
there, which are mentioned by Luke. Bat omis- 
sions, I must o^leh put .you in mind, are not 
contradictions. 

You have now, you say, *^ gone through the 
examination of the four books ascribed to Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; and when it is' 
canddered that the whole space c^. time, from 
the cj'ucifixiim to what is caUed theiaflcenskm, » 
but a few days, apparently net more than three 
or four, and that all the eiTciimstail^M afe ^ re« 
ported to hiave happened near the^aae spot, Je-^ 
rusalem, it i^ I believe, impossible to find, in 
any $tory upon record, so many, and such glaring 
absurdities, contradictions^ and falsehoods, as are 
in those books/'— Wkat am I to say to this? 
Am 1 to say that, in writing this paragra{di^ you 
have foffeited your character as an honest mati f 
Or, admitting your honesty, am I to say that 
you are grossly ignorant of the subject ? Let the 
reader jud^e. John says, that Jesus appeared la 
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his disciples at Jerusalem on the day of his re* 
surrectioh, and that Thomas was not then with 

■ , . ' ■ • . r ■ 

them.-^The. same John says, that after eight days 
he appeared to them again, when Thomas was 
with them. — Now, Sir, how apparently three or 
four dmfs can be consistent with.rea% eight day s^ , 
I leave you to make out. But this is not theiyhole 
of John's testimony, either with respect io place 
or time — for he says— After these thing? (after 
the two appearances to the disciples at Jerusalem, 
on the first and on th^, eighth day after the resijr- 
rection) Jesus shewed himself^ag^in to, his disci- ^ 
pies at tb^sefi of Ti^^na^, The ^eaof Tiberias,. , 
I pr^samQ yo^. know, wa? ip Qalilee j . and Xrali- 
lee, you : may know, was . sixty or ^ §ej/:enty , iqile^ 
from J§ru^ein } it must have tak^n the^ disci-, 
pies sonae im^x. after the eighth d^y», to travel; 
frqm Je^uw^lem into G?ililee.. Wljat, in your owa 
insulting l^nguag^ to the p.riests, .what have ycm 
to an^^er, as to ih^.scme spotJerusalem^SkS to yqux. 
apparently three or four dflys?—:Bnt this is not ^ 
all, Luke, in the beginning of the. Acts,. refers, 
to his gospel, and s^ys — " Christ, shewed himself 
alive after hill passion, by many, infallible prpofi^. 
being seen of the apostles forty days, and sp^ak? 
ingof the things pertaining to the kingdom of. 
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God I*'- instead of four ^ yoii perceive there were 
,^1^ days betweea the crucifixion and the ascen* 
sion« Ineed not, I trust, after this, th>uble iny« 
self about the fiilsehood afid contradictions .which 
you impute to the evangelists; yoiir readers can- 
not but be upon their, guard, as to the.credit due 
to your assertions, however bold and impcoper. 
You Avili suffer me ta. remark, that the evange* 
lists were plain men; who, convinced of the truth 
of their narration, :and conscious of their own iii« 
tegrity, have related what they knew, with: ad- 
mirable simplicity., They seem to faavJe.said to 
the Jews of their time, and to . say to the Jews 
and unbelievers of all timesT-^We have told. you 
the trutih; and . if you will not. believe us, we 
have nothing raore^ to say .•^— Had they been im« 
posters, they would have written with more cau- 
tion and art, have obviated .every cavil, and 
aveid^ed every appearance of contradiction. Hiis 
they have 90t done ;^ and tins I consider as a 
proof of their honesty and '. veracity. 

« I 

John the Baptist had given his testimony to 
the^ truth of our Saviour's inissioti in the most 
unequivocal ierms ; he afterwards senttwbof his 
disdples to Jesus, to ask him whether he was 

z 
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really the expected Mes^ah or not. Matdbe^ 
relates both these circumstances : had the writer 
of the book of Matthew been^an impostor, would 
be have invalidated John's testimony, fay b^ing^ 
ing forward his real or apparent doubt i Impose 
sible ! Matthew, havuig proved the resurrection 
of Jesus, tells us, that the eleven disciples went 
away into Galilee into a mountain where Jesus 
had appointed them, and ^^ when they saw him^ 
they worshipped him: but some doubted/'-^ 
Would an impostor in the very last place wh^re 
he nientcons the resurrection, and in the concluf 
sionof his book, have suggested such a caVil to 
unbelievers, as to say — some doubted ? Impos^ 
siUq! The evangelist has left' us to collect the 
reason why some doubted :<-— The disciples saw 
Jesus, at a distance, on the mountain ; ai^d same 
of them fell down and wor^ipped hii&; whilst 
cithers doubted whether the person they 9SkWW9§ 
really Jesus ; &eir doubt,, however, could oot 
have lasted long, £ar. in the very next verse wf 
are told, that Jesus came and spake unto them. 

Great and laudable pains have been fsiken by 
many learned nien, to harmopize. th^ several nc- 
counts given us by the evsDgpH^ of. the resar- 



i^cttoa. It does not seem to me to be a matter 
df any gi^eat consequeiice to Chmtianity, whetber 
the accounts can, in every minute particular, be 
hnnimvazedL w. ni&t i since there is no ^ch dis- 
cordance in tibenk^ as to xishder die fict of the 
resmrrectibh doubtftil to any impartial mind* I£ 
any man, in a court of justice, should give posi-, 
tive evrdehce of a fact ; and three.otiiecs sbould 
afterwards be examined, and all of them shonld 
confirm the evidence of the first as to the fict,. 
but should appai'6ntly differ from him and from 
each other, by being more or less particular In 
their accounts of the tiir^umstances attaodiog the 
fact ; ought we to doubt bf the hctj because iwo 
could iipt harinonize th^ evidence respectii^ the 
circumstances relating to it ? The omissioni of 
toy one circumstance (such as that of Mary 
Magdalene having gone twice to the sepulchre ;^ 
or that of the angel having, after he had roUe^ 
away the stone from the sepulchre, entered into 
tfie sepukhre) iiiay render an harmony impos- 
tE&le, withoujt having recourse to suppoiEdtion to 
supply the defect. You deists laUgh at all s^ch 
attempts, and call them priestcraft, I thitik It 
better then, in arguing with you, to admit that 
there may be (not granting, however, that there 

z 2 
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-.1 ' __ 

is) an irreconcileable differencebetWeeh the evan-^ 
gelists in son^e of their accounts respecting the 
life of Jesus, or his resurrection. Be it so ; what 
then ? Does this difference, admitting it to be 
real, destroy the credibility of the gospel history 
in any of its essential points ? Certainly, in my 
opinion, not. As I look upoti this.to be a gene- 
ral answer to most of your deistical objections, 
I profess my sincerity, in saying, tliat I consider 
it as a true and sufficient answer ; and I leave it 
to your consideration. I have, purposely, in the 
whole of this discussion, been silent as to the 
inspiration of the evangelists j well knowing that 
you would have rejected with scorii any thing 
I could have said on that point ; but, in dis- 
puting with a deist, I do most solemnly contend, 
that the Christian religion is true, and worthy of 
all acceptation, whether the evangelists were in- 
spired or not. 

"■ * * • 

Unbelievers, in general, wish to conceal their 
sentiments ; they have a decent respect for piib^ 
lie opinion ; are cautious of afirontihg the religion 
of their country ; fearful of tindetmining the 
foundations of civir society. Some few have been 
inptedarmg, bdt less judicious ; and liave, with* 
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QUt disguise, professed Uieir unbelief. But you 
lire the iirst who ever swore that he was an infidel^ 
concluding, your deistical creed with — So help 
ine God f I pray that God may help you : that 
he may, through the influence of his Holy Spirit, 

» . ■•■w. .....J 

bring you to a right mind ; convert you to the 
region of his son, whom, out of bis abundant 
love to mankind, he sent into the world, that all 
wbQ believe in him should not perish, but have 

everlasting life. 

.... . -. ■ . . ■ . 

- You swear, that you think the christian reli* 
gion, is not true. I give full credit to your oath j 
it is an oath in coi!iiinnation — of what ?— of an 
opinion.-^It proves the sincerity of your decia- 
ration of your opinion ; but the opinion, notwith- 
standing the oath, may be either true 6r false. 
JRermit me to produce to you an oath not con- 
firming an opinion, but a fact : it is the oath of 
St. Paul, when he swears to the Galatians, that, 
in what he told them of bis miraculous conver- 
iripn, he did not tell a lie: " Now the things which 
I writ? unto yoy^ behold, before God, I lie not/* 
*^Dobutgiye that credit to Paul which I give 
toyo>i, do but consider the. difierence between 
an ppi4j(0ii and a facty/and I sliall n9t despair of 
yourbecoming a christian. • ' . — 
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Deism, you say, coDsiats in a belief ^one God^ 
and an imitation of his moral character, ot the 
practice of what is called virtiie ; and in this (as 
&r as- religion is cooeemed) you rest: all your 
hopes, — ^There is nothing in dcttsm but what is 
in Christianity, but there is much in Christianity 
which is not in deism. The christian has ik> 
doubt cOQcerning a future state; errery deist, 
frmn Plato to Thomas Paine, is on this subject 
overwhelmed with doubts insuperable by human 
reason. The christian has no misgivings as to 
the pardon of penitent sinners, through the in« 
tercession of a mediator ; the deist is harassjed 
with apprehension lest the moral jusitiee of God 
should demand, with inexorable rigcxur, p[imish<- 
ment for transgression. The christian haa no 
doubt concjQBning the lawfuinei^ and the cdicacy 
of prayer; the deist is^ distiiitbed oti titiiS poiM 
by abstra^^t considerations Concerning die good^ 
ness of God!, which wants not to be intreated} 
concerning his foi;esight, whidi has no need of 
our information ; conoerning his immutabiUty, 
which, cannot be changed through our sufqplica- 
tion« : The- chri^iafih admits the provideincD of 
God, and the liberty of human actiofts^; tt^€^ deiat 
i^ involved in gr^at difficulties, wh^n he uader* 
takes the proof of either. The christian ba^ a^ 
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surance that the Spirit of God will help his infir- 
mities ; the deist does not deny the possibility 
that God may have access to ihe human mind, 
but he has no ground to believe the fact of his 
either enlightening, the oinderstanding, influx 
encing the will> or purifying the heart. 
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Those,^' yoa saj» ^^ who are not much ac- 
quainted with ecclesiastical history, may suppose 
that the book called the New Teatament ha9 
existed ever mnce the time of Jesus Christ ; but 
the fact is historically otherwise : there was no 
such book as the New Testament till more thao^ 
three hundred years after the time that Christ ift 
said to have lived/^ — ^This paragraph is cakuM 
lated to mislead oomikKm readers ; it is aec^Emry 
to unfold its meanii^* The book, called the 
New Testament, consists of twenty-aeven dtf^ 
ferent parts ; concemtng seven of these,^ idss; &e 
Epietlesta tte. Hebrews^ that of James, theses 
coiid of Peter, the second of John, the iliixd of 
Ji^n; that of Jude, and the Bevelattoii^ tlMB^ 
were at first some dodbts $ and the .i^pestion^ 
whether they should be received ipto the canon, 
might be decided, as all questioaiB . cxmceming 
opinions must be, by vote. With respect to the 
other twenty parts, those who are mort acquainted 
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with ecclesiastical history will tell you, a&Da Pin 
does alter Eusebius, that they were owned as ca- 
nonical, at all times, and by all Christians. Whe- 
ther the council of Laodicea was held before or 
after that of Nice, is Ii0t4i"sett1ed point ; all the 
books of the.New Testament, except the Reve- 
hdons^ are enumeorated ar canonical in ttie Con- 
stituti<ms of that idouncil ; hut it is a great mis- 
iake t& suppose, tliat ibe ^ greatest partv of the 
books of the New TeBftsameDtwtrenotia general 
we amongst Christiaos, long before the . council 
of Laodicea was held« Tliis is not merely my 
opinion On the subject ; it is; the -qfttnion of one 
mubh better . acq^uainted with: ecclesiastical his- 
tory thfls I am , and probafafy, than yoa are-^-rMo" 
skeinli ^^ The * opinions," aay» :dns author, . u or 
rathep the oNqaeteires, of the learned concerning 
th^ time when ;:A6 bo^ of the.New Testament 
were collected into ^6e ^'^^ome, as also about 
die att1li<m of Aat ooUec^Mn, are, extremely dif-^ 
fetent. This impdrtalaft questi^oa is attended with 
great and almost insuperable difficohies to us in 
these latter times; It is fiawe«rer luifficiei^ for 
us to know, that before, the-middle^of the second 
centtiry, the greatest part pi <^e books of . the 
New Testaifient were read ia ev^y Gbristiao so^ 
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ai^ty throughout th6 w^rkU and races^^d as » 
^idne rale oC &ith And mannerau Hence it 8p«« 
pears^ that tbeile tecred writings ^^e cin^iiij 
separated &4>m seveial fauisao oenipottttbnfli ii|wfr 
the ^ime fiul^ecty either by some oC the^lMitlee 
themselves^ who lived so long, or by th^r diset** 
pies and sudcessors, who were spread absmd 
through aU nations. We are weil as^uredy that 
tkejimr gospeb were collected dnri^ thje Met 
df St. John, and that the liktee finat received th«^ 
sipprobatfoh of this dif ine apostle. . And why. 
way we not suqppose, that ^ 6th w books of tbjs^, 
NewTestanieot were gathered U)gti&m at tibbe^ 
same time? What rendens this highly, protobterifl^ 
that the most urgent utoeasity requja?e4 iitabeiii^ 
done. For, not long.aft6r Christ'^ asoensioi^ intoi. 
heaffmiy several histc»ries of his]ifeian4 doflruaifMfy 
fiiUof pious £pimds^ atnd fabtfloils wcui^ler^ ^^€^ 
composed by personi^ whose mt$n)io9as^<^hap% 
were not bad:, but whoiae wjritiegd c^cqv^iI tbft 
greatest supbrstttibem and igiiaorance. No>^ ;ipA 
this alii prodootions appeared, wh4<h .10!^$ ip9^. 
poseA on the world . by fraudulent niep Its tbo 
writii^ of tiie holy apostles. These .i^HK^yfhi^ 
and s|nirioiis writings mmt haye proditced a sad 
eonfiasion, aAd rendered both the history and4tes 
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iloGtriue t£ Christ liacertaiiiy had not tb« ndaB 
ef the chiij^cfa used aU poasible c^re aqd dxK- 
gOBoe in separating the books that were truly 
i^Dstdiical and divine, from all that spinrious 
trasliy and conteyh^ tfaeooi dOwti to posterity im 
one volume/' 

\ ■*•••■ 

Did you ever read the apology for the Chris- 
tians, \!7hich Justin Martyr prdsented to the em* 
peror Antoninus Plus, to the senate, and people 
of Rotne? I should sooiier expect a &ljiity in a 
pttitioB, vrhich any body of persecuted menv in^- 
^ring justice, should present to the king and 
fiai^ialinent df Gteat Britain, than in this apo- 
l^y^^f-Yet in tifis apology, Irhicb was presented 
sot fi^ years after the death of St. Jobn^ not 
atiy parts of att thejdur gospels are^ qv^ted^ bat 
it'ik ex^i«ssly said, that on the day cadied Sun- 
^Vj ^ liortiofi of them W£te read i^ the public 
asaejtibliesdfthe Cluitistiaiis. I forbear pursuing 
this imtterffirtiier ^ elte it:iB%lit easily be sb^wn, 
iiMtt probably thi^go^Meb^ isA (Certainly some of 
.St. Paul's episitles Were known to C/l^m^n/, Igna- 
Hut^. and P^^^orp, coiftemp^^ries with the apos- 
tles Thesd men could not <|uote or reffr to books 
which did not exilst : andf therefiire, -thoi^b you 
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could make it out that the book called the Naw 
Testament did not formally exist under that titles 
till three hundred and fifty years 'after Christ } 
^et I hold it to be a certain fact, that all tiie 
booke, of M^hich it' is composed^ werei iwriiten, 
^nd most of them received by all C^hnstians^ 
ii^ithin a few years after his death* 

" You raise a difficulty relativelo^'ihe dme wfaidi 
intervened between the death aii4.re8iijrreeti0& of 
Jesus, who had said/ th«t the Son of ManssliaM 
be three days and three nights in the heart cf the 
earth.^— Are you ignorant then thai: die Jews used 
the phrase three days and three niglititd denote 
'what we understand by three days?->^It is said 
in Genesis, chap. vii. 12. ^^ The rain was upon 
'the earth forty days and forty nights ;^'rjiiid thilB; 
is equivalent to the expressioni (ver* 117.) **^ And 
the flood was forty ilays upon tbe earth .V In. 
stead then of saying three days and three nighty 
Itt us simply say — ^three days— <and you wiH not 
object to Christ's bemg three days*-Friday, Saf- 
turday, and Sunday — in the heart of the earth. 
I do not say that he was in the gfave the whole 
of either Riday or Sunday ; but an hundred in- 
stances might be produced^ from writers of all * 
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nations, in which a part of a d$y is spoken of* m 
tbe whole* Tbi£i :inuch for the defence of the 
hidtorical part of the New Testament. * 






You have iittrodiiced an account of, Fm4^^ 
as denying the g^uinejsiess.ofthe books of the 
New Testament rWill you . peTmit tb»t. gre^t 
schohu: in sacred literature, ikflfcAoeiSb^ to tell you 
somethtag ajKmt tbis;Faustus?'*r-^^ He w$is igno- 
rutlt, as were udost df the : African writers, of the 
Greek language,' and acqualinted wjitb.the New 
Testament merdy tbrongh the channel of the 
Latin traoslatioa : herm» -.. not^ oply^/^yoid o£ sl 
sufficient ihnd of ieajrning, but. ilUtei^ in the 
h^est degree. An argumeBt which he brings 
against the genuineness of tb^^gospel 4fi6pr^;3uf* 
ficient ground for thisassertioa;;' for he f^t^nds, 
that the. gospel of St. Matthew cpuld not have 
been written by .St. Majtth<^ jhtinpel^ bi^QSkuee he 
ta always mentioned in the thifd^ person/' : Yx^u 
know wbo\hasi»rgi^iliki^:Faus^P9, but I did not 
tJbink myself authorised <m.tbfit accmmt to call 
you illitdirate in thi^ bighestd^gr^^l but Mif;haelis 
j»akes a[ still mpi^ $€^iB|$ cc^ichisiou qpncerning 
Faustus j.andhe gxten^f^hjis observation to eye^y 
man. who argued. Uk^lninrT*' A wan capable of 
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such an argument must have been ignorant not 
enly of the Greek writers, the knowledge of 
which could not have been expected from Falus-i 
tus, but even of the Commentaries of Caesar. 
And were it thought improbable l^t so heav^ 'a 
charge could be laid ^th justice 0ft ^'^e of 
his knowledge, it wouki M^wlth ababte welghC 
en the side of his honesty, and iikduce us to strp^ 
pose, that, preferring Ibe arts of eopliistty to the" 
plainness of truth, he maintained opinions which 
he believed to be false/* (Marsh's Transl.) Ne- 
ver more, I think, shall we hear of Moses not 
being the author of the Pjentateuch, on account 
of its being written in the third person • 

Not being able to produce any argument t6 
jrender questionable either the genuinenei^s or the 
authenticity of St. Paul's Epistles, you tell us/ 

• 

tibiat ** it is a matter of no great importence by 
whom they were written, since thp writer, who- 
ever he was, attempts to prove his doctrine by 
argument ; he does not pretend to have been wit^ 
ness to any of the scenes told of the resurrectiort 
and ascension ; and he declares that be had not 
believed them.** That Paul had so far resisted 
the evidence which the apostles had given of the 

s 
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resurrection and ascen^on of Jesus, as to. be a 
persecutor of the disciples of Christ, is certain 9 
but I do not remember the plaee where he de;^ 
Ql^res that he had not believed them. The high 
priest ^nd the senate of the children of Israd, did 
not deny the reality of the miracles, which had 
been wrought by Peter and the apostles ; they did 
not contradict their testimony concerning the re« 
^urrectioa andthe ascension f but whether they 
believed it or ncrt, they were fired with indigna* 
tion, and took counsel to put the apostiies to 
death : and this was also the temper of Paul ; whe«- 
thei: he believed or did not believe the story of 
the resurrection, he was exceedingly mad against 
the saints^ The writer of Paul's Epistles does not 
attempt to prove his doctrine by argument } he 
in many places tells us Uiat his dod:rine was not 
taught him by man, or any invention of his owib 
which required the ingenuity of argument to 
prove it: ^^ I certify you, brethren, that the 
gospel, which was pireached of me, is not after 
iQSin* For I neither received it c^* man, neither 
was 1 4;aught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ/' Paul does not pretend to have been a 
witness of the story of the resurrection, but he 
does miiph more i he asserts, that he was himself 
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$L witness of the resurrection. After enumerating' 
many appearances of Jesus to his disciple&(, Paul 
says of himself^ *^ Last of all, he was seen of me 
also, as of one born out of due time«'^ Whether 
you will admit Paul to have been a true Ivitness 
or not, you cannot deny that he pretends to have 
been a witness of the resurrection « 

The story of his being struck to the ground, 
as he was journeying to Dama^us, has nothing 
in it, you say, miraculous or extrabr^nary : .you 
represent him as struck.bylightning.— It issome* 
what extraordinary for a man, who is struck by 
lightning, to have, at the very time, fuUposses^ 
sion of his understanding; to hear a voice issuing 
from the lightning, speaking' to him in the He- 
brew tongue, calling him by his name^ ^nd en* 
tering into conversation with him. His compa- 
nions, you say, appear not to have suffered in 
the same manner :— the greater the wdrider. If 
it was a common storm of thunder and lightning 
which struck Paul and all his companions to the 
ground, it is somewhat extraordinary tliat he 
alone should be hurt ; and that, notwithstanding 
his boing struck Wind by lightning, he should in 
other respects be so little hurt, as to be immedi- 
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ately able to vmlk into the city of Damascits. 
!^ diMciiit i^ it to oppose ti^ath iby ap bypioth^kl 
—in ihe cliaraGtei; of Paul you discover a greftt 
deal of vk)l^ce and fanaticism { la^d siiqb men, 
you observe, are nevfer good moral eyid^nc^ ^f 
any doctrine they preach.-^llead. Sir, Lord £^/- 
^/to/i's obser\rations ^on the coiJfViei'sion and apjQS^ 
tlesihip i&[ St. Paul ; and I think you will be con- 
vinced of the contrary. That ele^fit wthev tbm 
expresses his opimon . c»i this subjectT— " jBesidi^s 
alt the proofs of the christian religiod, which naay 
be drawn from the prophecies of thp Old Testa* 
ment, from the necessary connectiion it haa m^k 
the whole ^stem of the Jewish rdigion, from ^the 
miracles of Chnust;^ and from t^e levideiice gwieA 
of his resurrection by all the ortber aposdas^ I 
think the convemon and aposti^hip of St. £a^ 
alone, dnly considered^ is, of itself, a derQQ!onstm«- 
tion ^^cient to prove dbristiaiaity ito be a diyine 
revelation.*' I hope this opiiiion will have &(mm 
weight with you; it is not the opinimi j6f'al3riQg 
Bible^prophet, of a stupid evangelist, or 'of an 
ab ab priest, but of a learned layman, whose ilr 
liiistrious rank received splendor from his talents* 

You are displeased with St. Paul *^ for aetttng 

A A 
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out to prove the resun^ction of tixe same hody^f 
>->Yott know, I presume, that the resurrection of 
the same body is not, by all, admitted to be a 
scriptural doctrine^— -^^ la the New Testament 
(wherein, I think, are contained all the articlt^s 
of the christian &ith) I find our Saviour and th0 
apostles to preach the resurrection rfthe de^y 
and the resurrecUonfrom the deadj.in mmy 
places; but I do not remember any place wherp 
the resurrection of the same body is so much ais 
mentioned/' This oteervation of Mr. Locke I 
so far adopt, as to deny that you can produce 
any place in the writings of St. Paul, wherein hp 
.sets out to prove the resurrection of the same 
body. I do not question the possibility of the 
resurrection of the same body, and I am nqt ig- 
norant of the manner in which jsome learned men 
have explained it ; (somewhat after the way of 
your vegetative i^eck in the kernel of a peach }) 
but as you are discrediting St. Paul's doctrine, 
you ought to shew that what you attempt to dis"- 
credit i^ the- doctrine of the apostle. As a mat- 
ter of choice, you had rather have a better body 
— ^you will have a better body, — "your natural 
body will be raised a spiritual body, your cor- 
ruptible will put on ineorruption/' You are so 
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much out of humour with your present body, 
tisiit you inform us, every animal in the creation 
excels us in something. Now I had always 
thought, that the single circumstance of our 
having hands, and tiieir having none, gave us an 
infinite superiority not only over insects, fishes, 
snails, and spiders, (which you represent as ex- 
celling us in loco^motive powers,) but over all 
die animals of the creation } and enabled us, in 
the language of Cicero, describing the manifold 
utility of our hands, to make as it were a new 
nature of things. As to what you Say about the 
consciousness of existence being the . only, con- 
ceivable idea of a future life — it proves nothing, 
either for or against the resurrection of a body, 
or of the same . body ; it does not inform us, 
whether to any or to what substance, material 
of immaterial, this, consciousness is annexed. I 
kaye it, however, to others,^ who do not admit 
personal identity to consist in consciousness, to 
dispute with you on this point, and willingly 
subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Locke, "that 
nothing but consciousness can unite remote exr 
istencies into the same person/' 

' From a caterpillar's passing into a torpid state 

A A 2 
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resembling deaths and afterwards appearing a 
splendid butterfly, and from the (supposed) coa*. 
sciousness of existence ivfaich the animal bad ia 
these different states^ you ask, "Why must I b6? 
lieve, that die resurrection of the s&me body il 
necessary to continue in me the consciousness of 
existence hereafter?'' — I do not dislike analc^cal 
reasoning, when applied to proper objects, and 
kept within due bounds : — ^But where is it said ill 
Scripture, that the resurrection of the same body 
is necessary to continue in you the consciousness 
of existence ? Those who admit a conscious state 
of the soul between death and the resurrection^ 
will contend, that the soul i^ the substance in 
which iionsdousness is contitiued without inter* 
ruptioh :— those who deny the intermediate state 
of the soul as a state of conjsciousness, will con^ 
tend that consciousness is not destroyed by deaths 
but suspended by it, as it is suspended during a 
sound sleep ; and that it imay as easily be i^estCH^ 
after death, as after sleep, during which liie &< 
culties of the soul are not extinct, but dormaent.. 
Iliose who think that the soul is nothing distinct 
from the conipages of the body, not a substance 
but a mere quality, will maintain, that the con- 
sciousness appertaimng to every indiyidual per- 
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son is not lost when the body is destroyed j that 
it is known to Ood ; arid may, at the general re« 
surreCfion, be annexed to any system of. matter 
be may think fit, or to that particular compages 
to which it belonged in this life. 

In reading your book I have been frequently 
shocked at the virulence of your zeal, at the in- 
decorum of your abuse in applyfng vulgar and 
offensivie Epithets to men who have been held, 
and who will long, I trust, continue to be holden, 
in high estimation. I know that the scar of ca- 
lumny is seldom wholly effaced ; it remains long 
after the wound is healed j and your abuse, of 
holy men and holy things ^i\\ be remembered, 
when your arguments against them are refuted 
and fbrgotteri. Moses you term an arrogant 
coxcomb, a chief assassin ; Aaron, Joshua, Sa- 
muel, David, monsters and impostors; the Jewish 
kings a parcel of rascals ; Jeremiah and the rest 
of the prophets, liars; and Paul a fool, for hav- 
ing written one of the sublimest compositions, 
atid on the most important subject that ever oc- 
cupied the mind of man — the lesson in our burial 
service ;■— this lesson you call a doubtful jargon, 
as destitute of meaning as the tolling of the bell 
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at the funeral. Men of low condttioh i pressed 
down, as you often: are, by calamities generdly 
incident to human nature^ and groaning under 
burdens of misery peculiar to your condition, 
what thought you when you heard this lesson 
read at the funeral of your child, your parent, 
or your friend ? Was it mere jargon to you, as 
destitute of meaning as the tolling of a bell ?— - 
No. — You understood from it, that you would 
not all sleep, but that you would all be changed 
in a moment at the last trump ^^ you understood 
firom it, that this corruptible must put on incor* 
ruption, that this mortal must put on immorta* 
lity, and that death would be swallowed up in 
victory ; you understood from it, that if (not- 
withstanding profane attempts to subvert your 
&ith) ye continue steadfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, your labour 
will not be in vain. 

You seem fond of displaying your skill in sci- 
ence and philosophy ; you speak more than once 
of Euclid J and, in censuring St. Paul, you inti- 
mate to us, that when the apostle says — one star 
dififereth from another star in glory — he ought to 
have said — in distance.— ^AU men see y^at one^ 
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star dtfierieth from another star in glory or bright- 
ness ; but few men know that their difference in 
brightness arises from their difference in distance; 
and. I beg leave to say, that even you, philoso* 
pber as you are, do not know it. You make an 
assumption which you cannot prove— that the 
stars are equal in magnitude, and placed at difi 
ferent distances from the earth j— but you caqnot 
prove that they are not dij^ent in magnitude, 
and placed at equal distances, though none of 
them may be so near to the earth, , as to have 
any sensible annnaL paralkup. — I beg pardon of 
my readers for touching upon this sutiject j bvf t 
it really moves one's indignation, to see a^ma-t^ 
tering in philosophy urged as an argument 
against the veracity^ of an . apostle.— " I^ittle 
lemming is a. dangerous thing/ ^ 

' ' . •■■-■■ ■'-'■., • • . • 
Paul, you say, affects to be a nat^ra^stf .an4 
to prove (you might more properly have said 
illustrate) his system of resurrection froija the 
principles of vegetation — "Thou fool,? says he, 
^^ that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die i^* — to which onemight reply, in his own 
language, and say-^^^ Thou fool, JPaul, that which ^ 
tht>u sowest; is not quickened except it die «(?/•*! , 

3 
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It may be seen^ I thinks from this passage^ who 
effects to be a naturalist^ to be acquainted witli 
the microscopical diacoveriesf of modern times j 
which were probably neither known to Paul, nor 
to tlie Corinthians } aitd which, had they been 
known to them both, would have been of little 
use in the illustration of the subject of the resur- 
rection. Paul said — that which tbou sowest is 
not quickened except it die :— ^every husbandm^ 
in Corinth, though unable perhaps to define the 
term death, would understand the apostle's phrase 
in a popular sense, and agree with him that a 
grain of ^^heat must become rotten in the ground 
before it could sprout ; and that, as God raised 
from a rotten grain of wheat, the roots, the stem, 
the leaves, the ear of a new plants he might also 
cause a new body to spring up from the rotten 
carcass in the grave. — Doctor Clarke observes, 
«' In like manner as in eveiy grain of corn there 
is contained a minute insensible seminal principle, 
which is itself the entire future blade and ear, 
and in due season, when all the rest of the grain 
is corrupted, evolves and unfolds itself visibly to 
the eye; so our present mortal and corruptible 
body may be bat the emivice^ as it were, of some 
hidden and at present insensible principle^ (pos*- 
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si&ly the pre»^ht seat of the sdul,) which at the 
resurrection shall* discover itself in its proper 
form.** I do not agree with this great man (for 
dpch I esteem him) in this phildsopbical edn)ec- 
tare) but the quotation may isetve to shew you, 
that the germ does not evolve atid unfold itself 
visibly to the eye till all the rest of the grain is 
corrupted; that is, in the language and meaning 
of St. PauU till it dies^ — Though the authority of 
Jesu» may have as little weight with you as 
that of Paul, yet it may not be improjielr to quote 
to you our Saviour's expression, when hfe foretells 
the numerous disciples which his death would 
produce-^** Except a corti of wheait fell into the 
ground and. 2/i;, it abideth alone; but if it die, 
it bringeth foi!thr much fijuit*"— You perceive 
&om this^'thaitthe Jews thought the death of the 
grain was necessary to its- reproduction :— hence 
every one may see what little rea{k>n you had to 
olgect to the apostle's popular illufltration of the 
po^ibility of a resurredtion. Had he kndwn as 
much as any naturalist in Europe does, of the 
progress of an animal from <me state to another, 
as from a worm to a butterfly, (which you think 
applies to the case,) I am of opinidn be wduld 
not have used that illustration in preference to 
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what he has used, which is obvious^ and satis* V 
factory. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul 
were written by him or not, is, in your judgment, 
a matter of indifference. — ^So far from being a 
matter of indifference, I consider the genuine^ 
ness of St. PauPs epistles to be a matter of the 
greatest importance : for if the epistles, ascribed 
to Paul, were written by him, (and there is un- 
questionable proof that they were,) it will be : 
difficult for you, or for any man, upon fair, prin^ 
ciples of sound reasoning, to deny that the diris^ 
. tian religion is true. The argument is a short 
one, and obvious to every capacity. It stasda 
thus : — Sti Paul wrote several letters to those 
whom, in different ' ccMintries, he had convart;ed 
to the christian faith ; in these letters he affirms, 
two tbifigs i — ^6rst, that he bad wrought miracles 
in their presence ;-«-secondly,thatmany of them* 
selves had received the giffcof tcmgues, and otfafer 
miraculous gifls of the Holy Grbost. The persona 
to whom these letters were addressed, must, on 
reading them, have certainly knowuj whether 
Paul affirmed what was true, or told a plain lie y 
they must bave known, whether they Inut seen--- 
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Jum work miracles : they must have been consci- 
ous; ivhether they themselves did or did not pos- 
sess any miraculous gifts.— Now can you, or can 
any maii^ befieve^ for a modient, that Paul (a man 
certainly q£ great abilities) would have Written 
pul^c letters, full of lies, and which could not 
fail of being discovered to be Mes, as Scfbn as his 
letters were raad?— Paul could not be guilty of 
falsehood in these two points, or in either of 
them ; and if either of them be true; the -chris- 
tian religion is true. References to these ^ two 
points are frequently in St. Paul's epistles : I wiU 
mention only a few. In his-Epistle to the Gala* 
tians, he says, (chap. iii. 2, 5.) ^'This only lyould 
I learn of you^ received ye the spirit (gifls of the 
spirit) by the works of the law?— He ministreth 
to you the> spirit, and worketh miracles among 
you/'^~To the Thessalonian^ he says, (1 Thess. 
ch« i. 5.) f^Om gofi^el came not unto you in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost." — To the Corinthians he thus expresses 
hims^: (1 Cor. ii. 4.) ^MVfy preaching was not 
with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in the 
demonstration of the> spirit and of power }^*— 
and be:adds the reason fw his working miracles 
—"Tb»t, your faith should not stand in the wis^ 
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dom of mcOj but in the power of God*"*~With 
wbat alacrity would the faction at Corinth, wjiiok 
opposed the apoatle^ have laid hold of this and 
many similiir declaratioos in the letter, had. they 
been able to have detected any £dsehood in liiem! 
There is no Ueed to multiply words on so clear a 
point — the genuinenesa of Faura !E4natles proves 
their authenticity^ independently of evety other 
proof: for it is absurd in the extreme to suppose 
faimy under circumstances of obvious detection, 
capable of advancing what was. not true • and if 
PauPs Epistles be both genuine atid authentic, 
the christian religion is true.— Think of this ar 
gument* 

You dose your observations in the fbllpwing 
manner ;-^^^ Should the Bible (meaning, as I 
have before remarked, the Old Testament). and 
Testament hereafler &I1, it is not I tbat have 
been the occasion/^ You look, I think, upon 
your production with a parent's partial eye^ when 
you speak of it in such a style of self compla« 
cency* The Bible, Sir, has withstood the learn- 
ing of jPorpAyry, and the power ofjtdiany to say 
notiiing of the manichean Faustus^t has reusted 
the genius 6£ BoUngbrokej and the wit of VoUairej 
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to say nothing of a numerous herd of inferior 
assailants — and it will not fall by your force. 
You have barbed anew the blunted arrows of 
former adversaries ; you have feathered them with 
blasphemy and ridicule ; dipped them in your 
deadliest poison ; aimed them with your utmost 
skill ; shot them against the shield of &ith with 
your utmost vigour ; intt, Jike the feeble jnveliti 
of aged ]Priam^ ihey will ficarcely reach the 
maick^ will fell to the ground without a «troke. 



LETTER X- 



The remaining part of your work can hardly be 
made the subject of animadversion. It princi- 
pally consists of unsupported assertions, abusive 
appellations, illiberal sarcasms, strifes of words j 
profane babblings^ and oppositions of science fcdsely 
so called. I am hurt at being, in mere justice to 
the subject, under the necessity of using such 
harsh language; and am sincerely sorry that, 
from what cause I know not, your mind has re- 
ceived a wrong bias in every point respecting 
revealed religion. You are capable of better 
things ; for there is a philosophical sublimity in 
some of your ideas, when you speak of the Su- 
preme Being, as the creator of the universe. 
That you may not accuse me of disrespect, in 
passing over any part of your work without be- 
stowing proper attention upon it, I will wait 
upon you through what you call your— con- 
clusion. 
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You refer your reader to the former part of 
Ike Age of Reason : in which you have ^dkea 
of what you esteem threie frauds — mystejry, mi- 
racle and prophecy. — I have not at hand the 
book to which you refer, and know not what 
you have said on these subjeicts; they are suU 
jects of gr«at importance, and we, probably, 
should differ essentially in our opinion concern^ 
ing them ; but I confess, I am not sorry to be 
excused from examining what you have said on 
these points. The specimen of your reasoning; 
which is now before me, has taken from me every 
inclination to trouble either my reader, or my- 
Bei£, with any observations on your former book. 

You admit the possibility of God's revealing 
his will to man: yet « the . thing so revealed," 
you . say, " is revelation to the person :only to 
.whom it is madej his account of it to another is 
not revelation.^' — This is true j his account is 
simple testimony. You add, " there is no pos- 
sible criterion to judge of the truth of what he 
says/'— ^T|iis I positively deny : and contend, 
that a real miracle, performed in attestation of 
a revealed truth, is a certain criterion by which 
we may judge of the truth of that attestation. 
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I am perfectly a<W9r€ q£ the objections which 
may be made to this position ; I have examined 
tiiem with <Mt ; I acknowledge them to be of 
weight; Ibutliib not speak unadvisiedly, or as 
wxthing to didtafee to other m^n, when I say^ 
that I am penuaded Ihe position is true. So. 
thou^ Moees, when, in the matter of Korah, 
he said to the Israditei»— "^ If these ixien die the 
oonunon death of aU men, then the Lord liath 
not seat me/'^~So thought Elijah^ when he^said^ 
^* JjmA God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
let it be known diis day» that thou art God in 
Israel, and that I am l^y servant ;"— and the 
people, before whom he spake, were of the saone 
opinion ; for^ when the fire of the Lord fell and 
consumed the burnt-sacrifice, they ^d— ^^ The 
Lord be is the G^.'^— «So thought our Saviour, 
when he said — ^^ The works that I do in my Fa- 
ther's name, tbey bear wibiess of mej" and, 
•' If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not" What reason have we to believe Jesus 
speaking in the gospel, and to disbelieve Maho- 
met faking in the Koran ? Both of them lay 
claim to a divine commission ; and yet we recdve 
the words of the one as a revelation from God, and 
we reject the words of the other as an imposture 
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of man. The reason is evident; Jesus established 
his pretensions, not by alleging any secret com- 
munication with the Deity, but by working nu- 
merous and indubitable miracles in thie presence 
of thousands, and which the most bitter ^nd 
watchful of his enemies could not disallow ; but 
Mahomet wrought no miracles at all. — Nor is a 
miracle the only criterion by which we may judge 
of the truth of a revelation. If a series of pro- 
phets should, tlirough a course of many centuries, 
predict the appearance of a certain person, w^hona 
God. would, at a particular time, send into the 
world for a particular end ; and at length a per- 
son should appear, in whom all the predictions 
were minutely accomplished: such a completion 
of prophecy would be a criterion of the truthof 
that revelatidn, which that person should deliver 
to mankind. Or if a person should now say, (as 
many false prophets have said, and are daily say- 
ing) that he had a commission to declare the will 
of God; and, as a proof of his veracity, should 
predict— that, after his death, he w^ould rise from 
the dead on the third day ; — the completioil of 
such a prophecy would, I presume, be a sufficient 
criterion of the truth of what this man might 
have said concerning the will of God. Now I 

B B 
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tell you, (says Jesus to his disciples, concerning 
Judas, who was to betray him,) before it come, 
that when it is come to pass ye may believe that 
I am he. In various parts of £he gospels our 
Saviour, with the utmost propriety, claims to be 
received as the messenger of God, not only 
from the miracles which he wrought, but from 
the prophecies which were fulfilled in his person, 
and from the predictions which he himself deli- 
vered. Hence, instead of there being no crite- 
rion by which we may judge of the truth of the 
Christian revelation, there are clearly three. It 
is an easy matter to use an indecorous flippancy 
of language in speaking of the Christian religion, 
and with a supercilious negligence to class Christ 
and his apostles amongst the impostors who have 
figured in the world ; but it is not, I think, an 
easy matter for any man, of good sense and sound 
erudition, to make an impartial examination into 
any one of the three grounds of Christianity 
which I have here mentioned, and to reject it. 

What is it, you ask, the Bible teaches ?— The 
prophet Micah shall answer you : it teacheth lis-— 
** to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk hum- 
bly with our God j" — justice, mercy, and piety. 
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ia^tekl of what yoii contend for— ^-apine, crusty, 
and murder. What is it, you demand^ the Testa^ 
ment teaches us ? You answer your question— to 
helievathat the Almighty committed debauchery 
with a wom^n. — Absurd and impious assertion ! 
No, Sir, noj. this profane doctrine, this miserable 
stuffy this blasphemous perversion of Scripture, 
is ycmr doctrine j not that of the New Testament. 
I will tell you the. lesson which it teaches to infi^^ 
dels as well as to believers ; it is a lesson which 
philosophy never taught, which wit cannot ridi- 
cule, nor S9phi8try disprove : the lesson is this — 
^^ The dead shall Hear the voice of the Son of 
God, and they that hear shall live : all that are 
in their graves shall come forth ^ they that have 
4pne good, unto th^ resurrection of life ; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
of damnation." 

The moral precepts of the gospel are so well; 
fijtted to promote the happiness of mankind in 
thJL^ world, and to prepare human nature for the 
futui^ enjoym^t of that blesssedness, of which, 
ifk our j^riesent state, we can form no conception, 
t}iat I h^ no expectation they would have met 
vijh y<Hir disapprobation. You say, however,— 

B b2 
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" As to the scrap^of morality that are irregulatly 
and thinly scattered in those books, they make 
no part of the pretended thing, revealed reIi-> 
gionJ' — ** Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do you even so to them." — Is this a 
scrap of morality ? Is it not rather the concen- 
tred essence of all ethics, the vigorous root from 
which every branch of moral duty towards each 
other may be derived ? Duties, you know, are^ 
distinguished by moralists into duties of perfect 
and imperfect obligation ; does the Bible teach 
you nothing, when it instructs you, that this 
distinction is done away ? when it bids you "put 
dn bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any." These, and pre- 
cepts such as these, you will in vain look for in 
the codes of Frederic ^ or. Justinian ; you cannot 
find them in our statute books j they were not 
taught, nor are they taught, in the schools of 
heathen philosophy; or, if some one or two of 
them should chance to be glanced at by a Hato, 
a Seneca, or a Cicero, they are not bound upon 
the consciences of mankind by any sanction. It 
is in the gospel, and in the gospel alone, that we 
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learn their importance ; acts of tenevolence and 
brotherly love may be to an unbeliever voluntary 
acts, to a christian they are indispensable duties. 
— ^Is a new commandment no part of revealed 
refigion ? ^^ A new commandment I give unto 
you. That ye love one another j" the law of chris- 
tian benevolence is etijoined us by Christ himself 
In the most solemn manner, as the distinguishing 
badge of our being his disciples. 

Two precepts you particularise as inconsistent 
-with the dignity and the nature of man — that of 
not resenting injuries, and that of loving ene- 
mies. — Who but yoursdf ever interpretedliterally 
the proverbial phrase— "If a man smite thee on 
: thy right cheek, turn to him the other also ?*' — 
Did Jesus himself turn the other cheek when the 
officer of the high priest smote him ? It is evi- 
^dent, that a patient acquiescence under slight 
-personal injuries is here enjoined ; and that a 
-proneness to revenge, which instigates men to 
-savage acts of brutality, for every trifling ofience, 
is forbidden. As to loving enemies, it is ex- 
plained, in another place, to mean, the doing 
them all the good in our power j "if thine enemy 
.hunger, feed him j if he thirst, give him drink:'* 
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and whit think you is more likdy to pircserve 
peace^ and to ptomote kind afifectioni anukigibt 
men, than the returning good ibr evil ? OhriMaa- 
nity does not order us to love in proportkAi to 
the injnry — ^^ it does not aSbr a pi'eniiunr &r a 
crihae/'*— it orders us to let our benevolence ex- 
tend aKke to all, diat we may emuiajke the benig- 
nity of God himself, who maketh ^^ his tubi to 
rise on the evil and on the good/' 

In the law of Moses, retaliation for deliberate 
injuries had been ordained — an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth.— -dfrwtolfe, in his treatise of 
morals, says^ that some thought retaliation of 
personal wrongs an equitable piroeeeding ; Rha* 
dttmariihus is said to hiave ^ven it his Btoctioh ; 
the deceniviral laws allbwed it ; the <iommoifc law 
of EnglaiSd did not forbid it ; and it h said t6 be 
still the law of some countri^, eves in Christen- 
dom : but thb mild spirit of Christiinity abso- 
lutely prohibits, not only the^retaliation of isgu- 
ries, but the indulgence of every resentful pro- 
pensity* 

** It has been," you affirm, "the sclieme of 
liie christian church to hold man iii ignora^nce of 
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the Creator, as it is of government to hold bim 
in ignorance of his rights."~-I appeal to the plain 
sense of any honest man to judge whether this 
represention be true in either particular. When 
he attends the service of the church, does he dis* 
cover any design in the minister to keep him in 
ignorance of his Creator ? Are not the public 
prayers in which he joins, the lessons which are 
read to him, the sermons which are preached to 
him, all calculated to impress upon his mind a 
strong conviction of the mercy, justice, holiness^^ 
power, and wisdom of the one adorable God, 
blessed for ever? By these means which the 
christian church hath provided for our instruc- 
tion, I will venture to say, that the most un- 
learned congregation of christians in Great Bri- 
ton have more just and sublime conceptions of 
the Creator, a more perfect knowledge of their 
duty towards him, and a stronger inducement to 
the practice of virtue, holiness, and temperance, 
than all ihe philosophers of all the heathen coun- 
tries in the world ever had, or now have. If, ' 
indeed, your scheme should take place, and men 
should no longer believe their Bible, then would 
they soon become as ignorant of the Creator, as 
all the world was when God called Abraham from 
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his kindred ; and as all the world, which has had 
lib communication with either Jews or Christians, 
nrow is. Then would they soon bow dowtt to 
stocks and stones, kiss their hand (as they did in 
the time of Job, and as the poor African does 
now,) to the moon "walking in brightness^ and deny 
the God that is above ; then would they worsWp 
Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, and emulate, in 
the transcendent flagitiousness of their lives, thfe- 
impure morals of their gods. 

, What design has government to keep men in 
ignorjlnce of their rights ? None whatever. — All 
vvise statesmen are persuaded, that the more men 
know of their rights, the better subjects they 
will become. Subjects, not from necessity but 
choice, are the firmest friends of ev^y govern- 
ment. The people of Great Britain are well ac* 
quainted with their natural and social rights; 
they understand them better than the people of 
any other country do; they know that they have 
a right to be free, not only from the capricious 
tyranny of any one man*s will^ but from the 
more afflicting despotism of republican factions ; 
and it is this very knowledge which attaches them 
to the constitution of their country. I have no 



I 
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fear that the people should know too much of 
their, rights; my fear is that they should not 
know them in aU their relations, and to their fuU 
extent. The government does not desire that 
m^i should remain in ignorance of their rights ; 
hut it both desires, and requires, that they should 
not disturb the public peace, under vain pre* 
tences; that they slibuld make themselves ac* 
quainted, not merely with the rights, but with 
the duties also of men in civil society. I am far 
from ridiculing (as some have done) the rights of 
man ; I have long ago understood, that the poor 
as well as the rrch, and that the rich as well as 
thepoor, have by nature some rights, which no 
human government can justly take from them, 
without their tacit or express consent j and some 
also, which they 4:bemselves have no power to 
surrender to any government. One of the prin- 
cipal rigbts of man, in a state either of nature 
or of society, is a right of property in the fruite 
of his industry, ingenuity, or good fortune. — 
Does government hold any man in ignorance of 
this right ? So much the contrary, that the chief 
care of government is to declare, ascertain, mOp 
dify, and defend this right ; nay, it gives right, 
where nature gives none; it protects. the good& 
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of an intestate ; and it allows a man at his deaths 
to dispose of that property^ which the law of na- 
ture would cause to revert into the common stock* 
Sincerdy as I am attached to the liberties of man* 
kind, I cannot but profess myself an. utter enemy 
to that spurious philosophy, that democratic in^ 
sanity, which would equalize all property, and 
level all distinctions in civil society. Personal 
distinctions, arising from superior probity, learn* 
ing, eloquence, skill, courage, and from every 
other excellency of talents, are the very biood 
and nerves of the body poUtic ; they animate the 
whole, and invigorate every part; . without them, 
its bones would become reeds, aad its marrow 
water; it would presently sink into a fetid, sense- 
less mass of corruption.-- Power may be used for 
private ends,and in opposition to the public good; 
rank maybe improperly conferred^ and insolently 
sustained ; riches may be wickedly acquired, and 
vicioudy applied : but as this is neither necessa* 
rily, nor generally the case, I cannot agree with 
those who, in asserting the natural equality of 
men, spurn the instituted distinctions attendii^ 
power, ratik, and riches.-*-But I mei^ not to 
enter into any discussion m this subject, farther 
than to say, that your criminati<Hi of governoo^t 
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appears to me to be whtolly unfounded ; and to 
eispre^ my hope^ ihst no oile individual will h^ 
to far fnisled by disquieiti^s oh the rights <^ 
man; asi to thitak that he has any right to do 
K^roAg, as to foi^t that other men have rights 
as well ais be. 



Yon are animated ^th proper sentiments of 
piety^when you speak of tiiie structure of the 
universe. No one, indeed, who considers it with 
attention, can fail of having his mind filled widi 
the ffupremest veneration for its Author. Who 
can contemplate, without astonishment, the mo« 
tiim of a -comet, running &r beyond the orb of 
Saturn, ^ideavouring to escape into thepathless 
regions c^ unbounded space, yet feeling, at its 
utmost distance, the attractive influence of the 
9un, hearing, as it were, the voice of God arrest- 
iqg its progress, and compeUaBg it, after a lapse 
of ages, to reiterate its ancient coui^e ?-*-Who 
can comprehend the distance of the stars from 
the earth, and &om each other ? — It is^ so great, 
that it mocks our conception ; our very ima^a* 
tion is terrified, confounded, and lost, when we 
are told, tiiat a ray <^ light, which moves at the 
rate of above ten. milKons of miles 4n a minute* 
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Will not, though emitted at this instant from the 
brightest star, reach the earth in less than six 
years. — We think this earth a jgreat globe ; and 
we see the sad wickedness, which individuals dre 
often guilty of, in scraping together a little <^ 
its dirt : we view, with still greater astonishment 
and horror, the mighty ruin which has, in all 
ages, been brought upon human kind, by the low 
ambition of contending powers, to acquire a tem? 
porary possession of a little portion of its sur- 
face. But how does the whole of this globe sink, 
as it were, to nothing, when we consider that a 
million of earths will scarcely equal the bulk off 
the sun ; that all the stars are suns ; and that 
millions of suns constitute, probably, but a mi- 
nute poilion of that material world, which God 
hath distributed through the immensity of space* 
—Systems, however, of insensible matter, though 
arranged in exquisite order, prove only the wis- 
dom and the power of the great Architect of na- 
ture* — As percipient beings, we look for sotne-^ 
thing more-=-for his goodness — and we cannot 
open our eyes without seeing it. 

t 

Every portion of the earth, sea, and air, is full 
of sensitive beings, capable, in tlieir respective 
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orders, of enjoying the good things which God 
has prepared for their comfort. All the orders of 
beings are enabled to propagate their kind } and 
thus provi^on is made for a successive, continua** 
tion of happiness. Individuals yield to the law 
of dissolution, inseparable from the material struc- 
ture of their bodies : but no gap is thereby left 
in existence ; their place is occupied by other in- 
dividuals capable of participating in the goodness 
of the Almighty. Contemplations such as these 
fill the mind with humility, benevolence, and 
piety» But why should we stop here ? why not 
contemplate the goodness of God in the redemp- 
tion, as well as in the creation of the world? 
By the death of his only begotten Son Jesus 
Christ, he hath redeemed the whole human race 
from the eternal death, which the transgression 
of Adam had entailed on all his posterity— You 
believe nothing about the transgression of Adam. 
The history of Eve and the serpent excites your 
contempt ; you will not admit that it is either a 
real history, or an allegorical representation of 
death entering into the woi'ld through sin, through 
disobedience to the command of God. — Be it so* 
— rYou find, however, that d^ath doth reign over 
all mankind,by whatever means it was introduced: 
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this is not a matter of belief, bat of lamentable 
knowledge. — ^The New Testament tells us^ that 
throi^h the merciful dispensation of Gp<}> Christ 
hath overcome deatii^ and restored nlian to that 
immortality which Adam had lost: this also you 
refbse to believe. — Why ? Because you cannot 
account for the propriety of this redemption. 
Miserable reason ! stupid objection ! What is 
there that you can account for I Not for the ger«> 
minaticm of a blade of grass, not for &e &U pf 
a leaf of the forest — and will you refuse Xo ent of 
the fruiks of the earth, because God has 9ot g^ven 
you wisdom equal to his own? Will you ftf^s^ tp 
lay hold on immortality* because he husn^l give? 
you, because he, probably, could not give to 
such a being as man, a full maiufestali^ ^of th? 
end for which he designs him, nor qf th^ pi^mis 
requisite for the attainioent of tt^ end ? What 
father of a family can make lev^l to the a^xre'^ 
hension of his infant children, all the vi^ws qf 
happiness which his paternal goodness is prepar? 
Ing for them ? How can he explain to tfaein the 
utility of reproof, correction, instruction, ex- 
ample, of all the various means by which he forms 
their minds to piety, temperance, and probity ? 
We are children in the hand of God : we ar^ in 
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the very infancy of our existence; just separated 
from the womb of eternal duration; it may not 
be possible far the Father of the universe to ex* 
plain to us (infants in apprehension !) the good« 
ness and the wisdom of his dealings with the 
sons of men. What qualities of mind will be 
necessary for our weU*doing through all eternity 
we know not; what dtscipline in this infancy of 
existence may be necessary for generating these 
qualities, we know not : whether God could or 
could not, consistently with the general good, 
have forgiven the tr^msgressiou of Adam, without 
My atonement, we know not ; whether the malig« 
mty of sin be not so great, so opposite to the ge- 
neral good, that it cannot be forgiven whilst it 
exists, that is, whilst the mind retains a propensi** 
ty to it, we know not : so that, if thiere should 
be much greater difficulty in comprehending the 
mode of God's moral government of mankind, 
than there really is, there would be no reason for 
doubting of its rectitude. If the' whole human 
race be considered as but one small member of 
a large community of free and intelligent beii^ 
dT dilferent orders, and if this whole Community 
be subject ta discipline and laws productive of the 
greatest possible good to the whole system, then 

8 
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may we still more reasonably suspect our capa-^ 
city to comprehend the wisdom and goodness of 
all God's proceedings ia the moral government 
of the universe^ 

You are lavish in your praise of deism ; it is 

so much better than atheism, that I mean not tq 

say any thing to its discredit; it is not,howeverj 

without its difficulties. What think you of an. 

uncaused cause of every thing ? of a Being who 

has no relation to time, not being older to-day 

than he was yesterday, nor younger to-day than 

he will be to-morrow? wlio has no relatioh to 

space, not being a part here and a part there, or 

a whole any where ? What think you of an ora^ 

niscient Being, who cannot know the future 

actions of a man ? Or, if his omniscience enables 

him to know them, what think you of the con-» 

tingency of human actions ? And if human ac^ 

tions are not contingent, what think you of the 

morality of actions, of the distinction between 

vice and virtue, crime and innocence, sin and 

duty ? What think you of the infinite goodness 

of a Being who existed through eternity, without 

any emanation of his goodness manifested in the 

creation of sensitive beings ? Or, if you contend 
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that there has been an eternal creation, what 
think you of an effect coeval with its cause, of 
matter not posterior to its Maker ? What think 
you of the existence of evil, mwal and natural, 
in the work of an infinite Being, powerAil, wise, 
and good ? What think you of the gift of free- 
dom of will, when the abuse of freedom becomes 
the pause of general misery ? I could propose to 
your connderation a great many other questions 
of a similar tendency, the contemplation of 
which has driven not a few from deism to athe- 
ism, just as the difficulties in revealed religion 
have driven yourself, and some others, from 
Christianity to deism. 

For my own part, I can see ho reason why 
either revealed or natural religion should be 
abandoned, on account of the difficulties which 
attend either of them. I look up to the incom* 
prehensible Maker of heaven and earth with un^ 
speakable admiration and self-annihilation, and 
am a deist. — I contemplate, with the utmost 
gratitude and humility of mind, his unsearcha- 
ble wisdom and goodness in ibe redemption of 
the world from eternal death, through the inter- 
vention of his Son Jesus Christ, and am a 

c c 
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eliri^tiao. — As a deist, I have little jexpectation ; 
a§ a christian, I have m doubt of a future state. 
I speftk for myself, and may be in an error, as to 
the ground of the ilr^t part of this opinion* Yoq 
an4 other inen m^y conclude difierently. From 
the in^rt nature of mattprr— from the faculties of 
the hi} man mind — ^from the apparent imperfec-^ 
tion of (rod's moral government of the woddym 
from m^py modes of analogical reasoning, and 
|rpn) pdier sources, sonie of the philosophers of 
antiquity did collect, and modem philosophers 
may^ perhaps, coUe^rt a strong probability pf a 
future existence ; and not only of a future exist* 
ence, but (which is quite a distinct question) of 
a future state of retribution, proportioned to our 
moral conduct in this world, Far be it from ine 
to loosen any of the obligations to virtue; but I 
sdust confess, that I cannot, from the same 
sources of argumentation,, derive any positive 
assurance on the subject. Think then wiUi wha;| 
thankfidness of heart I receive the word of 6o4y 
which tells me, that though ^< in Adam (by the 
condition of our nature) all die j'* yet ** in 
Christ (by the covenant of grace ) shall aH be 
made alive.*' I lay hold on *f eternal life as the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ j*' I consider 
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it apt as my apfeij4age to the nature I derive 
fwm Adam, but as the freegiftvof the Almighty, 
thrQUgb his Son, whom he has constituted Lord 
^ all, the Saviour, iiie Advocate, and the Judge 
of fawnan kh^. 

^* D.^sai/' you affirm, "teaches us, without 
the posdihifity of being mistaken, all that is ne- 
cessafy or proper to he known/**-r.There are three 
things, which all reasonable men admit are neces- 
sary and proper to be known — the being of God 
•-^the providence of God— a future state of re- 
trihution.^ — ^ Whether th^se three truths are so 
taught us by deism, that there is no possibility 
of being mistaken conoeming any of 4ihem, let 
the history of philosophy, and of idolatry and 
superstition, in all ages and countries, determine* 
A volume might be filled with an account of the 
mistakes into which the greatest reasoners have 
&llen, and of the uncertainty in which they lived, 
iwdth respect to every one of these points. I will 
advert, briefly, only to the last of them. Not- 
withstanding the ittustrious labours of Gassemti^ 
Cudmorth^ Clarke^ Baxter^ and of above two 
hundred Other modern writers on the sut^ect, 
tiie naiwrul mortality or immortality of the bu- 

c c 2 
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man soul is as little understood by us, as it^as 
by the philosophers of Greece or Rome. - The 
opposite opinions of P&i/o and of EphuruSyOVL 
this subject, have their several supporters amongst 
the learned of the present age, in Great Britalti, 
Germany, France, Italy, in every enlightenied 
part of the world : and they who have been most 
seriously occupied in the study of thei question 
concerning a future state, as deducible from the 
nature of the human soul, are least disposed to 
give^from reason a positive decision of it eidier 
way. The ifnportance of revelation is by nothing 
rendered more ' apparent, than by the discordant 
sentiments of learned and good men (for I speidc 
not of the ignorant and immoral) on this point; 
They «hew the insufficiency of human-reason, in 
a course of above two thousand years, to unfold 
the mysteries of htqfnan nature, and to furnish, 
from the contemplation of it, any assurance from 
the quality of our future condition. If you should 
ever become persuaded of this insufficiency, (and 
you can scarce fail of becoming so, if you exa- 
mine the matter deeply,) you will, if you aict 
xationally, be disposed to investigate, with se- 
riousness and impartiality, the truth of Christ 
tianity; You will say of the gosjpelf as the j^or- 
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l^fttT^ian heathens said of PauUnusy by whom 
they were converted to the Christian religion^-^ 
*^ The more we reflect on the nature of our soul, 
the less we know of. it Whilst it animates our 
body, we may:know some of its properties ; but 
yrhen once separated, we know not whither it 
goes, or from whence it came. Since then the 
gospel pretends to give us clearer notions of these 
matters, we ought to hear it, and, laying aside 
all passion and prejudice, follow that which shall 
appear most conformable to right reason/' 

What a blessing is it to beings, with such li- 
mited capacities as ours confessedly are, to have 
Qod himself for our instructor in every thing 
which it much concerns us to know! We are 
principally concerned in knowitig — not the origin 
of arts, or the recondite depths of science— not 
the histories of mighty empires desolating the 
globe by their contentions — ^not the subtilties of 
logic, the mysteries of metaphysics, the sublimi- 
ties of poetry, or the niceties of criticism. — These, 
and subjects such as these, properly occupy die 
learned leisure of a few \ but the bulk of human 
kind have ever been, and must ever remain, ig- 
norant of them alt} they must, of necessity, x^ 
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main in the same state with that whidh a Ger- 
man emperor voluntarily put himself hito, when 
he made a resolution, bonleiing ott baibkrism, 
that he would never read a priiifed book. We 
are all, o£ every rank and confdHion, equaJly con- 
cerned in knowing — what will becorne of m 
after deathj — and^if we are to live agsan, we are 
interested in knowing — ^whether it be possible foi^ 
us to do any thing • whilst we live here, wfeiehf 
may render that future life an happy one.-*-*Now j' 
" that thing called Christianity /' as you scoC^ 
fingly speak — that last best gift of Almighty God, 
as 1 esteem it,, the go^el of Jesud Christ, has 
given U6 the most clear and saAss&^toty i^ortna* 
tion on both these points. It tellfi^ us What deil^ftr 
never could hate^ told UBy that we ^lill certainly 
be risdsed from the dead— that, whatever be the 
natuce of the soul,, we flUall ctift^My live far 
ever-^'^'aiid that, whilst we li^e here, it is^ possible 
for us to do much towards t&e rendering iioit 
everlasting life an happy one<*^^Tbese are tre^ 
mendous truths to- bad tse^n ^ they cannet be 
received and reflected on with ittdifferei!lee by 
the best ^ and they suggest to all such a cogent 
motive to virtuous aotion^^ as deism could not 
furnish even to BrzOus himself. 
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Some men have been warped to infidelity bjr 
iriciousftess of life ; afid some may tiaive hypfo^ri- 
ticalty professed cfcristknHy frota j^roi^ects 6f 
tempolral advantage ; but \idi1Ag a dttmgir to yolir 
charactfer, I neither itnj^Mef the foitrier t6 yoa, 
nor cati aditfit the ktter ais operating oft ihyi^Tit 
The generality df anbdievers are such, from want 
of infbrmation on the subject of religiont; having 
been engaged frdtti their youth in striig^Khg for 
\*^oridIy diMiiictioii, or perplexed with the incesi- 
6ant intricacies of buliiMias, or bewildered in the 
pursuits of pleaisure, they have neither abiKly, 
^nclitfa^n, Bfoi^ leisure, t^ enter inta critical dis^ 
^liisitlons con(»ernirig the truth of ehristiatfityl 
Meti ^ thi$ descr^tioti ate sotfn startled by ob- 
jections which- they are not coidpetent to answer: 
and the Iodise morality (^ the ag6 (so opposite 
te chriBtianf petftiCtaott !) ed-open^Sting with theii^ 
Wsttit of *:riptHral klM>Wledg<e, they presently get 
tid of their nufsefirjr Mtfe, and are seldom sedii- 
Idiiis in the acquisition of another, founded, not 
6n authority, but s6ber iiivestigation. Fresum- 
iffg, however, tlitlt many deists are as sincere in 
their belief as^t^ am in mine, ati^d kftowing that 
soflfie are more able, and all as much interested 
as mysi^lf, to m^tke a rational inquiry into th^ 
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truth of revealed religion, I feel no propensity 
.to judge uncharitably of any of them. Tli^y do 
not think as I do, cm a subject aurj^issii^ all 
others in importance ; but they are not on that 
account, to be spoken of by me with asperity of 
language, to be thought of by me as persons 
alienated from 'the mercies of God. The gospel 
has been offered to their acceptance ; and from 
whatever cause they reject it, I cannot but esteem 
their situation to be dangerous. Under the in- 
fluence of that persuasion I have been ; inducied 
to write this book. I do not expect to derive from 
it either :&me or profit: these are not imprc^r 
incentives tp honourable activity } but there is a 
time of life when they cease to direct the judg^ 
ment of thinking men. What I have written 
will not, I fear, make any impression on you ; 
but I indulge an hope, that it may not be with- 
out its effect on some of your readers. Infidelity 
is a rank weed, it threatens to overspriead.tbe 
land; its root is principally fixed amongst the 
great and opulent; but you are endeavouring to 
extend the malignity of its poison through, all 
the classes of the community. . There is a «)<uss 
of men, for . whom I have the greatest respect, 
and whom I am anxious tp : preserve from the 
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contamination of your irreligion— -tbe'm^rehants, 
manufacturers, • and tradesmen of the ) kingdom. 
I coQsidet thieinfluence of the example of this 
class as essential to the wel&re of the community^ 
I know that they are in general given to reading, 
imd desirous of information on ^11 subjects. 

* 

If this little book should chance to fall into 
their hands after they have read yours, md they 
should think that any of your objections to. the 
authority of the Bible have not been fully an- 
swered, I intreat.them to attribute the omission 
to the brevity which I have studied ; to my desire 
of avoiding learned disquisitions ; to my inadver^ 
tency ; to my inability ; to any thing, rather than 
to an impossibility of completely obviating every 
difficulty you have brought forward. ;. I address 
the same request to such of the youth of both 
sexes, as may unhappily have imbibed, from your 
writings, the poison of infidelity; beseeching 
, them to believe, that all their religious doubta 
may be removed, though it may not . have been: 
in my power to answer, to their satts&ction, all 
your objectioDs. I pray God that the rising ge- 
neration of this land may be preserved from that 
" evil heart of unbelief," which has brought ruin 

s 
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oH si n^ijghbduriflg ndffotl ; tiiat ii6ltller a* mf^ 
gfected edik^tim^ Hof dtfAi^ftic il^^ligion, iMA: 

tibtls wof^ld, «tiay ^^ ii^^e th«iki te^ fbo'g^t, th^ 
refigion AoM titight to' b6 tfre^f rtfte of life^ 

In the conclusion of my Apology for Christi- 
HfOfy^ i MotmA Mtj Q'Mam oi iny estiSeme 
d^ersion to ]^t*lic contf OVeYiqr- I ^*» ^*^V t^efttfjr 
yeais older thflh I w^d theti^ and I perceive iSiat 
thfe itfy aversiotf has 2li<^reftsed WitH di^ age. I 
tfai^e,^ thfongfit Bf^^ aJb^doned my little l^rafy 
ptidadUoii^ to tfae^ faf 6 ; ^cb dT tbem; asr faav^ 
b^ii a^cked> hate never i^eceived anf dlefbii^ 
ftdiia ift^ j nd* i*»iW M^ recJeive ainy^ if it shouM 
mei&t t^itih yotrr f^l^ tio^e, «r \«ith liialt of 
«ify^et,mati. 

Sin^^f ely ^sHiHg th^t yoti muy become a j^^ 
tA!&ti^ that &ifb ill ifevealed rtU^km, which ^ 
iSk^ fimmdfrtiot^ of'itif h^Lppiiiesg ill t^is- worltf^ 
^OSdof all jny hopes Si another, I bidyoui^re- 
Well« 

R. LANDAFF. 

CsJgarth Park, . 
Jwh 90, W9& 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Discourses are published, in 
compliance with the united request of the 
principal clergy and laity, before whom 
they were delivered. They assured me, 
that, at this conjuncture, a publication of 
them would be peculiarly useful in my 
diocese. If this their partiality of judgment 
(for such I must esteem it) should in fact 
be verified in any degree, I shall have no 
reason to regret my having yielded to a so- 
licitation urged by such respectable autho- 
rity, and in the most obliging manner. At 
all events, I intreat the inhabitants of my 
diocese to accept this publication, as a small 
proof of my sincere desire to promote, ac- 
cording to my poor ability, their spiritual 
welfare. I have no place of residence 
amongst them ; but I have not, I trust, du- 
ring any part of the thirteen years in which 
I have been connected with them, been un- 
mindful of the duties of my station. 

R. Li. 

Landaff, 
Julj 3d, 1795. 



SERMON I. 



COL, ii. 8. 



BE.VARE I#£8T ANY MAN 8B01L YOU THROUGH 

PHILOSOPPT* 



This apostolic admonition is p^puliarly appli- 
cable to the a^ in wl\^cb we Uv:e« It ha^ been 
calledrr-rthe qge of phibsofdiy-^the ftg@ pf ^^r 
son : if by reason and philosophy^ irreligion be 
understood, it undoubtedly merits the appella* 
tion f for there never was an age sino^ the 4eatb 
of Christ, never (me since the commfmceme9t of 

m 

the history of the wqrid, in which atbei^xu and 
infidelit}^ have he^i more generally prof^ss^dt 
Nature and reason have been prodaimed as godst 
festivals have been instituted in honour of ab^ 
stract ideas, and all revealed religion has be^a 
sgoffingly rejected as a system of statecraft and 
priestoraft, as a gross imposition on the imd&Cr 
standkng of mankind. 
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This impious fever of the mind, this paralysis 
of human intellect, originated in a neighbouring 
nation ; its contagion has been industriously in- 
troduced, and is rapidly spreading in our own ; 
it becomes us all in our several stations to endea- 
vour to stop its progress ; for of this we may all 
be well assured, that when religion shall have 
lost its hold on men'9 consciences, government 
will lose its authority over their persons, and a 
state of barbarous anarchy will ensue. 

' I know it has been made a question both in 
ancient and modem thnesy-whether a society of 
atheists could subsist. This is no question with 
tne ; I think it could not. Many speculative 
opinions,' in every system of religion, are of little 
consequence to the safety, of the community, 
and, in all well-regulated states, they are left to 
the free discussion of those, who think themselves 
interested, as^advocates for;tnith, in defending 
or opposing tbem ; but atheism seems to be irre- 
cbnoile'ably hostile, not.only to the peace, .but to 
the very existence of civil society. If there, be 
no God, there can be no punishment for any 
crime, except what is denounced against it by 
the laws of the land, or what is connected with 
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it by the laws of nature ; and these are restraints 
iiicapab]e of coatrolling the selfish and licentious 
jpassions of human kind. He who removes from 
the mind of man the hopes and fears of futurity, 
opens the flood-gates of immorality, and lets in 
a deluge of vices and crimes, destructive alike of 
the dignity of human nature, and of the trarir 
quillity of the world. There never yet hath ex- 
isted, and there never can exist, a nation without 
religion. If Christianity be abolished. Paganism, 
Mahometanism,some religious imposture or other 
nlust be introduced in its stead, or civil society 
must be given up. But in the opinion of Bacon, 
(axphil0£[opher with whom our modern philoso- 
phers cannot be cofnpared) *^ there hath: not in 
any age been discovered any philosophy, opi- 
nio]}, religioti, law, or discipline, which so greatly 
exalts the common^ and lessens individual inter- 
est, as the Christian religioti doth ;" so that I 
know not which most to admire and deplore, 
their wickedness as men, or their weakness as 
tfttatesmen, who have attempted to govern man- 
kind without religion, and to establish society 
on the ruins of Christianity. 

The time, usually allotted to discourses from 

D D 
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this place, wilt not allow me to refute at length 
the atheistic tenets, or to answer the deistrc ob» 
jections which have been so recently propagated 
to the downfall of one nation, and to the danger 
of all; I will, however, crave your patience, 
whilst I state some arguments of importance^ in 
opposition to the principles of those philosophers^ 
who have been the authors of this mischief in a 
foreign country*, and of their admirers in our 
own. 

Nature and reason, they tell us, are their gods. 
Let them not impose upon themselves and others 
by the use of words, the meaning of which they 
do not understand. What ia nature ? Wh^t is 
reason ?— These terms ought to be defined, for 
there is cause to suspect, that men who introduce, 
or who adopt, such impiety of expression, are ra- 
ther ignorant of what atheism is, than that they 
are, what they affect to be thought^ atheists on 
conviction. By nature then we may understand, 
the order and constitution of things composing 
the universe — and by reason, that faculty 6f the 
human mind by which w6 are able to discover 
truth. — And can it be thought, that this system 
of things, consisting of an infinity of parts fitted 
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to answer ends which human wisdom can never 
comprehend in their full extent, but which^ as 
far as it can comprehend them, appear to be be- 
neficial to man and all other percipient beings — 
can it be thought, that this system had not an 
intelligent, bfenevolent, powerful Author ? 

When a man makes a watch, builds a ship, 
erects a silk-mill, constructs a telescope, we do 
not scruple to say, that the man has a design in 
what he does. And can we say, that this solar 
system, a thousand times more regular in all its 
motions than watches, ships, or silk-mills — that 
the infinity of other systems dispersed through 
the immensity of space, inconceivably surpassing 
in magnitude and complication of motion, this, 
of which our earth is but a minute part— or even 
that the eye which now reads what is here writ- 
ten, a thousand times better fitted for its function 
than any telescope— can we say, -that there was 
no design in the formation of these things ? 

Tells us not, that it is allowed there must be 
intelligence in an artificer who makes a watch or 
a telescope, but that, as to the Artificer of the 
universe, we cannot comprehend his nature, 

dd2 
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What then ? lEftiaU we on that account deny his 
existence? With better reason might a grub, 
buried in the bowels of the earth, deny the ex* 
istence of a man, whose najture it cannot com- 
prehend ; for a grub is indefinitely nearer to man 
in all intellectual endowments (if the expression 
can be permitted) than man is to his Maker. — 
With better reason may we deny the existence 
of an intellectual faculty in the man who makes 
a machine j we know jiot the nature of the man, 
we see not the mind which contrives the figure, 
size, and adaptation of the several parts; we 
simply see the hand which forms and puts them 
together. 

Shall a shipwrecked mathematician, on observ- 
ing a geometrical figure accurately described on 
the sand of the sea-shore, encourage his followers 
with saying, •* Let us hope for the best, for I 
see the traces of man ;**— and shall not man in 
contemplatiBg the structure of the universe, or 
of any part of it, say to the whole human race — 
Brethren f be of good comfort, we are not be- 
gotten of <;hance^ we are not born of atoms, 
our progenitors have not come into existence by 
crawling out of the miid of the Nile } behold the' 
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footsteps of a Being powerful, wise, an4 good-^ 
not nature, but the God of nature, the Father 
of the univerjse ? 

I will not entangle the understanding pf my 
audience, or bewilder mine own, in the labyrinths 
of metaphysical researches; but I must say to 
these— the great philosophers of the age — ryou 
ought to know, that matter cannot have been 
from eternity — ^and that if, with PlatOy you ccm- 
tend for the eternity of matter, you ought to 
know, tha); motion cannot have been from eter- 
nity — and that if, with Aristotle^ you contend for 
the eternity of motion, you ought to know, that 
with him also you must contend for the eternity 
of a first iftover — you must introduce, what you 
labour to exclude, a God, causing, regulating, 
and preserving, by e^blished hws, the motion 
of every particle of matter in the universe* 

You affirm that nature is your God, and you 
inform us that the energy of nature is the cause 
of every thing — ^^that nature has power to pro- 
duce a man.— In all this you seem to substitute 
the term nature for what we understand by the 
term God. But whea you tell us that nature 
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acts (if such exertion can be called action) ne-r 
cessarily and without inteUigence, we readily ac- 
knowledge that your God is essentially different 
from our God. " All novelty is but oblivion ;" 
this &mous system of nature^ which has excited 
so much unmerited attention, and done such ia« 
credible mischief throughout Europe, is in little 
or in nothing different from the system of certain 
atheistic philosophers mentioned by Cicero^ who 
maintained, that ^^ nature was a certain energy; 
destitute of intelligence, exciting in bodies ne* 
cessary motions/* — The answer is obvious and 
short^-i-an energy destitute of freedom and of in- 
telligence cannot produce a man possessing both ; 
as well may it be said, that an effect may be pro«> 
duced without a cause. 

The proof of the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, which is derived from the constitution of 
the visible world, is of a popular castj but you 
must not therefore suppose it to be caculated to 
convince only persons who cannot reason philo- 
sophically. What think you of Nekton ? He 
certainly could reason philosophically. He cer- 
tainly, of all the sons of men, best understood 
the structure of the universe ; and he esteemed 
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the structure to be so irrefragable a proof of the 
existence and providence of an ahnighty, wise^ 
and good Architect of nature, that he never pro- 
nounced the word — ^God-^without a pause.^— 
What think you of Cotes— second in sublimity 
of philosophical genius to none but Newton?--^ 
" That man," says he, ** must be blind, who, 
from the most wise and excellent (disposal of 
things, cannot immediately perceive the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of their almighty Creator ; 
and he must be mad, who refuses to acknow- 
ledge them.** 

The argument, which I have been hitherto, 
insisting upon, may be called a natural argument 
for the Being of Gpd, as it is taken from the 
contemplation of nature; I proceed to another 
of great weight, which may be called an histori- 
cal, argument, as it is grounded on testimony 
concerning past transactions, 

That this world has not been from eternity, 
biit that it was either created from nothing, or , 
fitted up by the Supreme Being for the habita- 
tion of man, a few thousand years ago — ^that it' 
was afterwards destroyed by an universal deluge, 
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« 

brought upon it by the same Beiiig^^that it has 
been repeopled by the descendants of three men, 
who escaped the general destruction — these 
things are either ancient facts, or ancienj: &bles^— 
if they are facts, both atheism and infidelity must 
be given up — and that they are facts and iiot &• 
bles, might, if time would permit, be sads&cto* 
rily proved from a detailed examination of the 
history of every nation in the world. 

The credible annals of all nations, not except* 
i"g Egypt or Chaldea, China or India, fall short 
of the deluge. — The annals of all nations, an- 
cient and modern, barbarous and civilized, speak 
of a deluge as of a dreadful catastrophe which 
had destroyed human kind, through the inteirpo* 
sition of a superior Being offended by the vices^ 
of the world* — The annals of all nations bear^ 
witness to the existence of a God who had created 
all things, for even in the time oi Aristotle ^ there 
was, as he observes, " an ancient tradition (he 
does not say a deduction of reason, but a report 
or tradition) which all men had derived from their 
ancestors, that all things were from God, and 
that by God all things did consist/^ — (s« ru ^tu. 
ra TTUPTUj Kui hu ^cv njfjutv avngtfiKiiii. Arist* de 
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Mund. Cn)--^Reinarkable words thase ! and ana- 
logous to those of St. PatUy speaking of Christy 
d^nd) as is gtoeraliy thought^ on the crea£ion of 
the material world, ^^ All things were created by 
him, and fbr him ; and be is. before all things^ 
and by him all things conaisL**~(r^ ^mrptf Ji» 

»vtB 9C€tt ug auTov MTtgTiti^ SUM avTb^ iin lfg6 

^»¥T6if¥y Xai TU TtaVTCO BV OtVTCif iTQUigtli^t* Col* i. 17«) 

He who has employed most time in examining 
the history of remote ages, will be most cenii 
vinced of the truth of the following propositions 
— ^that profane authors derived their notions c^ 
a Supreme Being from patriarchal tradition— that 
diey corrupted fliis tradition — that the Bible ia 
the only book in the world in which this laraditton 
is preserved in its original purity-^ihat this in* 
valuable book throws light upon the origin and 
ancient history of every nation in the world— < 
and that the history of the Jews, contained in the 
Bible, and connected with their history to the 
present time, is the strongest proof which can 
be brought, not only against atheism, but against 
that species of deism which contends th^t God, 
never vi^bly interposed in the government of 
the Jewish nation. 

8 
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« ■ 

When it is said that the annals of all nations 
fUl short of the deluge, it must be understood, 
that the nation of the Jews is excepted. I look 
upon that people with astonishment and reve* 
reoce; they are living proofs of facts most an- 
cient and most interesting to mankind. Where 
do we meet with an Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, 
Roman^ <:orroboratiDg, by his testimony, any 
one of the events mentioned in the history of 
their respective empires ? but we meet with mil- 
lions of Jews in every quarter, and in every coun« 
try of the world, who acknowledge not only the 
existence of a God, as other nations do— but 
that he is the very God who enabled Moses to 
work miracles in Egypt ; who delivered to him 
that law which they now observe; who called 
Abraham, the father of their nation, from the 
midst of his idolati*ous kinsmen ; who preserved 
Noah and his family in the ark ; who formed 
Adam but of the dust of the earth; who created 
zll things by the word of his power. 

Wfaer6ver we have a Jew on the surface of the 
earth, there we have a man, whose testimony, 
and whose conduct connect the present time: 
with the beginning of all time. He now believes. 
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and be declares thai all his progenitors have ebn- 
stantly believed, the history contained in the 
book of Moses to be a true history— -he now 
obeys the laws which God gave to Moses above* 
three thousand years ago-^now practises the 
circumcision which God enjoined to Abraham — 
now observes the passover in commemoration of 
the mercy vouchsafed to his nation when God- 
destroyed the first-born throughout the land of 
Egypt — now keeps holy the seventh day, on 
which God rested from the works of the creation. 
When nations institute rites to preserve the me- 
mory of great events, the uniform observance of 
the rite, authorizes us to admit the certainty of 
the fact. The Jews have for thousands of years 
(and the patriarchs, before the Jews, probably 
did the same) observed a very significant rite in 
commemoration of the creation ; and another in 
commemoration of their preservation from one 
of the plagues of Egypt: why should we hesitate 
to admit the certainty of these events? Adam 
lived with Methuselah two hundred and forty 
years, ^Methuselah lived with Shem the son of 
Noah ninety-eight yeai-s, and Shem lived with 
Abraham one hundred and fifty years; what ap«^ 
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prehension can we reasonably, entertain that the 
account of the creation could either have been 
forged or misrepresented, when it had passed 
through so few hands before it reached the 
founder of the Jewish nation ? . 

But I have already gone beyond the limit I 
had prescribed to myself in this argument, I can- 
not pursue it farther ; sceptical men, however, 
will do well to consider the nature and weight 
of historic Evidence, not only for the existence 
of God, but for his having made a revelation of 
himself to the Jewish nation. Let them examine 
the matter freely and fully, and I cannot but be- 
lieve that they will come to the following conclu- 
sions — that the creation is a fact — that the de- 
luge is a fact — ^that the repeopling the world by 
the^ diescendants of Noah is a fact — that the Jew- 
ish theocracy is a fact-^-and that these facts may 
be established, as all past transactions of great an- 
tiquity must be, by the authority of history, and 
especially by the history of the Jews, whom God 
appears to have constituted witnesses of his ex- 
istence and providence to all nations in all ages< 
Of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Tyrians, and of 
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other nations God hath made or will make, a 
Jitil end : but the seed of Israel shall not cease 
Jrom being a Tuition before him for ever. 

If the refutation of atheism and deism be so 
easy and certain as I have here stated it to be» 
whence comes it that there are now so many, or 
that there ever were any either atheists, or unbe^ 
lievers in the truth of the Jfewish and Christian 
dispensations? I put these dispensations tojge- 
ther, because those amongst us (I speak not of 
the Jews) who deny or admit the divine mission 
of Moses, will deny also or adioit the divine mis^ 
don of Jesus Christ. 



There are many causes of infidelity, such 
profligacy of manners, which induces men to hope 
that religion may not be true — want of serious 
attention to the proofs on which it is established 
— ^hasty conclusions that, because some religions 
have been proved to be impostures, all are so— » 
superstitious ceremonies and revolting doctrines^ 
which are, in many parts of Christendom, perti* 
naciously maintained as parts of Christianity--* 
intolerance^ secularity, hjrpocrisy, conspicuous in 
the lives of Christians — these and other causes of 
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infidtility might be enlarged upon at great length ; 
but I will only beg your attention to one other, 
less obvious, and less general, but more danger- 
ous than ony of those which I have mentioned-^ 
more dangerous, inasmuch as it operates chiefly 
on the minds of men of the. most cultivated 
and enlarged understandings, I mean — nustakea 
piety- 

That the Creator and Governor of the universe, 
who endureth through eternity, and filleth im« 
mensity ; that this Almighty Being, who hath dis- 
tributed innumerable systems of material worlds 
through the profundity of space, and hath, pro- 
bably, replenished them all with percipient be- 
ings capable of enjoying the happiness which his 
goodness hath wisely allotted to their respective 
stations ; that this self-existent, uncaused cause 
of all being, whom no language can describe, 
no thought can comprehend, should at sundry 
times and in divers instances have suspended the 
laws of nature which he had established, visited 
in an extraordinary manner this little globe, this 
atom .of the universe, and by signs and wonders 
have made a revelation of his will to such a worm 
as man — this appears to many men, of good lives 
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and strong minds, so strange a fact, that they 
are persuaded no human testimony can establish 
its credibility. They venerate the majesty of the 
Supreme Being, they are persuaded that all things 
were made by him, and that all things lire sus- 
N tained by him ; but they think that it derc^ates 
from the infinity of his wisdom and of his power, 
to suppose things to have been at .first so ill made, 
as to require his subsequent interposition tq re^ 
gulate or amend them. 

' Blessed God ! what is this but making our way^ 
thy ways, but measuring thy infinity by the 
standard of our philosophy ? We know the diffi- 
culty of regulating the minute concerns of a 
kingdom, a province, or a family, by special inter- 
positions, of any one man's wisdom or authority ; 
and thence we may simply infer, that the inter- 
position of the Almighty in governing every part 
of the universe is a circumstance not to be ex- 
pected. We know that a machine of our con- 
struction approaches to perfection in proportion 
as it wants not external aid to direct or preserve 
its motion, and thence we simply infer that the 
works of God, which cannot but be perfect in 
their kind, ^ant not his interposition. Absolute 
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perfection belongs to God aIo]]ke } in all the things 
whidi he hath made th^e is a grada(tion of ex« 
cellence, each thing is as perfect as its nature 
will admit :— -now why^ it may not be the qatiir^ 
of man to admit indefinite improvement from 
divine institution ? It wiU be grafted that man 
would be a more perfect being than he is^ i£ pQ 
all occasions, his passions were kept in subjec* 
tion to hi9 reason, if he was guilty of no impiety 
towards his Maker, of no uncharitableness to^- 
wards his neighbour, of no violence towards him- 
self in an intemperate indulgence of his ^ppe* 
tites : — where then is the absurdity of supppsiiqp 
tiiat God may have thought fit to strengthen the 
reason and to weaken the passions of mankind 
by bringing mmoriaUty to Ught^ by giving $9 
actual example of a resurrection fi:om the dead> 
by promul^ting the certainty of rewards an^ 
punishments in another state ? 

Surely it is a mistaken piety, which, from « 

■ ■•*■• 

sublime idea of the divine Essence, w;otiid ex* 
elude the Supreme Being fi:om interfering in th# 
works which |ie hath made, which would hjmdef 
him j&om still working, till he had brought aU 
things tQ th^t perfection for which hisigoodilecs in^ 
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tfended them* What that perfection is we 
know not J it must everiall infinitely short of 
the perfection of God himself, but it is not pos- 
siblfe for us to say to what degree it may be ad- 
vanced, or to point out the best means iitted to 
advance it to the degree predetermined in the 
councils of the Almighty. We cannot look into 
the depths of God's wisdom, nor comprehend the 
ends he has in view, or the ways by whidi he 
effects them* 

It is die not properly considering the extent 
of our capacity, the not clearly distinguishing 
the things to which our ideas are suited, from 
those to which they are inadequate, that has 
made many men fall into an irksome scepticism, 
soine into actual infidelity, and a few into the 
madness of atheism. 

For what purpose was I born ? — ^in what course 
of actions does the felicity of my nature consist I 
— 4im I ailtbor of these reputed actions, or am I 
a machine incessantly and irresistibly impelled 
to action, by external motives over which I have 
na control ? — will my existence be terminated 
by death, or continued beyon4 it ? — ^will the qua- 

E E 
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lity of my future existence (if there should hap^* 
pan to be one) depend 9n my mwal conduct here? 
These and other questions of similar import 
every man of reflection must^ at one time or 
other, put to himsielf ; and when he does put 
them, he will perceive that his reason is unequal 
to the clear solution of any of them* That Jesus 
Christ was born in Judea near eighteen hundred 
years ago — ^tbat he wrought miracles in that 
country — that he was crucified at Jerusalem-— 
that he arose from the dead — ^that he ascended 

t 
\ • • 

into heaven — that he enabled his disciples to 
work miracles, and commanded them to teach 
the world the doctrines which he had taught 
them— ^these are some of the main &cts on which 
the truth of the Christian religion is fouj^ded.--^ 
Now it appears to me to be a much eauer mattisr 
to prove the truth of these facts, than to fphf^, 
from reason, a satisfactory answer to any of the 
difficulties which I have mentioned. 

In the ardour of youth, in the tumult of sen- 
sual passions, in the profligacy of dissipation, in 
the bustle of business, in the sordidness of ava- 
4ce, in the loftiness of ambition, t^i^bts of 
such a serious cast may either not occur, or not 

3 



Jbe rogwded. But tiiey nriU oblrude fhemielvw 
on a bed of sickness at any period of life ; tbejr 
will surround the pillow of the unfortunate ; they 
vili penetrate the recesses of retirem6nt» whether 
occasiimed: by a sattety of enjoytaeni^ the ohtf 
grin of disappointment, or by any of the sad 
yieissil)udes incideot to every human station^ aad 
if they should arrest our notice on no other 
occasion, they wiHcerUunly ^:eal upon us wsitii 
the increase of our age, and gen^ate, in those 
who reject Christianity, no small perturbation, 
when the feebleness of decltning life most r&> 
quills tranquillity and consolation. 

Be it our business then, as it is our duty and 
our interest, to confirm ourselves in die belief of 
that gospel by which all difficulties of. this nature 
are done away. If that gospel be true, (as it 
certainly is) we know for what purpose we are 
born«^that we may live for even We know 
Ibat we are not machines, but accountable £br our . 
actions, which machines caAnot be. We know 
in what the felicity of our nature dodi consisiMf 
in living soberly righteousfyj and gedbf m Um 
present world. We know that deiri:h is not eter^ 

s fi 2 
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nalskepy bcit the commencement of everlasting 
life. 

I conclade with' recommending one observa- 
tion to the serious attention of all unbelievers^ 
who are sincerely desirous of becoming Cbris- 
t^«H»*that they would well consider the quality 
of the proof which the subject admits. The 
truth ^of the christian religion is, as to us, found** 
ed on the reality of past transactions. Now past 
transactions are neither the objects of sense, nor 
of intuition, nor of demonstration ; we cannot, 
correctly speaking, be said to know that they 
ever existed; but the probability, which is 
grounded on testimony, approaches, in many 
cases, so near to certainty, that our belief of pasft 
transactions is little different from knowle4ge it^ 
self. He...who requires more than probsdbilit^ 
before he will embrace Christianity, requires 
what the nature of the subject does not admits 
and subverts the £bundationp of all histoiy, sacred 
and . profane. That Jesus wrought m iracles in 
Judea, .and arose from the dead at Jerusalem,, 
are &cts as capable of being ascertained,. and as, 
worthy of being cradited, as that Casar lived at 
Rome, and was murdered in the capitol. 
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May the merciful Father of the Avhole human 
rakJe, who, for reascms best known to his un- 
searchable wisdom^ hath suffered many millions 
to die, and suffers many millions also i^ow to 
live, in utter ignorance of that revelation of his 
will, which he hath given to the Christian world, 
accept our humble thanksgivings for such an iii^ 
eMimable benefit ! May he establish^ strengthiShy 
settle the inhabitants of these kingdoms in th^ 
feith of Christ; and be graciously- pleased t6' 
remove from all others, the ignorance that is in 
them, lest, in being aliens from the commonwealth 
(Off Israel^ strangers from the covenants of pro^ 
fkisey having no hope, and without God in the 
world, they become to every good work reprobate > 
lest, in being spoiled through philosophy and vaiH 

ft 

deceit, they fall into perdition, tempoi'al and 
eternal. : ^ 
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2 Pet. u 16i 

WB HAVE NOT FOLLOWBP CUNNINGLY I>EVIS£D FA- 

I 

BLES. WHEN WE MADE KNOWN UNTO YOU THS 

I 

POWEB AND COMINGf OF OUR LORD J£«US CHRIST, 
BUT WERE EYE-WITNESSES OF HIS MAJESTY. 



Whether the Christian religion be a revelation 
of the will of God, or a cunningly devised fable, 
is a question which, one might think, every se- 
rious man would examine with impartial atten- 
tion. He would take, it might be expected, the 
New Testament into his hand, and observing that 
it consisted of various parts, and had been writ- 
* ten by different authors, he would inquire what 
evidence there was for its being a genuine book. 
If he found, as I am persuaded he would find, 
that there were as solid reasons for believing that 
the gospel of St. Luke, and the Acts of the 
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ApostleQ, were written hy him, and the other 
parts of the New Testament by the persons to 
whom they are ascribed, as that the history of 
the Peloponnesian war was written by Thucydi« 
des, or the lives of the Caesars by Suetonius } he 
would then inquire, whether the book was not 
only a genuine but an authentic one; that is, whe- 
ther it contained a narration of events which had 
really taken place in Judea, near eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, or whether there was any rea- 
sonable cause to suspect that the authors of the 
New Testament had not honestly related what 
had really happened* With respect to the honesty 
of the writers, he would judge of that from their 
characters ; and with respect to the reality of the 
facts mentioned by them, he would consider, 
that most of the writers of the New Testament 
did not relate what they had heard, but what 
they had seen j so that, if they were honest men, 
there could remain no doubt of the truth of what 

they had delivered. He would be ready to admit, 

« 

that as simple historians, they might, notwith- 
standing their honesty, have fallen into trivial 
^mistakes in their narration of what they had seen, 
and that, notwithstanding their hon^^ty, they 
might have been foil of credulity, and liable to 
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imposition ; but he would think it quite impossi^ 
ble, that facts of such public notoriety and im^ 
portance as the life, death, and resuitecti^n of 
Jesus Christ, could hkve been the subjects ei-^ 
ther of human error, or credulity, in those who 
professed to have been ieye-witnesaes of what they 
related. He would therefore certainly conclude^' 
that the Christian religion was true, if the writeri^ 
of the New Testament were honest men. 

If the writers of the New Testament were not 
honest men, they were impostors: now, that they 
were not impostors, may appear from consider* 
ing — that they had neither motive to commence, 
nor ability to carry on an imposture — ^and from 
examining the account they give of themselves 
and of their aissociatedy immediately before, and^ 
soon after the resurrection of Jesus. 

Impostors are moved to the attempt of de«* 
ceiving mankind by prospects of wealth, fame^- 
power, pleasure ; . by some real or imaginary ad* 
vantage to be derived to themselves, or, through 
them, to those whom they love and regard ak 
themselves. Now no expectation of this kind 
can, with the , least shadow of probability,^ he 



\ 
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ascribed to all, or to any of the writers of the ' 
New Testam^fit. There is no need of ^ entering 
into the proof of this; every one knows that'Jew^ 
and Romans, : Greeks ^ and barbarians ; that tfa^ 
powers of the -world, wherever they went, wfere 
s^ain^ the apostles j they durst not any where 
lift up so much as an arm in their own defence; 
Instead of temporal advantages of any kind, they 
ha4 to expect, and they did in fact experience, 
hunger, and cold, and nakedness, and scorn, and 
contempt, and hatred, all the miseries incident to 
a state of poverty, all the calamities attendant 
on a state of religious persecution :— these are 
not the motives which induce men to become 
impostors. — Read the history of the impostor 
MmhMitet^ or that of Alexander as described by "^ 
Lucian, or that of Apollonms qfTyanay and con* 
trast them with that of Christ, or any of his^ 
apostles ; and you^ will at once perceive the dif- 
ference between the manner in which imposture 
and truth are introdiK^ed and estaUished in the 
world. Compare the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, with respect to their publicity, 
their beneficial tendency, and their influence on 
the thousands who saw them, with the tricks of 
ancient4>r modern pretetiderii to imagic ^ and»ybu 
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will at once perceive the difPereQce between cun* 
niiigly devised delimons operating on fanatical 
minds, and the simplicity of gospel wonders ex^ 
torting conviction from the most incredulous. 
The apostles were as destitute of ability to de« 
ceive, as of inducement to impose a fable on the 
world. It requires great power, or great talents, 
to be a successful impostor ; and tlie difficulty is 
increased, when the plot cannot be carried on 
ivithout the concurrence of many assistants, and 
especially when it is to. be carried on, in opposi* 
tion to men able and willing to detect the cheat. 
What should we think of twelve fishermen, who 
should now undertake to proclaim, in the hearing 
of the learned and unlearned, that a few years 
ago a certain man wrought many miracles, not 
only in a distant country, but in the streets and 
churches of the metropolis of the kingdom ; not 
only before them, the relaters of the fact, but in 
the [O'esence of thousands of others; and that 
this man was puUicly tried by order of govern- 
ment, and put to death in London ; and that he 
xose from the dead ; and that after his resurrec- 
tion he was seen not only by themselves, but by 
hundreds of others, and by some who were still 
alive ?— What should we think of such assertions. 
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of sucih audacious appeals to liTii^ witnesses, 
when in truth this man had not risen from the 
dead, nor wrought any miracle whatever?--^. 
What jshould we think of twelve fishermen, who, 
M'ithout understanding any language but their 
orwn, should go to Par^s, Rome, Madrid,' Con- 
stantinople, and endeavour to propagate the same 
thing? Is it credible that any men could be 
found so mad as to make the attempt, or that, if 
they did make it, they should have the good for- 
tune to succeed in their imposition i 

That a great part of the world is converted to 
Christianity, is a &ct ;— ^hat the foundation of 
this conversion was laid by tiie apostles, is ano- 
t&er &ct ;'— that the apostles were men df mean 
connections, slender talents, slow apprehensions ; 
oi powers, Acuities, and dispositions, utterly ina- 
dequate to the introducing and supporting an 
imposture, are other facts, of which^ when pro- 
periy considered, we cannot, it is apprehended,^ 
stiflfer ourselves to doulft. If we admit the account 
contained in the New Testament, concerning the 
means by which the Christian religion was esta- 
blished, every thing is credible ; if we reject it, 
every thing is incredible ; no satisfactory reasoa 
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can be assigned for the zeal, or for the success 
of die apostles in prQ;>^ating an untruth ; their 
zeal will want a motive, and-their success wilt 
want a cause adequate to the effect. \ : 

' ' : ,-',■;• 

- ' ■ ' . .; > 

Consider, &.rther, that there is no book now iiv 
the world, nor, as far as we know, ever was one, 
contradicting any of the facts recorded iii the 
New Testament ; but that there are seve?al 
books, written by men who were not CkriSfianSp 
which confirm many of them : TddtiiS^ in particu- 
lar, confirms a fact of principal importance : for he 
tells us, that Jesus Christ was put to death by^ 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea. — There is not 
therefore any external testimony, that the writers 
of the New Testament have written a; fable j if 
we refuse to believe their narration, our.refusitl^ 
if it has any foundation beside that of prejudice, 
and ignorance of the; subject, .must be built prt 
something contained in the New Testament it- 
self J now every thing related in the Nejv Testa-: 
liient, and especially whalfis. related concerrctng. 
the conduct of the apostles, before and after th^ 
resurrection of Jesus, carries with it the strongest 
proof of the honesty of the writers of it ; and if 
they were honest men, the Christian religionis true* 
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What would have been the conduct of. dis- 
honest men, who bad combined to cheat the world 
into a belief of what had never happened, into 
the adoption of a new religion - of which they 
themselves were to be the principal promoters ? 
iS^'ould they have ever told to the world circumr 
stances so disgraceful to their characters, as the 
evangelists have done ? Impostors carefully con- 
ceal their ambition, their avarice, their cowardice, 
dieir insincerity, theit vices and imperfections of 
every kind, and make an ostentatious display of 
virtues and excellencies which they do not really 
possess. But the evangelists, having no design 
to deceive, relate, without disguise, facts tending 
to lower their characters in the general estimation 
of mankind. They tell us that there was. a strife 
^tnong the apostles, which of them should be the 
greatest ; and that, as interested and ambitious 
^en aire wont to do, they had all been very forr 
Wiardin professing to Jesus their stroi^ attach^^* 
ment to him — ^** that if they should die with him, 
they would not deny him :" — they then proceed 
to inform us, disgraceful as the account is, that la 
a very few. hours afler they had madethese solemn 
professions, when the mon)ent of peril came, and 
their sel6sh views were Wasted,*—" they all for- 
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* 

sook him and fled.**— Tlus hooiil^itig BAiT«tive 
is a pro<^of their veracity as hisliarians, and dieir 
conduct on the occasion is highly ctedMe, 

Notwithstanding the long intimacy wWch the 
apostles of Jesus had enjoyed with him ; notwith- 
standing the distinction with which they had been 
honoured by him, notwithstanding the knoir^ 
ledge they had of the probity of his nmnners^ 
of the purity of his doctxines, and of the great- 
ness of his power in working miracles ; notwttb- 
standing the promise he had made them of his 
going to prepare a place for them in his Father^f 
kingdom, of his rising from the dead, of his imh 
turning to them again, and of his not l&mng 
them comfortless; notwithstanding these and 
many other circumstances, sufficient, one might 
at first view have imagined, to have generated 
courage, and secured attachment in all his fol- 
lowers, yet they all abandoned him in his distress 
—J** forsook him and fled — ^tfie shepherd was 
smitten, and the sheep were scattered." 

This conduct was extremely natural. The dil^ 

« 

ciples of Jesus, ai^d his apostles especially, ex^ 
pected that their Master would become a great 
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temporal prince, and thai they were to partici- 
pate in the power, wealth, and honour, which 
he would at length attain. But when thej saw 
,him seized by his enemies, and dragged as a 
malefactor before the great council of the nation, 
they not only gave up their hopes of advance- 
ment, but' were alarmed for their own personal 
safety; they yielded to fears inseparable from 
humanity, and which are seldom overcome, ex- 
cept by persons impressed with high notioqs of 
honourable reputation. This conduct of the 
japostles is so entirely conforinable to what we 
every day observe, that it forces, as it were, our 
assent to the truth of the narration. When the 
founder of a sect in religion, or the leader of a 
faction in the state, happens to fall into disgrace^ 
bis adherents presently begin to be shy of bis 
acquaintance ; and if he. happens not merely to 
fall into, disgrace, but to be arrested as a pesti- 
lent disturber of th^ public peace^ then do they 
besgin - to avoid him, and if they cannot escape 
the suspicion of being known to him, they be- 
gin, especially if they be men of low education, 
to lie and to swear, as Peter did, that they know 
not the man, never had communicatioa or con- 
nection with him. 
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Compare this selfishness and cowardice of the 
apostles with the courage and disinterestedness 
which soon after adorned their character, and try 
if you can discover any sufficient reason for so 
remarkable a change of conduct and principle. 

Did Pilate, repenting of his wickedness, ex^ 
tend the protection of the civil power to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, whom, contrary to all the rules 
of civil justice, he had condemned to death, 
though he confessed that he found no cause of 
death in him? No, we hear - nothing of the re-^ 
pentance of Pilate. — Did the chief priests and 
elders of the Jewish people, repenting of the 
premeditated malice by which they bad sought 
the life of Jesus, by which they had bribed Judas 
to betray innocent blood, by which they had in- 
timidated Pilate to crucify a just person ; did 
these men, struck with remorse, encourage the 
apostles to adhere to their crucified Master? 
No, these men retained their malice after the 
object of it was removed, they persecuted the 
apostles for preaching in the name of Jesus. — 
Did the multitude, who a fisw days before his trial 
had ushered Jesus into Jerusalem with triumphant 
acclamations of applause ; who, at the time of 
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his trialj as if drunk with fury, had^cried out, 
" Crucify him, crucify him, his blood be on us 
and our children j** did this multitude (as is not 
udusual with multitudes to do) once more change 
thelr^ mind, and undertake the defence of the fol- 
lowers of that man, whom in their phrenzy they 
had murdered ? No, we read nothing of the mul- 
titude becoming supporters of the apostles, tilL 
the wonders and signs which were done by them^ 
brought fear on ievery soul ; the support of the 
multitude was subsequent to the preaching of 
P^er and the apostles, it could not therefore 
have been the cause of their courage. — Joseph 
of Arimathea was a disciple of Christ, and a rich 
man i Nicodemus was a disciple of Christ, and 
a powerful man, for he was a ruler d^the Jews ; 
did these, or any other men by their wealth or 
authority, inspire the apostles with fortitude to 
face their enemies, and the enemies of their cru- 
cified Lord ? No, nothing of this kind, but the 
contrary of it appears in the history ; for it ap- 
pears that, the disciples, on the day of the resur- 
rection, and for some days afterwards, were so 
fhll of apprehension, that they assembled pri- 
vately, with the" door of their apartment shut, 
for fear of the Jews. What was it then that 

F I' 
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caused the apostles tp change their cowar^ce 
■iutQ courage, their desertion into attachment, 
their aim at wordly advancement into a vc4un- 
itary surrender of every worldly comfort, into a 
:paLtimt submission to every evil whicih could 
afflict human nature ? What, but the conviction 
tliaii tiieir Lord was risen from the dead ? This 
is a cause adequate to the effect j it is a misuse 
(^tii|i6, and a perversion of talents, to seek for 
any other. This conduct of the apostles before 
and after the resurrection of their Lord, is a 
atrong argjiment in support of the trutli of our 
Jioly religion. 

I^t us consider more partici^rly the account 
which is giv^n of their conduct. After the cru'- 
cifixion pf Jjesua, the apo&tles were obliged to 
fU^y ^t Jerusalem at least a wedl^^ tliat thisy 
jnight kieep the passpver accprding to the law ; 
during this period Jesus appeared twice to them, 
5vben they were asseipbled togetbeac. After the 
feast was ended, they returned to thdirnati^^ 
fountry, Galilee $ an^ Jesus appeai:>ed tp (iieBi, 
at the place be bad before af^ointed ; it is pro- 
bable that be^wed hii^seslf frequently tp them 
i^ that dpountry, for be was seen of them forty 
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days, Speaking of the things pertaining to tbe. 
kingdom of God. On the approach of the feftst 
of Pentecost, or the feast of weeks, which, ac- 
cordii^g to the law, was to be kept at Jerusalem 
by all the Jews, My days after the celebiaitton 
6f the passbver^ the apostles went from Galile& 
to Jei'nsalem } aifid there they were again tnet by 
their Master ; who commanded them to 9tay at 
Jerusalem, till they were endued with power 
ftom on high, till they were baptized by the Holy 
Ghost, which he assured them they would be in 
& little time. He gave them also their commts* 
sioti— " Ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you, and ye shall be 
witoesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Siimaria, and unto: the uttermost 
parts of the earth. — And when he had spoken 
th^se things^ while they beheld, he wasr taken up^ 
and a cloud received him out of their sight.- *— 
A tbw days after thi% they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and enabled to speak a variety of 
languages which they had never learned, and to 
work miracles surpassing alb human power. 

Now supptosling tke Scripture account of the 
rettirrdctioii of Jesmsi; of his frequently appear- 

F F 2 
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ing to his disciples after his resurrection ; of his 
instructing them in the nature of his kingdom ; 
of his giving them a commission to bear witness 
concerning him to all the world ; of his ascend- 
ing into heaven while they looked on "him j of his 
sending the Holy Ghost, by which they were 
enabled to speak with tongues/ and to work mi- 
racles; supposing these things to have really 
happened, what conduct would you have expect- 
ed from the apostles ? Precisely that which they 
adopted. They no longer denied their Master; 
no longer shut themselves up in secret, no longer 
feared the Jewish rulers, no - longer disputed 
amongst themselves which of them should have 
the first place in the kiogdom of Christ; but 
relinquishing all earthly comfort, setting at defi- 
imce all opposition, braving all persecution, they 
went through the world executing the commis« 
sioh they had received, eivefy where maintaining 
•—that Jesus of Nazareth, whilst he was alive, 
was a man proved to be from God, by mirables' 
which God did by him: thatiGod raised him 
from the dead; that afler his resurrection they 
frequently conversed with him; that they saw 
him ascend into heaven ; and that they received 
from him the power of speaking with tongues, 
and of working miracles. 
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Had Jesus Christ never risen from the dead^ 
Christianity would, probably, never have been 
extended beyond the limits of Judea. His dis« 
ciples might have acquired a peculiar denominap 
tion, and would certainly have esteemed him a 
great prophet : but not the prophet^ not . the 
Messiah, whom they expected to come into the 
world. In the interval between his death and 
his resurrection, the minds of his apostles, were 
perplexed with doubts conceding his being the 
person who was to restore Israel, They were so 
backward in crediting the reports which were 
brought to them 'of his resurrection, that it is evi- 
dent, they either did not believe, or, in the tu^ 
mult of their grief, did not advert to what he had 
told them of his rising again the third day j and 
it is very probable that, if he had not risen from 
the dead, his disciples would have contented 
themselves with reverencing, in secret, the me- 
mory of their Master j they could not have 
doubted concerning the reality of the. miracles 
which they had seen him perform; but they 
would neither have had the courage to attempt 
the conversion of the world to a dead man, nor 
the means to effect it. 



4t3S the; christian reugion kp hcpostuhe- 

« 

History ^rds laatiy insAaoces of ipQH who 
have sustained wit^ fortitude the great$«l p^sc^ 
cutions in. support of opinions perfectly mw^ 
ousj as well as ia support of thQse^ whiqh ar? 
founded in truth. A Jew will sooner be ti^^tuirod 
by the inquisitiosr, and burned at the stake, thaa 
he will acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiaiu A 
Christian will sufifer martyrdom, sopnep* than h^ 
will deny that Jesus is the Messiah. A Mahor 
metan will sooner be put to death, than, be wiU 
own Mahomet to. have been au impostpf y aad 
both Jews and CKristiaus will sn^r apy pi^seQUr 
tion sooner than Ibey will ackuo^wledge him to 
have been a prophet sent from God.. It lA not 
only in these great points thad human f^t^dinde 
triumphs over pain and death ; but these is no 
Christian sect which cannot boast of numbers 
wiio would seal, I do not say> the trutl^, but their 
opinion of the truth, with their bloods Servetua 
wasburned to deaths because he would not pro^ 
fi»3s, that he hdieved Christ to be the eter9Al Stom 
of God, though, in the mid^t oC th^ flami3% bis 
professed that Chdst was the Sou of the eteri^al 
God :-!-and Calvin would hav^ suffered, the d^tli 
which he made Servetus suQ^r, soQU^ tbftP h9 
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WouM have acknowledged, that Christ was no€ 
the eternal Son of the! eternal God. — We leam 
from the history of fanaticism and saperstition, 
that meli have died martyrs to opinions u«iinte(- 
figible, absurd, immoral, knpious. All this may 
be allowed, but the inference,, which is generally 
drawn by (Sceptical men from syich obse!*vations,' 
cannot be allowed; the inference is this — lAat 
the fortitude of the apostles, in sustaining perse- 
cution, is no proof of the truth of the Christian 
religion, inasmuch as an equal degree of forti^ 
tude has often been displayed by other men ify 
sispport of opinions evidently not true. — This 
inference cannot, be allowed, fer this reason — 
diat an essential difibrence is to be made between 
faim who dies^ in attestati^^i of a matter of feet, 
and him who dies in attestation of an opinion. 
The apostles died in attestation of their having 
seen Jesus wodc miracles, whilst he was alive; 
aflnd of their having conversed with him after hts- 
remrrection from the d^ead. These are not ab- 
struse opinions, but things^ which eitfaep did, or 
did not happen ; any man is competent to say^ 
whether he saw them happen or not; and the 
s^ostles died in maintaining that they did see^ 
them happen: they "were eye-witnesses of his 
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majesty/' The Christian martyrs who had never 
seen Jesus, nor been eye-witnesses of any ^mirai- 
cles wrought by him, or by others in his name^ 
but who died, rather than they would abandon 
the belief which they had adopted, contributed 
by their constancy to the propagation of the 
Christian religion ; but they did not establish it& 
truth in the same way that the apostles did* 

The Christians of the present age are strong 
in opinion, that Jesiis was raised from the dead — 
the Jews, and unbelievers of the present age, are 
strong in opinion, that Jesus was not raised fnmi 
the dead. Christians and Jews, of all preceding 
ages, till we come to the very time when this great 
event — the resurrection of Jesus^-reither did or 
did not happen, have been uniform in their re-, 
spective opinions, and both are now ready to shed 
their blood in support, of them; there is no hy- 
pocrisy in the profession of either ; what reason 
then.has.an impartial inquirer after truth to ere-, 
dit the Christian rather than the Jew ? — He has 
this reason ; the groundwork of the belief of the 
Christian, is a matter of fact attested by eye-wit- 
nesses; but the groundwork of the belief of the 
Jew, is an assertion destitute of proof. The Jews, 
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who lived at the time when JesCis either did or 
did not rise from the dead, found the sepulehre, 
in which his body had been laid, empty. The 
sepulchre might have become empty two Ways, 
e^ither by the body having been raised from the 
dead, or by its having been taken away. The 
Jews asserted that it was taken away by hii^ dis- 
ciples, but they gave no proof of their assertion ; 
they neither pretended to have seen it taken 
away, nor to have seen it after it had been taken 
away. The apostles also found the sepulchre' 
empty, but they did liot, from that circumstance, 
assert, that Jesus was risen from the dead; no,. 

* they asserted that they had seen him, handled 
him, eaten with him, converged with him, not only^ 

. once, but often, and in different places, after hia 
resurrection from the dead. Now, no one, who 
understands the nature of evidence, can hesitate 
in pronouncing, that the betlief of the Christians 
of the present age, when traced back to its ori- 
gin, is founded on a rock, on the testimony of 
eye-witne^es to a matter of fact j whilst, thatof 
tlie. Jews is founded on an assertion of .their an-- 
cestors not only destitute of proof, but utterly 

^ incredible, as might easily be shewn from an ex- 
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aminatioii of die circumstainces attending the 
cracifecion and iiilermettt of Jesus. 

Had the eMef priests^ reported, that, in conse^ 
qoence of the precautions they had taken, the 
body of JeSns was on the third dkty after the cru^ 
ctfixion found in the sepulchre; and hsoA the 
apostles reported) that on the third day the body 
was not foend ii^ the sepulchre, and said no^ more 
upon the sublet; the Christians and Jews of 
succeeding ages might, with some appearance oB 
reason, hare disputed concerning the degree of 
eredit due to the testimony of their respective^ 
progenitors* Yet even on this supposition^ the 
Chriistian would have bad a better fbunda£io» 
fbr h£s bdBef, than die Jew could lay ckim U^y 
tbv the pred^eeesBors of the Christian sacrificed 
&tm lives in atrppert of their testimony, but the' 
predecessor of the Jew gave no such proof of 
their sincerity and truths 

The mm of what has been said amounts tO' 
ti^is—- we^have vhb great, if lioib greater reason tc^ 
beEevef, tbal^ fte histoiy of the lifb, death, and 
r^tturreetiott of J^us Christ, as related io tlie 
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New Testament, is a genuine and authentic his- 
tory, as we have to believe in the genuineness and 
authenticity of any other ancient book — we have 
no evidence, external or intemal, to induce us to 
conclude, that the apostles had either ability or 
motive to introduce and propfagate an imposture. 
Th^.sdl6ah9e9S, anbttion, and cowairdice of tfa^ 
apostles, shewn during the life, and at the death 
of Jesus, are perfectly natural and credible ; and 
when contrasted with theic subsequent disinter- 
estedness, humility, and fortitude, afford an ex- 
ceeding strong proof, both of the general veracity 
^ ijae. ^ym^eiifits as bistoriaiis,, and of the iac£ 
of the resuoTiectioQ of J^sus^. as a caua^ adinqjaate 
to the jMQductian of so g^ea4;, aiid otherwise 
uQia^i^^Quntable qha»ser m i&mx ch^ucactet auul 
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REVEREND BRETHREN^ 

The pleasure which I experience in meeting you 
on such occasions as the present, is always ac- 
companied with some degree of anxiety. I am 
fearful, lest I should have nothing to produce to 
you worthy of your attention, as scholars and 
divines ; and I think too well of your general 
good conduct, in the discharge of your parochial 
duties, to employ the time in reprehending you 
for faults, which probably do not exist; or in 
cautioning you against errors, to which you pro- 
bably, are not prone, 

• \ 

On a former occasion I took the liberty of 
giving you my advice, on the necessity ^of your 
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thoroughly examining the foundation on which 
your faith, as Christians, is built i and I> at this 
time, repeat the advice with great earnestness 
and sincerity. An attack has been openly made 
in a foreign country, and is secretly carrying on 
in our own ; not on modes of worship or church 
discipline; not on disputable articles of faith; 
not on any of the out-works of Christianity, but 
on the citadel itself. We know, indeed^ that 
this citadel is founded on a rock, which no hu- 
man force can subvert ; yet we are placed in it 
as sentinels, to detect the artifice of those who 
covertly undermine, and to repel the aggression 
of those who openly assail it ; and we kpow thet 
punishment : which awaits . soldiers sleeping on 
their post. 

There have been men* in former ages, and 
there are not a few in our own, who think and 
speak of the clergy, as destitute either of under- 
standing, or honesty j who represent them as 
interested in the support of a superstition ; and 
ready, at all times, to sacrifice their probity as 
men, on the altar of professional hypocrisy j who 
stigmatize them as the protectors of ignorance, 
and the persecutors of science. A philosopher. 
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says HekeHus^ haA lor his enemies, the botiees, 
llie derviseSy th^ bratniBs, the ministers of every 
refigion in the world. Let u$ forgive these phi- 
losophersy whether foreign or domestic, this 
lirrong ; but, let ns at the same time, beg them to 
consider — that we, as well as they, are subj^ts of 
a free state, in which the road to wealth and dis- 
tinction is open to every man of abih'ty j and 
more open, perhaps, to men of ability in^ other 
professions, tiian in that of the church-^^hat we, 
as well as they, enjoy talents from the gift of 
God, and have been as sedulous as themseivefi^^ 
(speaking without arrogance) in the improvement 
of them. Are they mathematician^^, liatural {^ilo^ 
sophers, metaphysicians, logicians. Classical scho« 
lars ? So are we. — I speak not of individuals^ 
much less of myself but of the great body of 
the British clergy. Tliere is not a single branch 
of knowledge, in which the clergy are not e^iial, 
at leaert, to those who injuriously impute to them 
the grossness of ignorance in believing ati impose 
ture, or the more degrading aiid flugitious in&my 
df supportidg what they do not believe* 

It is t3rue, that lawyers, physicianSi soldiers^ 
men in every precession, are wont to tcquir€$ a 
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partiality for that in which th^y \\w^ been edu- 
cated:; and, by the almost irresistible &nce of . 
habit, think more highly of its excellencies, and 
are disposed to defend its defects with more per- 
tlnacity than reason will allow. If a prepoases-^ 
sion of this kind should be observable in the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, or in the advocates for any 
particular system of Christianity, a candid mind 
would be ready rather to apologize for , the in&r* 
mity, tha^n to condemn it, as springing from a 
corrupted source of interest or ambition. What 
interest can an Unitarian or an Arian have, in 
dissenting from the faith esteemed orthodox ? If 
either, or both of th^ are in an error, may the 
mercy of God forgive ti^em! but let Jiot the.un<^ 
merciful judgment of man condemn thefa«r-^ 
What interest can a deist of uprigbt nu^^als (and 
there are many such) have in contending^ that 
the Supreme Being gave no law to Moses, no 
revelation of his will to mankind by Jesus Christ, 
but that Moses and the pn:^[sfaets, that Jesus and 
ikie aposdes, were like Confucius, Zoroaster^ 

s 

Noma, Mahomet, luid llieir several associates ; 
that they pretended to a divine authority, wiuch 
was not vouclasafed to diem ? We believe, that 
the divine missions of Moses and of Jesus ^may 

8 
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be established, and that they have been repeat" 
edly established, by arguments, which are utterly 
inapplicable to every other religion which hath 
taken place among mankind ; but we do not take 
upon us to anathematize, with fiery zeal, every 
one who does not believe as we do ; we pray- for 
his conversion to what we estieem the truth, and 
we request him to admit, that the sincerity of 
our belief in Christianity is as great as that of 
his unbelief J if he thinks otherwise of us, he 
thinks amiss $ if he speaks otherwise, he becomes 
a calumniator. 

This moderation, which^ on all occasions, I 
recommend as proper for us to observe towards 
those who differ from us, either partially, or 
wholly, and which, in return, we have a right 
to expect from them, is not to be interpreted into 
an indifference either towards Christianity in ge- 
neral, or towards that particular mode of it which 
is established in these kingdoms. The church 
of England may be maintained, and it is our duty 
to maintain it, with zeal regulated by charity, 
against all its enemies, till they have convinced 
us, that a less defective system of doctrine, wor- 
ship, and discipline, might be peaceably intro- 
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dticed in its stead ; and this, if lye ; may judge 
from what we have read of former times, or ob- 
served of our own, the opposers of the establish- 
ment will not be able speedily to accomplish. 

He who wishes to repair an ancient fortress, 
when he sees it attacked by a thousand enemies, 
dis%ured by the rubbish of a thousand ages, 
cannot, without great injustice, be ranked with 
those who labour to overturn it. 

Nor is the defence of the Christian religion 
abandoned, when we allow unbelievers the full 
liberty of producing all the aiguments they c^n 
in support of their infidelity. Qur liberality, in 
this respect proceeds, not from any supineness, 
or inattention towards what we esteem of inesti- 
mable value, but from a total dislike of dogma- 
tism and intolerance ; — ^principles. ill comporting 
with the weakness, of human understanding, and 
with the benignity of the Christian religion ; and 
^om a strong persuasion . that the result of the 
most critical scrutiny into the foundatioipis of our 
faith will he a confirmation, of its tjruth. The 
time, I think, is appi:oachi;ag, or is already, conie, 
when Christianity, will undergo a more severe 

G G 
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investigation than it has ev^r yet done* My et-* 
pectation, as to the issue, is this—that Catholie 
countries will become Rrotestant^ and that Pro*- 
testant countries will admit a farther reformation^ 
— In expressing this expectation, which 1 am far 
from having the vanity to propose with oracular 
confidence, I may possibly incur the censure of 
some, who think that Protestanism, as establish- 
ed in Germany, in Switzerland, in Scotland, in 
England, is, in all these, and in other countries; 
so perfect a system of Christianity, that it is in- 
capable of any amendment in any of them. If 
this should be the case, I must console myself 
with reflecting, that the greatest men could not, 
in their day, escape unmerited cahuoAy. Every 
age has had its Sacheverell^s, its Hicke^ and its 
Chenell's ; who, with the bitterness of theologi- 
cal odium, sharpened by party rancour, have Dot 
scrupled to break the bonds of Christian charity. 
Hoadly was called a dissenter, Chillingworth a 
Socinian, and Tillotson both Socinian and atheist^ 
and all of them experienced this obloquy, from 
contemporaiy zealots, on account of the libera- 
lity of their sentiments, on account of their en- 
deavouring to render Christianity more ratidnd 
than it was in certain points generally esteemed 



i 
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ta be« I haid certainly rather submit to imputa- 
tiims, which even these great men could not avoid, . 
than be celebrated as the mightiest chamt>ion of 
the church on the system of intolerance, or the 
most orthodox ccmtender for the faith on the. 
system of those who maintain, that our first re- 
formers have left us no room for improvement hi. 
scriptural learning. With whatever assurance 
other men may be p^suaded, that they have 
attained certain knowledge of the truth of all 
Christian doctrines ; , with whatever zeal, in con-: 
sequence of {hat persuasion, they may foster ^he 
^eeds of persecution, I confess that there are 
many points in theology on which I feel myself 
disposed to adopt an expression of St. Austin, 
when he 4s stating the different ways, in which 
be conjectures that original sin may have been 
propagated from parents to children — quid aukm 
horum sit varum Ubentius dUcOj quam dicoy ne 
audeam d(^ere quod nescio. 

Herodotus telk us, that Darius asked some of 
the Greeks, what sum of money he should give 
them to eat the bodies of their deceased parents^ 
alter the manner of the Indies. Upon their re* 
fusal to comply on any consideration, he asked 

GO 2 
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some of the Indians; who weVe accustomed to eat 
the bodies of their parents, what sum they would 
take to burn the bodies of their parents after the 
Grecian manner : but they, setting up a general 
outcry, desired the king to have better thoughts 
of them« Thus it is in religion, every man is 
attached to the mode of worship, and the system 
of doctrines, to which' he has been accustomed, 
and he looks upon other modes, and other doc- 
trines, as bordering on impiety. This disposition 
is sogeheraj, that it may be considered as natu- 
ral; yet, like many other natural propensities, 
it may be corrected: it is an evil which may be 
overcome by good sense; I call it an evil, be- 
cause it misleads the judgment, and subjects men. 
to the tyranny of prejudice. It was a prejudice 
of this sort which made St. Paul a persecutor of 
Jesiis;' which made the Jews persecutors of the 
Christians, which made the heathens persecutors 
of both Jews and Christians: and which has,' at 
times, rendgred the different denominations of 
Christians in this country, and in* all other parts of 
Christendom, persecutors of each other. Ther^ 
can be no question that it is the duty of all men to 
oppoise reason to prejudice; but, unluckily, every 
man thinks that he does BO ; he mistakes his |^ 
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conclusions for truths, which ought not . to be 
dibsputed, and which cannot be illustrated ; and 
every argument tending to subvert them is re- 
jected without examination. This perversion of 
the understanding is a, great reproach toymen of 
education and learning } we may lament it and 
excuse it in the bulk of mankind, who, letting 
tibeir reason lie without, exercise, go, on most oc- 
casions, in iwatters of opinion, not in the way in 
which they ought to go, but in that in which they 
have gone before. But in men habituated to the 
cultivation of their &culties, and to impartial in- 
yestigation in other branches of knowledge, this 
prepossession. in religion, the most important of 
all branches, is wholly reprehensible* . 

The great disputes which at present agitate 
Europe, respect the first principle of natural je- 
ligioQ, and the truth of all revealed religion. The 
first princijple of natural religion is — the existence 
of a God, the maker, the preserver, and the mp- 
ral, governor of the universe. , No created being 
call comprehend the essence of the divine nature, 
much s less is it in the power of man to do it ; 
but to deny the existence of a God, is such, a 
degree of insanity, as^w men in any age have 
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fallen into ; and those who have fallen into it, 
have been desisrvecHy looked upon as dangerous 
prodigies in nature. 

Protagoras^ a philosopher of antiquity, we are 
told by CicerOy began a Nwork with saying — 
" Whether there are gods, or whether there are 
none, I have nothing certain to deliver on the 
subject.'* The Athenians, fired with indignation 
at this daring declaration of the sophist's scepti* 
cism, banished him from their city and temtory, 
and burned his book before a public assembly 
of the people. In our days, a philosopher has 
been heard to exclaim, in a solemn convention 
of his countrymen, ** I am an atheist." Far from 
resenting this public avowal of his impiety, his 
countrymen called out, <* "What is that to us ? 
you are an honest man." I do not deny the pos* 
sibility of an atheist being an honest man — 
' Spinoza is said to have been one — and I am an 
' enemy to every degree of persecution for opinion ; 
but surely the people of Athans manifested, on a 
similar occasion, not only moire piety, but infi- 
nitely more political wisdom, than the people of 
Paris — for there has yet been no instance in the 
world, of a state subsisting without rdigion. 

7 
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I think it unnecessary to enter into any la* 
boured proof of tbe Being and Providence' of 
God before this audience } it is known^ I pre* 
3)xme, to every one of you» my brethren, that 
ti^e existence of a Supreme Being may be ^ta- 
bUshed from three different sources of argumen* 
tation — from a metaphysical consideration of the 
abs^urdity of an infinite series of dependent beings 
•*-from the contemplation of the or^er and beauty 
of the universe — and from the consent of all na- 
tions; which consent has been derived by tra* 
dition from our iir^t parents. Many writers, an* 
cient and modern, have maintained, that the idea 
^f God was implanted in our nature ; they were 
driven to this expedient, which Mr. Locke has 
shewn to have no foundation, from their not 
having been able otherwise , to accoi^qt for that 
universal consent, which prevailed not amongst 
the learned only, but amongst the unlearned part 
of mankind, concemiiitg tb<^ Beiqg ^j^a God# Uad 
^fy been acquainted with,or prqperly coesidered 
thewri^^Dtgs (£ Mo!^9^^y w<^U)td hav^ se^n the 
gr^at facility with which a knowledge of th^ cv€h 
iftlioo;, and of the eaufteoce oClGod» might ham^ 
]»«en disseminated thrQughotit tbo woi^d^ by th? 
d^cendants of Niwh, All manl^jnd ar^ : sgpriing 
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from a common stock, and all have retained, as 
might have been expected, some knowledge of 
the cause of their common origin. There was a 
time when I was fond of metaphysical ihquirito 
into the nature of the Supreme Being, and much 
delighted with the works of Ctidworth^ King, 
Clarke y Leibnitz ^ and other acute reasoners on 
the subject; but I have long thought that the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the propagation 
and growtli of animals and plants, the faculties 
of the human mind, and even the ability of mov- 
ing my hand up and down, by a simple volition; 
afford, when deliberately reflected on, more con- 
vincing arguments against atheism, than all the ' 
recondite lucubrations of the most profound phi- 
losophers. In a word, the ai^ument fbr the =€X- 
istence of God, which is drawn from the contem- 
plation of nature j is so clear and sosbreng, that 
the most ignorant can comprehend it, and the 
most learned cannot invent a better* . This argu- 
ment is so obvious to a thinking mitid, that I 
suspect' the accuracy of Cieero^B information, 
when he tells us that Ancucagoras was the first, 
who taught that Ithe universe - was formed by an ^ 
intelligent mind, distinct iirom matter. He him- 
self, indeed, gives reason for this suspicion, when 
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he observesv that Thaks^ the predecessor pf ^m&rvp 
agoraSy maintaitted (probably from some tradition : 
concerning the creation) that God waisi that mind 
which formed all things out of water. I will 
{conclude this head with a passage from Chardirf^ 
travefe into Persia^ as cited by Fabricfus; it may 
be better remembered, as an argument against 
atheism, than a more acute disquisition would be« 

' The ' Mahometans, says this author, have inv 
vented many fabulous accounts conc€fmirig the 
prophets and the patriarchs of the Old Testae 
ment; amongst the rest, tb^.tell us — that Moses 
hiaving preached a long time to king Pharaoh, who 
was an atheist and a tyrant, on the. existence of 
one eternal God,and on the creation of the world, 
and finding that he made no impression eith^ 
upon Riaraoh' or his courtiers; ordered a fine 
palace to be erected privately, at a considerable 
distance from a country residence of the king. 
It happened that the king, as he was hunting, 
saw this palace, and inquired by whom it had 
beto built. None of his followers could give ham 
any inibrmataon } at length Mc^es came forward, 
and stud tO him^^tiiat the palace must certainly 
halve built itMlf» The kii^ feU a laughing at bis 
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abwrdity, telling him that it was a pretty thing 
&Mr a maq^ who called himself a prophet^ to say 
^t sudi a palace had built itself in the middle 
of a desert. Moses interrupted him with sayings 
^* You think it a strange extravagance to affirm, 
that this palace built itseli^ the thing being im- 
ipossible; and yet you believe that the world made 
itself. If this fipe palace, which is but an atom 
in comparison, could not spring from itself in this 
desert, how much more impossible is it that this 
worM, so solid, ^ great, so admirable in all its 
{Htfta, could be m^ by itself^ and that it ^uld 
not, on the ciwtrary, be the work of an Architect 
wise and powerful!'' The king was convinced, 
and worshipped God, as Moses had instructed 
liim to dp* . Thero^is much good sense in this 
isiA^p and it«i substance is thus e>;pressed by Ci- 
'iie$(>^uod ^i mvndym ^cerc potesf cgncur^us 
apommmh cwtfirtipmicur te^hm^ cur domm^ 



J 



Whe« we spieak concenUiig ihe truth of re- 
vealed religion, we include not only the certainty 
,6f the dmm mtsnoxtt of Moses and of Jesu^, 
|but the.n»tune of tla^ aever^ doctrines promul- 
gated by them to maoliitkl. Now you may ask 
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me, what these doetrines are? I kfiow vhat they 
are to mej but, pretending to no degree of in- 
fidiibnity^ I think it safer to tell you where thw 
are contained, than what they are. They* are 
contained in the Bible; and if, in the reading of 
that book) your sentiments concerning the doc- 
trines of Christianity should be different from 
those of your neighbour, or from those of the 
church, be persuaded on your pait^ that infallibi*- 
lity appertains as little to you, as it does to the 
church of which you are a member, or to any 
individual who differs from you. Towards the 
church you ought to preserve reverende and re- 
spect ; and in your public teaching, you ought 
not, whilst you continue a minister in It, to dis- 
turb the public peace, by opposition to its doc- 
trineA ; and towards individuals of whatever de- 
nomination of Christians they may be, who di& 
fer from you, you ought to preserve charity of 
thought, and courtesy of conduct; and if you do 
thiS) your discordance of opinion will be attended 
with no mischief pidbflic or pritate. 

Many learned men have bestowed much useless 
labour in defining, what are the fbndamental ve- 
rities of the Christian religion ; useless I esteem 
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^it, because the same thiugs are. not fundameatal 
to all men^.and there isi no infallible judge of 
cobtrovecsy to settle the disputes twhich may aris^* 
A papist believes the doctrines of tra^substantia* 
tion» of worshipping of images, of invocatioa.of 
saints, of purgatory, of the insalvability (if the 
word may be admitted) of heretics, and of the 
iQi&Uibility.of popes^ councils, and churches, .to 
beiundamental doctrines: — a protestant does not 
believe any of these doctrines to be fundamentaL 
Protestants differ fro^i each, other in their septi* 
ments concerning the eucharist, concerning the 
Trinity^ concerning satisfaction, original sii>, anfl 
personal predestination ;*«rbut.the wisest amongst 
them do not esteem any particular opinion con^ 
cerning any of these points, to be so fundamen- 
tally right, that salvation will not belong to tboae 
wbo think otherwise. 

Personal predestina^cm appears to many to be 
a doctrine iuU . of . impiety and .despair.. Th^ 
think it impiouSi^fus it represents God to be.a blind 
or malignant being — blind, if he dooms a man 
to eternal destruction without knp wing whether 
he will do good or evil; and malignant, if, know- 
ing^ be makes no distinction, in bis decrees, ^e^ 
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tween them who obe)r>and them who ^disobey .him« 
They think it a doctrine pregnant with despair*~ 
fear, now to be persuaded that' you are inevitaWy 
doomed to everlasdng punishment, that no future 
rectitude of conduct, no penitence for what ispa^t^ 
Do supplication, no intercession, nothing whi^ 
can be done by yourself, or by any other for you, 
can in the least avail to the altering of your fate ; 
what is this, say they, but to. overwhelm the soul 
with the blackness of despbndent Jiorror ? Is it 
not^ they ask, a more impious doctrine than that 
of Epicunis ?. for that . represented God as not 
troubling himself in the government of the world, 
as making no distinction between the righteous 
and the wicked^ as suflfering both to die and foe- 
come' cixtinct; but this represents him, asv con- 
signing^ to everlasting tormebts, those whom h^ 
had from all eternity determined to condemn; 
This dbctrinei which St; Chry.$ostom amongst the. 
ancients, and Arminius amongst tiie modems, re- 
iprobated as unwMthy of God, has beenf zeialously 
maintained by Cirfom and St. Austin^ In my 
humble judgment, they have doiie great service to 
ChriMianity, who have; endeavoured to shew that 
it is not founded irt Scriptiirie. For nothing ;hai 
dihtributed more to the propagation of detim^ 

8 
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than the inakiag doctfinfes abhorrent fmai reason^ 
parte of the Chriftttan system. There miy. be docf. 
trines above reason J but nothings wbid^ is jf^4^. 
dently contrary to reason^ caa emer be justly cson^ 
sidered as a part of the Ouistian dispensation.-*^ 
I will instance in anotlier point« 

A ^eist stumbles at the very threshold of refey 
gion, and tarns with scorn and terror from the 
temple of Grod, lf?hen he is told tihat he cannot^ 
enter into it but thrai^h ike gate of oiiglnal sin^ 
as described hy Fa^a^us^ tlie disciple of Stu 
Austin. He admits original sin in a certain Bense/ 
acknowledging diat it is not contmry to reason, 
that the wiude human race should, from the 
trani^ession of Adam, become subject to labour^ 
disease, and death ; bat he bids us i^ombine iisto 
one idea whatever we have read of the Mani^ 
diean doctrine conc;eming an. evil principle, of 
the sanguinary tenets of die wor^ippers of Mo^ 
loich, of the cruel superstiticMis of paganism in 
every age and country; and he defies us to form 
any thing so hideous to imaginatkHD, 30 repsg^ 
Aant to reason, so destructivie of evaiy. jdst no^ 
ticn of a Supreme Being, as the docbtine of an 
orthodox father of the Ghtistiftn churdt, con^ 
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cerning' odg^A sin. Hie doctrine, in the words 
of Fttlgentius, stands Amh^nnissime tene^ etmtU 
Jat&ms diMtes^ patculos^ sive in uteris matrwn 
t>ivdre indfkmt et ibi moiuntur^ sive cum de tna^ 
tribwsf naU sine sacrcemento sancH taptisniaiis de 
hoc seculo transeunt, ignis (Btemi sempitemo sup^ 
pUcio pumendos. — Parent of universal good 1 
merciful Father of the human race! bow hath the 
benignity of thy nature been misrepresented!^-;* 
how hath the gospel of thy Son been misinterw 
preted by the burning zeal of presumptuous 
man ! — I mean not, on this occasion, to enter iiitio 
the various questions which learned men haVe 
too minutely discussed, concerning the lapse of 
our first parents, the original rectitude, and sub- 
sequent depravation of human nature; I simply 
mean to say, that a proposition which asserts^ 
that infants dying in the womb will be tcMrmented 
in everlasting fire, on account of Adam^s trws- 
gression, is a pjroposition so entirefy subversive 
of all oar natural notions of the justice and 
mercy of the Snprame Being, that it cannot be 
admitted, unless a passage in Scripture could be 
produced, in which it is cleariy, and in so many 
words revealed; and I am certain, that no such 
poissage can be produced* 
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' The gospel was preached, to the poor, to ig- 
. uixraiit and unlearned men ; its leading doctrines 
concerning Providence, a resurrection from the 
deadi and a future state of retribution, are so ob- 
vIqu3, that no one who can read the Scriptures, 
can fail to see them. Can it be a matter of sur- 
prise then, that a reluctance is felt against the 
admission of abstruse doctrines, which require 
the subtlety of argute logic, and scholastic dis- 
quisition, to discover and enforce them? When 
men are desirous of forming systems, they are 
apt to collect together a number of texts, which, 
bQing .taken as absti*act propositions, seem . to 
establish the point j but which^ when interpreted 
by the context, appear to have no relation to it. 
There is no greater source of error than this 
practice; it has prevailed in the Christian church 
from the earliegrt ages, and it still prevails. We 
owe. tp it the corruptions of popery, and that in- 
finity of heresies, which have so much debased 
the fsimplicity of gospel-truth, and driven so many 
/ men of sense from embracing Christianity. I am 

fat from considering unbelievers as devoid of abi- 
lity> or of integrity. I think th^ have not given 
the subject an unprejudiced and serious examina- 
tion; and that the principal matters to \^hich 
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they object are the doctrines of men, rather than 
the coi^mands of God. Every one who will Well 
weigh the subject, must perceive the unfairness 
with which men usually proceed, in forming 
systems in theology. By stringing together de- 
tached sentences, an Ausonius may compel the 
chaste Virgil to furnish materialsfor an indecent 
poem ; and, from the Bible itself, a system of im- 
piety might, by such means, be extracted* . 

But there is no doctrine of our hbly religion, 
which has given greater offence to unbelievers, 
or oigcasioned greater perplexity to sincere chris- 
tians, than the doctrine of satisfaction. Wby: 
might not God have restored human kind to the 
immortality which was lost by the. transgression 
of Adam, without requiring any atonemeiit, sa-f 
tisfaction, or price of redemption? Can the be- 
nevolent Author of the universe be induced, by 
the death of an. innocent beings to.be&tow a 
blessing on mankind, which, without, sui^h a sacri- 
fice^ be would have withheld from them ? Doe^ 
God Almighty, like the demons of pagan super- 
stition, delight in blood ? — These, and innumer-' 
able other questions such as these, obtrude them- 
selves on the reluctant minds of pious and think- 

H H 
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ing men ; and they are the rocks on which impious 
and unthinking men made shipwreck of their 
faith. There is one general answer which may 
be given to them all; and it is an answer nn 
which intelligent and sober men will acquiesce — 
our incapacity to comprehend the ways of the 
Almighty. — ^What mortal knoweth for what we 
are reserved in another world ? Who can describe 
the means requisite for exalting our present hu^ 
man nature to that degree of angelic excellence, 
without which it may not be possible for us to 
participate in the joys of heaven ? Who hath 
such an insight into the past, present, and fixture 
dispensations of God — into the relation which 
this state bears to a future one — into the con- 
nection which the human race may nott; have, 
though unknown to us, or may hereafter have, 
though it hath not now, with other orders of 
beings, as positively to pronounce, that the blood 
of Christ was not requisite to remove from man- 
kind the consequences of Adam's transgression ? 
We know assuredly, that God delighteth not in 
blopd ; that he hath no cruelty, no vengeance, 
BO malignity, no infirmity of any passion in his 
nature ; but we do not know, whether the requi* 
sition of an atonement for transgression, may 
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not be an emanation of Ms infinite mercy ^ rather 
than a demand of his infinite justice. We do not 
know, whether it may not be the very best means 
of preserving the innocence and happiness, not 
only of us, but of all other free and intelli-* 
. gent beings. We do not know, whether the suf- 
fering of an innocent person may not be produc- 
tive of a degree of good, infinitely surpassing 
the evil of such sufferance ; nor whether suc1) ai 
quantum of good could by any other mean have 
been produced. The death of Christ was volun- 
tary ; he laid down his own life, that he might 
give life to all mankind.. This, no doubt, was a 
great instance of his love, and is a great motive 
for our gratitude, and ought to be a great incenv 
tive to holiness of life, since transgression was 
expiated by so great a sacrifice. But was God 
cruel, unmerciful, unjust in accepting this vo*' 
luntary suffering of Christ as an instrument of 
our salvation ? No, certainly ; this must » not be 
admitted, unless it could be shewn, which never * 
can be shewn, that our salvation could have been ' 
accomplished, and to the same extent, by other 
less valuable means — unless it could be shewn,' 
which never can be shewn, that more evil than - 
good, either to Christ himself^ to the human race, 

H H 2 
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OT to some other part of Gk>d*s creation, hsia 
flowed from the death of Christ. I like/aot that 
arrogant theology, which {uresuines to explore 
-what angels desire to too* iwto, and w-hich, failing 
in its at'tempt, rejects as absurd what : it is not 
able to understand. 

/ 

If God th6ught fit to accept for our redemp-» 
tioh any price, there is nothing, that we know t£, 
but his own wisdom which couM determine what 
price he would accept.. Hence I see no. difficnlty* 
in admitting, that the death of ah angel, or^c^a: 
mere njan, might have been the price which. God 
fixed upon. The S^cinians contend that Christ 
was a inan, who had no existence before he wa3 
born of Mary ; but they seem to menot to draw^ 
a just cons^uence, when jfirom thence they infer, 
that an atonement could notl)ave.beeu.made for 
the sins of mankind by thei death of Jesus. The. 
Anans maintain,' tiiat Jesus had an dxiataice 
before he was bom of Mary ; and there is no 
reason for thinking, that the death jo£snch s^'be*^ 
ing mighi riot have made an atonei|ient ibr the 
sins of mankind. ' All dEepends on th& appiHnt- 
ment of God j arid if, instead of the death of^ a ' 
super-angelic, ofari angelic, or of an huinan be- 
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ing, God had fixed upon any other instrumieht, 
as a meditml of reBtoring man to iiamortality, it 
would have been Jiighly/itnproper in us to' HaVe 
quarrelled with the mean whicb bi» goodness had 
appointed^ merely because we ^mlld hot see bow 
it was fitted to attain the end. God sa k^ed the 
warldy that he gave his mty begotten Sm; thai itohc^^ 
sdeoer betieveth in him shotdd not perish\ but hm>t 
everlasting life:'-^he sent him^ tnt& the wotid: to be 
a propitiation for our sins ; and it is pur duty to 
believe that the death of Christ was the fittest 
ransom which could have been provided for our. 
redemption^ though we may not be able, from our 
great ignorance, fully to comprehend its peculiar 
expediency. 



.T. 



With great humility, and self-abasement, does 
it become us to think and speak of every dispen- 
sation of God J we cannot fathom the depth qf 
his councils, we cannot reach the sublimity of 
his designs, we cannot apprehend the wisdom of 
the means by which he worketh out the happiness 
of the universe. In fine, my brethren, it is pur 
duty freely to examine the meaning of the words 
in which God has revealed his will, lest we should 
be led, by the authority of men, to adopt super- 
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stitious opinions as divine truths ; but it is not 
consistent with good sense^ to reject every thing' 
which we cannot comprehend ; the extent of our 
intellectual capacity is extremely clrcumscrilted, 
and we fall into a dangerous delusion, when we 
affect to make it commensurate with the wisdom 
of the Almighty ; thinking ourselves to be some'- 
things when in fact u^e are nothings we deceive 
ourselves^ and lead others into error. 
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